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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 






^ DkPARTMENT of TIIK INTERIOR, 

Bureau of Educa^on, 

^V aching ton^ Sept€mh^26^ 1919. 

Sir: I am transmiltiiig liercwith publication ySa bulletin of 
the' Bureau of Education the report of a survey of ine schools of the 
♦ city of Mempliis, Tenn., made under my direction. I am asking that 
it be printed in the following seven parts: 

Part 1. Chapter I. An Industrial and Sochd Study of Mem- 
phis. 

Chapter II. School Orgaiiizntion, Sui)eivision, and 
Finance. 

Chapter III. The Building Problem. 

Part 2. Chapter I. The Elemcntary^iehools. ^ 

Chapter II. The High Schools. ^ 

Part 3. Civic Education. * 

Part 4. Science. 

Part 5. Mtrsic. 

Part 6. Industrial Arts, Home Economics, and Gardening. 

Part 7. Health Work. 

Respectfully submitted. 


P. P. Claxton, 

Coinmissioner^ 


The Secretary of the In'itrioii,* 
'4 ' 
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THE PUBLIC .SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MEMPHIS,- 
TENNESSEE. S 




INTRODUCTION. 

In April, ^1910, nt the I'eqnost of the Board of Education «f 
i^Ieiuphis, Tenn., the L nited States Commissioner of Education sub- 
mitted the conditions on which tile Bureau of Education would make 
n survey of the public school system of that city. These conditions, 
us stated by the Commissioner of P^ducation, follow: 

(1) Tliat the boiml of etlucsti^n, the sui»erintonUent of public schools, and 
oil •other public officers nml teachers comuK'tevl with the schools \v11I give me 
and the persoiu^|||iye(l to make the survey their hearty cooperation, to the ^ 
eiul that the stJWynum be *^**^^c nfost effectively and ecohomICQUy. 

t2) That -the survey committee be permitted \o find the facts as they are. 
nml, firso far as may seem advisable, to report them as they are found. 

(3) Uiiat the fimlings of the survey committee and such recommendations 

for the Improvement of the si^ols as nfay seem to be desirable may be-pub- 
hshe<l as a bulletin of the HurTiurof Education at the expense of the Federal 
Government for distribution, tlrst,* among tffie citizens of NIemphls and,. second, 
among students of eiUiontion throughout the country, ' * 

(4) That the necessary ptpenses of the survey. Including expenses for 

travel mul subsistence for employees ofdhe bureau detailed for this work, and. 
the honorariums ami exi>enses of the one or more additional persona whom It 
may he nmessury to euiplojvto assist In the work will be paid by the board of 
education, It is umlersio.tKl, however, that the- board will not be obllgnted for 
ext>ense8 beyond ^,CX)0. * ' 

It Is my purpose to begin the suiTcy on or before May 12 and to have the * 
field work of It finished In June, The finurrejwrt will be submitted and printed 

early ns pos.slI)le after the 1st of July, Such portion as nfay be needed by 
the board in deternrfning their building policy for next year will bo submitted 
as much earlier than the 1st of July n.s possible. 

On May 5 the commissioner was notified that all the conditions 
named 'had been tmiai*eed to. To assist him in making this study the 
commissioner appointed the following commission: 

THE SVRVEV COMMISSION, ' 

* • - ) ■ ', ' * - - i.- 

Frimk F. Bunker, in City School bureau, qf^ Eduoati(tH^^73i 

V tiiccetor^ofthe turccy,^^. 


..flliomns :Alexa^^^ EducatiiMt Peqbodp 

' ' \Teachet^i:NQ9Mlk^ 

H iiaui } '^iionql ’^ducqtibni Eure^ 



OTS PX7BI4<J SOHOOJb SYSTEM t)F IJt^PHIS, lENKESSEB. 

Kimer W. Christy, Supervisor of Industrial h'dncationy Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Fletcher B'. Dresslar, Specialist in School Architcrtnre, Sanitation, SiUldifif/s, 
and Eqiiipment, Bureau of Bducation. 

Arthur W. Duna, SpedaliH in Civic Education, Bureau of Education, 

Will Earhart. Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

'AUc^Barrows Fernandez, Specialist in Socuiiand Industrial Problems, Burcou 
* of Education. 

Floren^ C. Fox, Specialist in Primarp Grade Education, Bureau of Ednvatinn. 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Director of Elementary Practice Teaching, PnbUi 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa* 

Carrie A. Hyford, Spedatist in tome Econoin^, Bureau of Educatimx. 

F. A. Merrill, Specialist in Schlol and Home Oflrdcniiii^, Bureau of Education. 
John U RatMlall, Specialist iJ^0tol an</ Home OajdcniHy, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Willard S. Small, Specialist in Srhool Hngicne and Phyxwal Education. Bureau 
of ^diication. / . ^ • 

George R. Twias, Professor of Secondary Education and State High School 
Inspet'tor, Ohio State University.. , 

The field work began May 12 and was completed June 7," except 
that two members of the staff remained two wt^ks’ longer. 

the time fot the examination of conditions was short, the 
schools^closing for the year on June 13, nevertheless, tlirough careful 
organization of the work and through frequent meetings of the stalf 
for the discussion of every phhse of the problem, definite and positive . 
conclusions in which all concurred wei’e quickly reached. Afthough 
the Commission as a whole considered every important activity of the 
work of the^system, each meinlier was assigned to the "particular field 
of hi5 interest. The reports of the menilK^rs of the commission were 
organized by the director of the survey and trai^niitteH to the Coin- 
missionci; of -Education fov lii^y ap|)roval. Tlie reixirt is issued in 
’ separate parts for general circulation. ' * 




Part 1. Chapter ’ I. 
Chapter II. 


THE PxVinUTO BE.TSwSlTEl), ' 

\n Industrial and Social Study of Memphis. 
School Organization, 'Supervision, and Fi- 
nanw. ^ , 

Chapter III, The Building Prol)lein. 

Part 2. Chapter 1. The Elementary Schools, 

Chapter II. The Bigh StAoolSr ^ ^ 

Part^ 3. Education. 

u. 

Pwt.4; 

PftVe 7; 

polid^ 


lence. 


'Music. . 

Tnciusl^rfal Arts, "Home P^onomics ani Oardeiung, 

of the Memphis schooU is intended tor? be a ^ 

^and ofo^^^icesj hot' of perwii^ The cojhmi^ioh 




IKTRObUCTION. . 
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sciously avoided either praising or blaming, crediting or discrediting, 
individuals. The matter of placing un'estiniijtc upon the value of 
tlie, services which individuals are rendering is the duty of local au-, 
fliorities; it falls outside the pro^'ince of the survey commission and 
lias not been attenipffed. 

The commission desires to express its appreciation- of the courtesy 
and consideration shovn its members by citizens of Memphis, tlu* 
members of the board of education, the secretary’s oiBce, the siipei - 
intendent and his clerks^ and the entii j school corps. Without ex- 
teption, all cooperated to make the investigation as thorough' and as 
efficient as the time would pei'mit. * 

A special word of appreciation is due the management of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for providing office rooms anil 
' equipment for the staff, without charge, and to the local company 
hamlling the Burrough’s Adding Machine, whidi very kindly loaned' 
one of these macliines to the staff. 

A summary of conclusions and recommendations will be fpund at 
‘ the end of each dhapten 
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Part 1. V 

CHAPTER I. AN INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL STUDY 
OF MEMPHIS. 


r«*NTKN' 5 .<?.. — HtrntcKlc position for tradr ; Population and nativit j : A dletributlnip mar- 
lot: ludiiKtrlos and occMipatlona ; Social couKolousnosa of Momphia ; Tlircabold of a new 
t-rn : Ivducatloimt noods buacd on social end Indualrial conditions ; Initiative and ability 
111 think; KnowlodK*^ of nKrlcnllurp: KnoWlcdKO of aclcnce; Knowb'dge of n^clmulcs ; Of 
cicliaugc, laaikolln};, shipping; Physical hcall^; RocSal and clvk development. 


One hniulKHl years iv^o a sinall seUleiueut of 53 people founded 
tlio town of Mempliis on tlic (^liicknsaw HlufTs overlooking the 
Mississippi River. The only coniniuuication which this little com*- 
inmiit^' had with the outside world was flirough the slow transpor- 
tation of rivei' barges and flat boats, and the leisurely travel of pack 
liors(i,s ami traders across the plains and through the mountains of 
Tenne^,see. Trade in the city was limited to a single Indian trading 
])ost oil Coiuinerce Street, and tlie only manufactory was the smithy'*' 
tlie l)laclvsiuith and gunsmitli, who repaired the muskets of the 
Indian hunters. In the first chu rely was established, and in 
1818 the fii'st public school \\'as htaited — ‘iO Vear.s aftea* the founding 
of the town. , 

‘One hundred years latey, in May. tlie *’ Memphis Special,’* 
from New York City, and other trains over the 17 railroads which 
MOW enter Memphis, landed visitors to the centenary of tlie town 
iira^city Mhich bore all the earmarks of a prosperous American Qity,% 
even of a booming western city. Skyscraper' office buildings, factories 
covering blocks of building space, giant smokestacks to the south 
and noilh, made' a sky line a^long the old Chickasaw Bluffs which 
reminded the traveler of. New York City, Large hotels- with cool 
cor r idol's and metropolitan cuisines, de payment stores the duplicate 
of those in any larged city, innumerable quick-lunch eating places, a 
clanging slreet-cw' system, wliiiring autos and* autn Yruclis moving 
incessantly like shuttle^ hack an^ forth through the city, the spacious, » 
c ^uely i^dential district of the xycll'tordp to the east, the f^tqry 
district to the sputbwest, th^ ^shiopolitan character of Second uitd 
Beale Sti’c^tSj >vildy nnm0^a4^ 

made the, at bermfi a8^hc i» Detroit or 

Cipvcland, ’Only^ ^ gi'eafelade§ of 
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10 XHB PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM Of MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

trundling down the street behind sturdy mules; the soft southern . 
accent, and the Icisiuely mbvenients of the people on the streets, 
their gentle courtesy and graciousness in plac^ of the usual western 
rush and hurry reminded one that lie was in a southern city. 

•What^as transformed Memphis in 100 yoai*s| from tile little 
frontier settlement of 1819 to the most important city on tiie 
sippi betweep St. Louis and New Orleans"^ \Vliat has made it the 
chief citv of the Tris-States (Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee) ; tlu*^ 
largest cotton and luirdwood lunibei' inarkot in t)ie w’orld; and tlic 
''cliief distributing center for the central South? What is the char- 
acter of the population which now makes up the city ? \Wuxt pro- 
portion is white or colored, oi’ foreign born?' How do the musses 
of the people earn th^ir living! >Vlmt are the industrial conditions “ 
and industrial needs of the community? What kit the mkmuI condi- 
tions of tlie community? What. are its ainusciiients uiul rocreations? 

^ How does the civic spirit express itself ? 

If the industrial life of tlie city hns^rowh from a single black- 
smith’s shop to hundreds of factories a* stores, has the cHluctitional ^ 
systerugi'own in proportion, or> as so often happens in rapidly grow- 
ing American cities, is it still^O years behind the material growtli 
of the city? If so, what are the reasons for such a condition; and 
in what respects should tlie system It changed to meet the changed 
social and iiulustrial conditions? 

Since the schools were created hy th^ people to meet the notnls of 
the coinimmity, it is essential tliat such ^paijsfions bo answered before 
the educational system of the (uty can he fairly appraised. It is 
necessary that a careful firsf-haiul study of conditions be made in 
order to determine whether the schools are educating the rising gene- 
ration of children so that they will not -only carry on the b^st tradi- 
tions of the community, but also iinprqve on its prc\ ious ideah of 
living and working in accordance with changed social and indusiriul 
conditions. For these, reasons, the survey staff undertook a pre- 
liminary study of the ‘Social and industrial Ufe of Memphis as a 
basis for determining the. noed%of the comm uni ty,^und the extent 
to wKiclr the schools were meeting these needs. . . , 

THE PIONEER SPIRIT AND THE STRATEGIC '^PO^SITION FOR TRADE. 




The hyo chief factors in the dcvel^meut of Memphis Have been 
its daring, pioneer^pirit, and its^stratagic position for tr^de. _ Neither 
oi^e without the other woUljd been sufficient to explain its rapid 

gtQWth. . 

K , : The histpiy of ’Kfemphfe ^ ther pi'csent gehetatioh haSu been x 
^f wHH seem^ at times 

iM^terial 

studyf of history, geography, ^noiuio^' k^ XWl, 




AS nrotfSTBIAI; AJfD SOCIAL STUDY OF MEMPHIS. Jl 




Hhen De Soto first entered the village of Ch^ipca on the bluff where 
3hn..ph.s now .stands, until 17%, when the State of Tennessee was 
. Imitted into the Union, the place which was- )ater to become Mem- 
d IS was a for the pos^ssion of wl.ich the Spanisl., 

, MMch. and L»,sh, the IndiatLs and '.the Americans contended 

U twipn T « connecting lin'; 

> t-een the East and West^was recognized, for it was the hot 

■ ailuble cr<^.ng p ace of the , Mississippi betweflTthe mouth oi- 
> !,.,) and the Gulf of Mexi... The years between 17t^d 181, S 
■I" tlio final drmngout.of-tl.e Spaniards and Indians hv the llfter- 
Him.-. During that period the, existence of the conntrv about -Mem- 
>!ns as a hunting ground for the Indians, and as a battle gi-onnd 
01 jmssesMon by the whites passed into history. In 1818 the open- 

T- yc-stern Tenne.swe. attnSed 
i.s and invcs|or.s, ami the .struggle for e.xi.stence as the chief 

begun ^ * ‘'Snciiltiiral region of the midiHe South was 

i.ht^w f " "■'''"■** "■'‘'’•’'‘ter to become Mem- ' 

• I S was the i^iial story of ..\n,erican pre-Revoh.tionarv und R,^volu- 

map ar days. But clunng the next 100 years the city was siih- 
jiL ed to trials beyond, the e.xperience of. the luerage cittv In 187;{ 
and in I818-.9 the city suffered greuUy from epidemics of yellow 
.vei , and, was almost hopeles-^ly involved in debt. The people of 
le. Cl y, realizing that the situation was critie.al and that “com- 
pete sanilut urn and .1 pure water system ” we.-e fundamental neces- • • 
.sities for. the sulvahon of the city, .sought the most expert advice 
1 11 the country >vnd finally adopted.., new plan of sewerage ori^ed 
b.\ Col. George h. M aring. ir.> This system had not been previ^v . 
ised to any extent. “Its failme was predicted bv other eniJ • 
but notwithstanding their predictions, it succeeded, ami those wh4 
■^nce ,4|)pose(l It, have siiu-e adopted it.” ' . 

1 he signifi, -ant point, however, is tlmt the city- athieked its problem • 
not by a riile-o .thumb method but by deliberately mobilizing the best 
^■entific knowledge of the country, and thet, haring the coiiragB to 
tiy 11 new .system tvhichj^ad not lieen tested and proVed, but v^icl, 
seemed reasonahle *nd economical. In other words, Memnhi.s, car- 
rie^ over into thl^solution of her civics, problems her old pineer 

^ “"‘1 to Rttompt the new.and unttieil. 

i3Ut JT the spirit of initiative ami flnrinfv ^iv * ■ 
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staged the first agricultu^l system in the locality,” the existence ' 
of a rich agricultural country, with products to be transported" and 
distributed, and a strategic position for such transportation and 
disffabut\on, have developed the small -settlement of. J818 into the 
chief distributing market of the central South. 

Let us consider wha^ the city has* now become, how the social and 
industrial conditions have ^changed, and what way these changed 

conditions necessitate" changes in the educatipnal system. 


MEMPHIS TO-DAY-POPULATION^ AND NATIVITY. 

' Estimates popiilittion are difficult to obtain, because the 1900 

census returns f^r Memphis have been rejected as \inreliable, but the 
best*^ evidence ^’ailable indicates that in 1918 the population wa^ 
157,000, including approximately 60,000 negroes.^* 

For the purposes of the survey, however, tlie exact number the 
}K>pulation is not^ as significant as-^i^s general character, i. e., fh.e 
nationality of the people, how long they have lived in the city, and 
whether the coiriiniinity is homogcneoi in cluiracter.. 

* As thei*e were no figures in regard to nationality la ten* thnii 1910, 
it was decided that the best method of getting information alumt the 
genevad character of the population wouUl be through a study of the 
nativity 'and occupations of the ])arents of public-school children. It 
wafe evident that such a group, although not comprising all elements 
in the city, would ropi*e^nt more nearly than an}^ other the^genoral 
character of the bulk of ‘the i)opiilation. Consequently, a que.stion- 
jiaire was sent out to the parents of all public s ‘hool chihlreii asking 
tliein to state wdici'^tl^ey were born and what was their occupation. 

The i«tums from this qncstionnai;‘c show the tendency of the city 
to iwpid gi*owth, for it is .evident from the figures that a large part 
of the pi*esent population Was* ncft born in or near Memphis, but has 
been attracted from all parts of# the coiiiitry. F*or exumplfe.^liei'e 
were 11,781 white parents, whb-tmsw’ered the questiohnaire./Uf tljis 
, nimiber, 10,352 were born in the United^^tates, They came from 43 
'^different Stilt es. Although 6,760, or qbout two-thilds, wore born in 


Trj-St^^^ •^AVkaiisas, Mississippi, and Ttonessee) , there 


wei*e 


the cei »08 taken only oYcry 10 years It is custoc^ry to ostfniatc tbo population 

T for the int^vefitng years by taking the average yearly increaae. between two successive 

^ Cf'Di^s reports, and oasomlng that thii wjU be the average for the sncceedlng 10 years, 

' Since th^ ceiMO^ lOOO 'bas been rejected, we are left without , a basis of compari|oa. 

Bntv takthg a 20-year Interval we,flQ.d that the census of 1800 gave a population of 
«*' .Q4»tl)5i. |io,d the ctesusjof 4010 a_^|wliftl^n Idl^lO^^an OJ.tNiO in 

20 y^rs. At this mje of Increase. 8,850 ft^yWr. there w^td ho irgaln of 20,000 people 
jJiic«T 0 l<k* T^la4J5mher.^iddedu to the ceni^ re^^ woaiil glV;$srf 

- tK>pQUtioii ^ 1018 of The dty board of health estimate Ibr 101$ la 100,000-. 

This estimate la based; ho^yerrtiP<m r^trlcted area than iitcluOc^ in the 

^ next Consldei^nir ^totild 

^ »t^pist\l85.0<»^206;p^ - ^ 
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Tarix 'i.^Bh tk^h 


<tcrof^ nfitivc born xrhilc pare^tt of public-, rhool cbUdrm. 

^femphiit, 7’om. ^ 


Niiuiber of States ropi’t'^entoU- 


43 


Numher'of p^r,Mit« borii In Mcmi'diis Tenn 
Ntm»l>er of parents boru in the Tri-StHteR 
Memphis ;• * * • . 


excluKive of those born In 


• State. I Number of- 

AiTcnnsiis.^ • parents. 

. . Mississippi -- *^54 

I'enjipsstje _ ---------- — 2(.2i)G * 

■■" V- 3,867 

. A^brnn'r:''' 

•“ district Coluiiihln ' " —--—•M2 

'Florida- ----: o 

Ooorgla ‘■— — '^3 

Kentucky ^ ~ ^ r~ 211 

Ix>tiisiuna " * r-- 561 

Maryland *' ^18 

North Carolina ' ♦ r ^ 

.South -Curollna “ 

• Texas " r 55 

Vlrgmia ' ' “7 186 

Most Virginia "''111 —*130 

Colorntlo 1 T 

ConnoctIciJt i — r------’ 

Delaware.. ' 

J Hinols. — — .. 

Indlatm — ..1 

, ' Iowa 

KahsasA.i.^ 

-Maln^ 1— . 

• Massarhosetls 1^'. 

. MijeWjah-l 

Minyii^tn— 

Ml^iirl w.l„, 

Mbntaito 

■ Nel>rh8ka.. . ^ ^ 

Jei^ 

t-. 


6,577 


3 


183* 


) 
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TAHjiB i:— »/ niaioe-ftom wWie pareiU# »|>irf>«<>«cAoot chiMrcn* 
MempA<9, TcfMi. — Continued. 

Number of par«ito bom In Western and Northern States — Continued. 

Number of 

^tmtf. Trents. 

. North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island ^ 

So>nth Dakota — ^ 

Utah , i 

Vennont . — ^ 


Wnshinjcton ^ 

Wisconsin 


1. Tr>0 


Total number of white parents born In the United States 10, 8.»2 

The questionnaire also revealed the ftict that there is a larger num- 
ber of-foreign bom m Memphis than is generally believed* A cham- 
ber of commerce report of 1919 estimates the numbec of foreign born 
as 1 per cent of the x>opulation, whereas the questionnaire shows that, 
of 11,781 parents of public-school children, 1,429, or 12 per cent, were 
‘ foi'eign bom.* There were 22 nationalities distributed as follows: 

Table 2.— Bjrf/rp/dt’e of ichite foreign-bom parenta of pybUc-achool child rerir 


■■ 

• 


^emj^hia, 

, Tcnn. 



Country. ' 


Number of 
____^ 5TT 

Country. 

Sweden- - - — 

Number of 
porontB. 

— 1 - 15 

•! 

n u*3o 1 u ^ 

Tffi 


145 

Uoumuulu - 

14 

r'.- 



140 

Switzerland 

13 • 

wciriiiiiiijf — — 

A iittf FV 


*135 

Greece ^ — 

12 

AlLEftl 1 ^ 

ITncrlun^ 

* 

88 

Denmark— 

11 


Poland, — 

T)a1(rtttm 


81 

Norwav 

t. 




Holland-. L- 

4 




- 85 

Turke.v 

2 

!Q/«rk4-tn n<i 


_ ^ 32 

Beriimtla- — 

L- 


lOonnfta _ 

i 

, 32 

Galicia - — 

1 


France, — . 


aa- 

Moravia - 

1 


It will^ seen from this'table that'tHe largest number are Russian 
(577). HBhoold, be noted, however, that tliose who signed made no 
distinQtioi\ betw^ Russian and Russian Jews, The next largesj, 
is Jtidian (146>, fcdkrwed hy the Germany (140), and Austro- 
. Htogariatis fl55). The number from Grelt Britain and Canada, 
when 18T. 

fa«>ther words^ouiUiBg thel^ _ _ 

bot^ % -Soutbeim States* is found that together: theyjhn ^ 

up over otte-f pwtih if the^ tot^" number of patentB of 








iocuiu 07 , 


, ^ 


The' rephea recei^ from the 8^1 Ne^ fathers and mothers 
-.show, on the other hand, that the large majority (3,183) were bora 
in the Tri-States, ^though only l71of these wei-e born in Memplus.* 
(See Table 3.) Only 81 were born outside the Southern States. 

Tabtj: Z.—Birthplae« of Nefro fathern and vxtVusrt of pubUo-mikool rhOdrr^. 

Memphite Tetm, 

Number of States representet! 

Number of parents born In iUmphis ^ 

Number of parents born- in the Tri-Stftteg, exclusive of Memphis: 

ArJ^.. 

MlsslKrtppl " ~~ j ^ 

' Tennessee i;32g 

Numlier of parents born In the-Southern States, 'ekclosive of thp~ 

Trl-States: 

Alabama 




3,012 


Florida 

Georgia 

KenQjcky - 

T^ulslana 

North Carolina : ' 

South CafoHua i 

Texas ; 

•Virginia 


Number of parents Iwrn In Western and Northern Sfalw : 

Arizona 

Californla 

Connertinit ; 

Illinois--. 

Indiana ; 

Iowa 

Kai)so4 

Massacbuwtts-.:.* ; 

' Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana ; ] " ~ 

* New York * .... 

Ohio * 




Oklahoma.. 

Pennsjh*ania * ' 


- — ^=3^801: 


Total number, of Ne^o pa rent a ■ 

; about p^nlatiwi, both. with 

^ ® nd' : thji ciy^; of tlie' cHy» wilt -b® ^ 






m 



6 

> 


4 



70 



25 . 





( 

20 



11 



20 


■ • ' >1 


537 

■ 

0 



2 



1 
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■ 1 

2 



1 
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■ M 

18 
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'iM 

11 
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MEMPHIS AS THE DISTRIBUTING MARKET FOR THE CENTRAL ' 

, ‘ SOUTH- 

Memphis is essentially a great distributing center, ratlieV thart an 
industrial city. It started as market for the products grown in 
the surrounding country, and has developed along this line until 
now it is a great clearinghouse for the central South. The report 
of the chamber of conunerce for \919 refers to Memphis as the largest 
inland cotton and hardwood 1 umber ^xprket in the woi*ld. But from 
the point of view of the gro^’th of the city, the significant fact is 
how Memphis, starting as the market for these two products, has 
applied far-sighted scientific methods to the fuilher development of 
the ^surrounding country so that the city might becoijie the market 
for an even greater variety of goods. 

The. two best examples of this deliberate j)hinniiig to knit togetlier 
the interests of the country and city for the futuive as well as for 
present commercial development are found in the work of the Farm 
Bureau and of the Alluvial Land Association. It was recognized by 
the business men of the city that if the land was not to be >vom out 
and the future pmluction of cotton injured it would be necessary to 
impress upon fanners the impoitance of scientific fanning and of the 
value of the diversification of ci*bps. But in attempting this the city 
inet with the, usual inertia of habit and custom. Therefore, the Farm 
Bureau was established by the chambeV of commerce. It oi>o rates in 
the Tri-Staites,* working in cooperation w ith the Department of Agri- 
culture and sending out agents to demonstrate now methods and ther 
use of new machinery. It has developed, in addition to the two mar- 
kets already established — cotton and lumber — anarkets for live stock, 
corn, molasses, poultry and butter, peanuts^ and watemelons. A 
report of the bureau sUtes that, as ah example of how these markets 
are growing, in the year 1014 only 10,000 hogs were shipped from 
Mi.ssi8si^i to Sti Louis, while 05,000 head w ere shipped in the month 
of alone, 

^ ^^ognia^m^ tlso, that efficient production can not continue unless 
thegeneraLs^dard oiHiving is. raised and better food fgr the family 
and a greater vfvriety ijt produced on eliclv fann, the bureau is now 
potthig forth a gr^t deal of effort to pereioade the farmere tp make 
r eaeh sflf-^atainii^g, To that end, as the Farm Bure^ad bulletin 
their slogan a garden and 25 hensf and 2 cowg ior every 
^Joteuiy.v Everyone whp knov^ southern fatins, with 

irf cotton ^oor of t'lie lidlisej wBl ajp- 

what|Aiehi%|w fpr^e so^Ul 

cbmntennil dev^ojpineflt # 

‘ sani^ way the AUilyial Land thb 

exhaustfon of the lumber supply and |hi fbv 
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other purposes. The lumbennen decided that the cut-over lands in 
the alluvial regions would be more profitable for giwing cotton than 
for'rejforesting. Therefore they established the Alluvial Land Asso- 
ciation, to anal3’ze tlie land and to develop farming and tlie produc- 
ing of cotton. A£|er the fii*st timber is cut down, experts analyze 
what is left on the land, in order to determine Avhat can still be cut 
for lumber, what can be used for manufacturing, and what can bb 
converted into chemical by-products. \ 

There is no question, of course^ but that both these Associations 
were formed for pijroly commercial purposes; i. e., to develop 
Memphis so that people would buy and sell there. But this does not ^ 
affect the point that the vei*y existence of these associations shows / 
a recognition of the fact that such development can only t)e brought ‘ 
about through the interrelation of efforts and, a spirit oi cooperation 
and mutual understiyiding. In other words, the Siune spirit *which 
led to solving the problem of how to. make Memphis a fit place to live 
in is now evident in these attempts to lay the foundation for the* 
Tlfcmred comi^ercial developi^it of the tity through a scientific 
s^uly of trade conditions and a deliberate planning for the future. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF« MEMPHIS. 


A 


Is' the city applying the same scientific foresight to the problem* 
of her industrial development ns she is to that of her ngricultui*al 
and commercial development? 

Although ilemphis is essentially a distributing market rather than 
a manufacturing center, yet the indications are that it is tending to 
become more and more of an industrial citv'. 

It was not difficult to get an idea of the general industrial develop- 
ment of the city, for the chamber of conuueix^e had nli*eady started 
to list the industrial establishments. According to their report, 
published in 1919, there were 355 manufactiiring establishments in 
^ the city. Tlie list would indicate that there, is no one predominant 
industry, but that many different industries have sprung up as a 
result^ apparently, of two things, (1) the attempt to develop as many ' 
l> 3 ’-pro(lucts as possible fi'om the <;wo main industries— cbtton and 
lumber, and (2) the tendency of the farmers of the surrounding 
> l ountly to buy their farm and household supplies in Memphis rather 
.(ban m the North, as iormerly— another result oi the woA of the 
Fiuyn Buream . 

A .Giireful, and comprehensive study of trade opportunities in 



^^portkim ^ , 

rates on annual; out^^ oi veneei^^“‘ffuel4up^ 
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But when the attempt was made to secure specific information in 
i-egard to the number of workers in each industry, the kind of work 
demanded, and the conditions of work, it was found that there was no 
aetailed or comprehensive information on these subjects The census 
for 1910 was of little ^yalue, becjxiise conditions have changed so 
radically in the past 10 years. It is true that the chamber of com- 
merce had made the following estimate of the number of workers: 

Male labor, about 35,000 unsklUe<l and 15,CKX) skilled laborers In Memphis, 
of whom It Is estimated 20,000 unsklllcxl and 7,500 skilled are in Industries 
'Female labor, 7,500 unskilled and 2,500 skilled, Estlinateil that 3,000 unskilled 
and 1,000 skilled are In induslrles. 

These figures, however, are only an 'cstiinato, and are too general 
to be of much value in estimating the growth of the different indus- 
tries from the standpoint of the wnnber of workers employed or iu 
getting an understanding of the types of work demanded. The classi- 
fication of work as ‘‘skilled” or “unskilled” is of little value in de- 
termining the actual kind of work performed, for the tenns'“ skilled ” 
and “ unskilled ” mean little now in* industry, since what they mean 
to-day they may no longer mean to-morrow. 

In order to get more specific information, therefore, it was'decided 
to make a study of the occupations of the parents of public-school 
cliildren. It was recognized that such iufonnatiort would not cover 
all the workers in the city, but that it would give a fair sampling of 
the kinds of work done by the majority of worker^ Replies to the 
questionnaire were received from 7,492 white fathers. The following 
table groups their occupations according to the general census classi- 
fications : 

1 

Table 4. — Classification of occupations oMvhite fathef'9 of pubUcrschool children^ 
Memphis, Tenn,, J919. 




OcCUIMtlODB. 

agriculture 

Ebttractlon of mlnefalB.. 

,V.’ 

Manufacturing and me- 
chanical 

^rtatloD — 

rrade 

/pTI^^saional setvice-. 

jPttbllc Berylce— 

^nieetlc B$rvl<« 

Clerical 4^c^qspad(mg 


Number of workert. 

831 

8 


t,934 

885 

1,634 

425 


470 


6,^3 


Occupations. 

attending schooU 

Fathers dead 

Fathers Invalid 

No occupation 

Not glvep— 

Retired — 

Specific occupation not 
given* 


Number of workers. 
1 

440 
10 
12 
282 
17 


817 


1,670 


• Total 


7.482 


ii\i^ca1;e‘4W, as been suggested, tie 

^ in jihaQfacturi^^ is tbe nUnili^ | 

^ mm to ho of Drag ttm^ meant nothing* tinee tlio | 

, gninon^ClTlnif too infothiAtl^ Non a or the owner, All teplUi 

.ceaHlatif each therefor# OMltted from tb# g^ve lift* . 
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AN industrial and SOCIAL STUDY UF MEKPHIS. ^ I? 

"df workers in the trade ‘group. In fact, if we compare the number 
in trade alone (.1,534) with those in manufacturing,,it^is found that 
there is a larger number in manufacturing and meclianical pursuits 
(1,934), wliile even if tliose in trade (1,534) add ti*unsportation 
‘ (835) are combined, making a total of 2.3G9, still the number in 
^nanufacturing is 81 per cent of those engaged in trade and trans- 
portation. The importance of agriculture ■ in the development of" 
the cit}’ is shown by the fact that there are nearly as many in agri- 
culture (331) as in professional pursuits (425). 

Tlie classification of workers under the above general headings 
shows where the greatest number of ^Yorkers rs concentrated, but it 
tells little about the variety and nuigeof work. The following table 
(Tablfe 5) lists the si)ecific occupaftons as they w'ere given by each 
worker, and later tabulated according to the census classificutioiu 
It shows that there were 5.913 workers engaged in 3()G different occu- 
pations. There were 10 different occupations in agriculture and 2 in 
‘^extraction of minerals.’' There were 145 different kinds of occupa- 
tions listed under majuifacturing. in which 1.934 workers were en.- 
gaged. Oi^ly 251 of these wore in the group of owners, proprictoi’s, 
and managei's, leaving 1.G83 workers in 137 different jndustrial occu- 
pati(»ns. ^ 
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Tabi.k 5.—Ovcupation« of f others of 

srhootA, 

OcnipmioDB. Workers. 

Agriciilnuv, forestry, animal 

h\i Him miry 8iU 

Dalrynmn 10 

Knrmer 1U;> 

#'ishbrumn 2 

Forest rnslneer 1 

4 Gardener. 10 

scaler 1 

lx>gglng sui)erln1en‘d' 

ent.. 1 

LuipberiUan 

Tainiber Inajiector 

! 

Extraction of ralnernls-_j«. 

Oonl>mine superintend* 



Miner ..i 2 

Mo^pfacturing aild fuecfaantcal. 1,954 
MnhUftlcturing , mAn« 

V ©o . , 

'v: ^ ‘ • 

PreBldtot nupUfaj^ y 
turlrtg ^cpuipanyw.!.^ . * - 




-79 

16 

46 

— 8 
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nhite chHdren in the Hem'phis pubUo 

t ■ 

Occupations. Workera. 

Momifucturlng and mechan- 
ical — Continued. i 

Propriefor of manumc- 
turlng company__l . lo 

Ueiinsentatlveofmanu- 
faeturlng .conipanyl. 7 * 

^ Secretary of nmnufaic- 

turlng company 

Superintendent of omil- 
u fncturlng company!. 

Vl<*e president of nianu* 
fact u ring company 

Axle turner l 

Auto upholsterer 1 

. Baker . J“ 3i4 

Bandsaw flier ^ 

Barretstave cutter.^-. 1 
Beh* ^ 

Bicycle vepa!^el^_-......._.. 2 

* iBlacksintth 34' 

Bofier 29 
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Tabli: 3. — Occupation of fathers of while children in the Memphis public 
schools, Cent Imied. 


Workers. 

niecban* 






pccupatlone. 

Muiiiifacturing ami 
leal — Continued. 

.Bookbinder 3 

Bottle maker,—, 1 

Box nnller 1 

Brewer 1 ( 

Bricklayer ^ 27 

Broom innkcr 4 

• Building-material estl- 

* inn tor 1 1 

Cabinetmaker 35 

Candy maker 0^ 

Carpenter 251 

Carver 1 

• Calker 1 

Cement finl.'^her 1 

• Cement worker 1 

Cliair maker, 4 

CliIpiM^r and corker 1 

Clgar^ maker 7 

Concrete worker 1 

Contractor 158 

Cooper 2 

Coppersmith 1 

^ Decorator 11 

Designer 2 

Distiller — 1 

Door and sash ranker 1 

Electrical engineer 9 

Electrical worker 45 

Engraver 2 

Farm machine expert 1 

Finisher,^ 2 

FlorIst„_r ... 6 

Foreman •• (MV. 

Foundry man 1 

Fruit packer— V 1 > 

„ Garment cotter 3 

^ "tSCLh 1 

, Gas nmlcer 3 

,alQln wrlSbt — 2 

Naiasw, worker--^ 2 

Glaxier i 

- Grinder 2 

: Bardwood fi({or Inyw 4 


Occupation*. Worker*. - 

Mfmufactnring i^nd 


:jU — C ontinued. 
Harm»s.s maker 

.6 

Hatter. 

1 

Heading Insijettor 

1 

Heading jointer.,, - 

2 

Hoi*seshoer 

2 

Hot air heating engi- 
neer J 

1 

House mover _ 

2 

vlnspector 

2 

Interior marble set- 
ter... _,,/ 

1 

Ironworker ’, 

4 

Jeweler,, 

17 

Johl>er ,_ 

• 1 

laiborer., 

23’ 

I^eather worker, ^ , 

IG 

I A not >• [)e o] »eni tor. Jl 

IP 

Maclilne oi)erator 

12 

Machinist 

99 

Maker of bags J 

1 - 

Marble cutter. __ 

2 

Marker at box fac- 
tory 

1 

Mattress maker., _ 

1 

MiK’lianical engineer. 

0 

IMiller 

1# 

Meclmiilc — , 

02 

ivhuwrlgltt 

TA 

Molder nnin , 

3 

Oil refiner 

2 

Oil mill operator 

2 

Packer, ,, 

4 

PoiiUer 

88' 

Paper cutter 

1 

JPaper hanger 

7 

Ptttteni maker., 

9 

PliAiQ tuner 

3 

Pipe fitter 

9 

.JWnsterer, 

a 

Plumber - 

34 

Printer, - 

50 

Punchep 

t 

Hepnlr map 



i 

liifefei- ..^-1 

I 

lioofer 

6 

Safe ^expeit-^^— .L— 

* 1 

Saw repftWf— 

1 
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TABt.K ii.—Occitpatioiis of fathers of Khilc children the Mcmphli pihli&'t^, 
schools, i9/8-i9— ComluueU. 
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^ OccUpailODB. 

Maii\t^ucnii‘in^ mid inoi 
ical — Cominued. 

Sawyer 1_ 

- Shade muk(’*r 

Sli<*<*t inetaJ worker. 

Ship builder 

Shipwright .* 

Siilpper 

Sluitiuaker and re- 

pafrt‘r ^ 

S>»ru writer..* 

Slater ^ 

Spoke inspector 

Spoke turner^^ 

Stair builder 

Stationary engineer. 

SU‘am engineer.* 

>^tenm fitter 

Steam lieat Insi^ectur 

StiH*! \vorUer._i 

Slereotyper 

Still nmii at ebomlciil 

tdnnt 

Stock keeiH‘r (auto* 
mobile) 

StOlliTUtUU* 

Stonemason 

Tailor 

Tile setter.....^ 

Timber out ter. 

Tinner • * 

Tractor tlei non str tv- 

tor * 

Turner Humlle Co. 

Valve mail 

Voneerer .* 

Waubmaker 

Well borer 

' Wlu*el iiiuker.* 

Window I ri miner 

Wood miichlulst 

Wood maker.* 

Traii.*^p<M’mtl!i>n * 

, Baggage cliecker^..* 
B]oc|j 6|);erator^^.*— 

BrOHem^^ 

Bridge R* 

Bridge lUeiNttchert — 


Workers. 

‘ban- 

17 

1 

•14 - 

2 . 

^ 1 
* 1 

' 36 
1 
1 
1 

10 

2 

5 
1 
3 

6 


1 

4 
2 

115 

3 

1 

12. 

1 

" 1 
2 

1 . 

s 

2 

1 

1 

^2 

7 

5 
1 
9 

' 1 
2 


835 


Occupations. 

Traii8i)ort a I Ion— Continued. 

Bridge foreman * 

Bridge inspwto * 

Captain ou shlp___. 

Car Injllder 

Car eanienter. 

Car iijs| lector... 

Car knocker 

Car repairer 

Carman 

CJiHufTeur 

Claim agent U. U-- 
Oni plaint agent. R 

n * 

CumlmWor, K. li 

(.Nmducior, street 

railway 

ticjHd agei\t_ 

Developineut depart- 
ment of ngricul- 
^ lure, Frl.seo IL U. 

I )re<l genian . 

Kirglne 

K.\lireHs comp a a y 

agent .jl 

Kxpress instructor.. 

Kxpressiiian 

IVdenil treasurer, R. 

U 

I" I reman 

Kingman 

Kuieinan of railroad 

shot) 1..' 

K o V e m a n of tele- 
phone company... 

Kndght agent 

Freight traffic repre* 

^»utativt 

Gatcnion» R. B 

Housingi superlnten* 

* ^deut, shipyard 

Inspector, It. B...;.- 
Lin^^ti 

Loctroatlv^ngl iieefi. 
Marine e^Uief»r^ — v. 
o^ilr^Ige... . 

blaster 

tender 

Mes^pger 


Workers. 

3 

1 

2 

1 ‘ 

23 

30 

3 

24- 

7 

4 

3 

1 

116 

21 

^ 1 . 


1 

7 

2 

17 

18 

60 


i 

t 
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^ 1-7 Tab^k 5. — Occupntk)n^ of fathers of ichite chiMren »b the Memphis ftubUv 

schools, Continued, 


Ocolipatlona. WorKore. 

Tr;inK]Hirtjitlon — C<»iitlnned. 
Motonimn, street 
railway 50 


Pil<it . 
t^orter 


Occupirtlona. Workor>. 

Trade 1. :»:u 

Adjuster 1__ 2 

Accent G*i 

Banker 

Broker 42 



1 



Uailruatl employee 58 

Uallfuad oHuera 3 

Uallwny storeke<»i>er- 1 

Safety upplleunt, K. 

R 1 

Sailor 4 

«uol liisrSn'tor 2 

SiKual innimaluer I 

Spe<'lM^9tatiun a^eiit 10 

Stabie^MiSS 1 

Station master ^ *1 

Steninbout t*ngim*er_ 2 

Steamboat man/ 2, 

Steainboat owner 1 

Superhitendeut mo* 
tlve U. U_. 1 

Sni^rhiteudent o f 
tran8fX)rtatlon. R. 

n 2 

Supervisor, U. R 2 

^ Sv^ltrbnian - 45 

Telegriipbcr ^ 27 

Telephone compnny, 
assist ant manager. 1 

Telephone engineer.- 1 

Telephone Installer— 1 

Telephone lineman— 1 

Telephone operator 1 

Ticket agent--. t 

Timekeeper — ^ 2 

Tool man * 1 

Towermnn » 2 

r Trackman 1 

Train caller. 1 

^ Train dispatcher,^. 12 
TrhtHnton — ^ 4 

Trpiii masteir^.: 1 

Trunker at statlofa— 1 

Vtkhiati6u engineer, 

1 

Wlrf cbleti 8 

^2 

Yltd; li 


Bnlrhrr 24 

liwyiT 44 

Carrier 1 1 

Clcinrer i 

C’ottnn factor 13 

Cotton marker 3 

Colton \vt*IglRM* 2 

C’ouihmi lister 1 

Credit man 14 

Dealer 73. 

Driver 2li 

A 

fc Floorwalker 3 

Grocer 72 

% 

Hueksler 38 

,Tunk dealer 0 • 

Manager of store 

Market mao 2 

Meat eiitter^ 20 

TSlerclia^t ... 42T 

Onice manager 5 

ru\vii!)roker e 1 

IMmrniudst 43 

Breslden*- of compauy > 4 

Salesman 433. 

Stork k(H*ix?r_ 2 

SuiKM lntemlent of in- 
sviranoe comptiuy.. ' 8 

SuiMTlntMulent of 

stores, etc 4 

Undertaker ^ 5 ^ 

Profesfilonal service 425 

Architect - 9 

Artist — 6 

Chemist 7 

ChlrotMjdlst 1 •# 

Dentist — — 19 

Doctor ind surgeon. 84 

' Draftsman ... 2 

Editor 7 t 

Ehgineer 90 

Lat^^er 08 

I^ecfBii^l^ > — * 1 
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E 5.— 0ccu;;o^i(ni5 o/ fathers of tchiic ehlldien ir» ike Memphis public 
- schools, i018~i0— Continued 


I'f 


0,ccu pat lone. Workers. 

»f<*MsloituLservIf:^— Conti uu6(l. 


c 




.Mnmi^'er of theater — 

.\tasseur 

!\Unisli*r... - 

Musician 

No\V.simi>er circulator 

' Ncw.'^pnpcr man 

• No\vspai)(*r niHimKor_ 
Optotn<‘ttist - 

I'llotnjiliiplu^r 

riny wiij^lit - 

I’lvsulcnt of luiseball 

ussociotl<)n 

Salvation Arn)v oflicer 

S<*(^reiury of club 

Stance (‘iuploy<*e 

Teacher 

Teacher, private, He- 
brew 

Teller 

Tyler o f M-u sonic 

Temple- 

empire - 

fslu-r 

'uhllc servl(H‘ 

City asscHsur _ — -- 

City bill Uli tit; Inspec- 

,Lor 

i>ry clerk.-- . 

('Ity conimlssiuner 

Cit.v enj;ine<»r 

pity tlreinan 

City Kus ins[>ei*tor 

City marsh a I 

Court re|Hirter 

Court stenom'Mpber 

Custodian 

* \ 

Deputy city Irensurer 
Deputy slierinF_._..„- 
Deputy county* cl^rk- 

D*'UH?tive 

Fe<ler^l grain sui)er- 

\Tsor 

Fire and •police com* 

miBslouer 

OQyerpmeiit fleet ein- 
pjo^ee 

, ^ead Of Slater, of ^ 

Tebne£«ee for labor 


1 

1 

48 

18 

2 


W 

0 

1 

1 

8 

9 

3 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


293 


2 

' 1 
2 
1 

42 

1 


2 

8 

2 

9 

1 

12 


Occupatlona. 

Pulilk* sorvk’L — Continued. 
Inctmie lax epedalist 
Inspector for C. S. 

(Jovernnieht 

Insurance and city 
hnaiK e o o ui m i s- 

sh'uer 

.TalU r I 

.ludgo ^ 

.lury rouimissbmer-- 
Lec'turer for U. S. 

(lovernnuMit aS^ 

Ofhrer - 

Dark cuuuulssioner-- 
I'tillce ^uard of con- 
vict (Ullli) 

Folliianan 

Fosi-otfice empl‘>yees_ 
Roml comMilsslojMM’- _ 

Sanitary otru'cr 

Socyetnry (if tlie hi>ar<l 

of e<lucatlon 

Senior examiner nf 
U, S. Kmployuient 

Huivan 

SheritT 

Soldier 

Strm eleaninK dept. 

cmplt^voe 

Super! ni e tMi en ( of 

county Jqil 

Siiperinte n d e ii t of 

cemetery 

V. S. ( ustpjfi oitlcer__ 
V. S. nualf Inspector 

Wdtelmian 

Doinestlc sdeiice 

ftarIkT .'-1 

Biitler' - 

Hotel steward 

Hotel sui>erlfftendent 

Hoilsekeei)or 

Jai^iitor - 

Ln undry lunn 
Owqqr of hiuudry.,^.^. 

t)f pool 

of restauf 


Worker.-i. 


1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 

TO 

47 

1 

2 


1 

4 

13 




2 

1 

. 3 
26 


6$ 


53 

1 

4 

5 
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Tabi.e 5. — Own pat vi> n h 


of fathers of white ehitdren 
'schools, 75/8-i5— Ciwllimed. 


i*»» ike Mcwjthis fiithlic 


Occuimtions. 

CliTicnl ocruputions 

Aocoiintant 

Advertising managed' 

Auditor 

H(K»kk(H*lH'r 

Cashier i 


WorkerH. 

470 

34 

2 , 
22 
03 
31 


Clerk 257 

Collector' 20 

Ihiy master, transfer 

CO Jii 

rrm)f reader 2 


c 


Occupations. 

Attending scliool 

Father dead 

Fntlior invalid 

Kotired 

No m’cnpathni-'-j—'^ 

Not given_>j j. 

Sped lie ocaipat!«^[ nut gi ven. 


Workers. 
__ - 1 
- 440 
JO 
IT 

817 


Grand total 7,402 


These facts are of particular iinportuHcc iu two Ji'cspecls, In tlitT 
first place, they throw light upon the j)npblem of. industrial educ»' 
tion. There i.s. sometimes a tendency in rapidly gro>ving industrial 
cities to endcavoi* to develop a system ot rather narrow industrial, 
training ia^order to fit workers for specific types of work/ A glance 
at the 'table. of occnpatioif^ ^hows how futile and short sighted such, 
an attemj)p^"ould have l>eenij^i Memphis, even if it were desirable 
from an educational stand point, for no comm unity could mule intake 
(he task, either financially or administratively,* of training foi; 137 
specific types of work. Moreover, by the tiine such training \yould be 
completi^d, the specific type o#work of mugliine would doubtless have 
disappeared. • From an educational standpoint, also, sudi a scheme 
of industrial training would bo in accordance with the Germah 
method of specialized industrial education rather than tlie Americaiu 
. It is evident that Memphis busine.ss m^n arc not likely to make the 
mistaice of d^nandiiiglhat type of training, for they evidently want , 
“ brains,’’ -not “hands,” developed for the industries of Memphis, 
i For example, when they were a^ed what kind of training tliey 
' thought should be givea to the children, some replied “ educate them/ 

S 60 that they can develop more by-products from our imlustries,” or 
again, “ train them in the principles of mechanics,” or again, “ teach 
them' how to handle tooJs.”yth -other words, tliese n^ r^o^nized 
the importance of science and of general mechanical ability and 
^ padtfpt&bility as compared Avitli^ tlie narrow training >vhich leaves a * 
to himself aB<i to industry ^jJ^n his particular ma- 
chine jtyp^' 6 j Work is discarded. ^ , 

Id place, tolinyone femiliai* \vith indnstoial conditions, 

a glance afethe taUc of occi^i^tiohi^dVQWs^hat^ M has definitely 

passed categ{)i 7 tdtfn iritb a few shops ^h^re 

* there Employer ah^r whei^; " 

oner jniftn doe^ of ; os ^ box / 

- aaileip^^^ ' “ ^mi stayed bolt^.cutto® flopir / > 
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jXFrtder,” “ hardwood floor layer” and “spoke turner ” show the sub- 
divisions and spwMalizafion of work that is characteristic of large, 
modern iiiannfarturingf establishments. And such development 
J>rings with it all the problems of modem indii^strial entejrprise-— prob^ 
Icms that involve not merely a consideration of transportation facili- 
ties. raw material, ‘cost* and output, but also th^elation of workers 
and employers. The world lias moved rapidly in the past few years, 
l^aiid it is no\v a truism that in industriaj organization thi wliole world 
is entering nipon a new pliase. There is a wide.^pread reeognitionjof 
the fact that the succos.s/ul dovelopnient of industry dcpcmds'upon 
the spirit of mutual understanding and a sharing of respon^tble ef- 
fort on tlie part of all ougaced in industry. 

In her agricultural devcropinent, Memphis lias evidently recog- 
nize<l the import an<^of tliis imiiual understanding and cooperation 
of all those engaged in agricultural production and distribution, 
^yhat is she doing to develop this spirit in her industrial life? 
tlie 'short time available for the survey it wasdpTpossible to make & 
thorough study of the .subject, but the indication,^ wexc tliat she Was 
ngt applying the sanie foiesight and thought fill consideration to the 
subject of such cooperatio:^ in her industrial life. It^was not so much " 
that she was out of sympiTlhy with the developments in this direction 
as that she had not realized their iinj^iiance, i 

, ^THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF MEMPHIS. 

Memphis, throughout her history, 1ms shown a spirit of during 
enterprise apd at the same time a tendency for del i her ate^ scientific 
planning A*ihe future. She has taken stock ofdier weakness and pf « 
her strength and then set about improving her condition. Up to the 
present time, however, this spirl#lias been largely e.xhibited in con- 
nection with the material dcveloi)mcnt of the town. Ultimately, how-* 
ever, the prosperity .of the city depends upon the mass of the people 
of the city, upon their unity and imitunf understanding, upon their 
intelligence,* upon' their ‘good health, vitaiitj^^, and industry# The i 
dcvelo);)ment of these qualities in ^ comnuinity demands far moi'e^J*' 
attention and scientific planning than is 'needed for its commerciat^- 
development. It demands, in the fii'st place, *a r^co^hition of the fact 
that there ni'O social problems to be anticipated and fQjyed. 
are these social problem^ which Melnphis f^e$? And what evidence . X 
te thel^ that she reco^izes.thein and is plnuning tO nieet them ade-f*.; 
hnalely? ' 

It is evident Meinphis, ai a tra^^center, 

uli*eady cop|i*#\tcd with the <^o^pliQgte^ social 3 

proWjgni$^^itb ehies Jtfeve boro wrestling 

>jiai% The^ i&hetei^ge4€^ia§l ^ 

ipcix^ial pix)spidt/ the town^h^^ilh few commhft bonds from S 
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%e tlesue to make a living. It is a gtoup with various inlieriUinces, 
different habits of'thought, and different customs of living, of work- 
ing. ami of enjoying^life. This means that soon the city will be sj)l;t 
up into a collection of .small communities as unrelated in synipatliic 
and interests as though they w^re geographically hundreds of iniK • 
apart. This is the case in cosmopolitan cities lik/aKew; York, Chic agu. 
Detroit, etc. In these cities it was only after these conditions had Ik- 
come fixer] that settlements, civic clubs;, and community plans c;uu- 
into existence in the attempt to unify the divei’se elements in the con'. 
muBitr anrh interpret them to esich othe^ , ^ 

Memphis has the opportunity to profitby the cxperionce' of these 
cities and to anticipate and prevent this disintegration of tlie city 
into separate pnits unrelated to each other by any common lK)iifl. 
But she will be obliged to act soon, for the separation of the differ- 
'^ent^ elements in the city is already apparent. For< example, when 
" .. the foreign-bom parents were listed according to schools and coni-,^ 
pared with, the tofal enrollment in the schools, it wa.s evident that the 
largest .proportion of foreign-born parents is found iitectjic Sinitli 
Scho9l, the Leafh, Cummings, and Merrill. In other wM-ds tho 
foreign -element is situated, as is usually the case, in or ficar'tho. 
business section of the ci^. Cummings, however, in the southern 
section, has a total.of 108 foreign-born parents, and a school enroll- 

• anent of 677. \ ^ 

A further indication that the city is already tending to fall apart 
' into different cla.ss groups is shown by the study of tlie occupations 
' of the white fatfi^re.- Those of Ihe same occupational groups tend 
■ to congregateiin the same districts. For example, A. B. HiU. I..auder- 
. . dale, Rivei-^de, and St. Paul have the largest number of fatlfeis w«.i-k- 
ing iptran^rtation ; Lauderdale alone has 66 locomotive engineei-a. 

- <)h tWother hand, Snowdon, has only 4 workers in transportation, 
Smitn 21,‘and Bruce 15. But Bruce and Maury- ha\r the largest 
number in trade, 143 and 115 respectively; while Smith (99), Lejith 
I ’ (l05), Merrill (102), Pope (106)., Riverside (1.32), Guthrie (16-2), , 

^dpuinniin^ (121) have the largest i^umber of workers engiiged in 

mililuifactutiiig. Bnlce, Maury, and Snowdon have the large.st number 
5 jn |>refes 9 ionnI and agricultJiral work. • ^ 

; . It iknatuyal, of course,, foie ptople of ttie same pursuits\nd interests 

r .^To>Bve heat each otheff, Imt i|^ dty is ip have tuaity these gi-onps 
' : . must be drawn together hy^me 'commomjnderstandmg and the • 
'T^^ilaonjpf commPn interests Memphis does not yet fuHy realize 
thie.doi' sh fris evide ntly hot giving a^uch ti|fesatiorf.to fter hunm 
: or j^ustrial d^'as shhb giving to 

tile developns^ There is a yery;.cOT- 

s^pua reepgiiition tlf the of the pity’s Interests witii , 

tfcoreof,^ifttri>unding conattryTiSiiti^A grganitatiolM as 
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Bureau ^d the Alluvial Land Association are evidence of (he fact 
that time and thought are being spent on that problem. There is 
little evidence, however, ^of the importance of developing an 
interdependence of interests among die different groups in the city. 
The best^oof of this is that there ^apparently dittle accurate infor- 
mation about social conditions in the city. The Farm Bureau makes 
1 scientific study of facts; it knpws what parts of the country, should 
lie developed; it sends out pwple to. give definite advice about' such 
development; it knows ho\f many Iiogs were shipped last year and 
this 3'OHr; it has that information by months; it knows the pj^ople 
who must be reached to develop the iiale of Honic Rutter — Made in 
tlie Tri -States.” 

But in i*egard to social conditions there is apparently no accurate 
information, even in X'cgard to the total nmnber of people in Menu 
phis; no available 1‘ccord of the nuinlHU* in each ^hool distfii(^; no 
available record of the niiml*er of woi-kers ii\ each establishinenWi^ 
each industry. The nearest approach to a social survey of the cit^' 
is an investigation which was imule l>3 tjio War Camp Coniniuuit 3 \ 
Service in regard to Ihe occupations, etc., of wage-earning women. 
This is a valuable piece of work whitdi should W duplicated along 
many lines. • ' 

In the second place, not only is a ccurate knowledge of coiulition.s . 
neces.sary if the social and industrial problems. confronting a city 
arc to be anticipated, but tliere must also Ik? as mucluime and thought 
spent on dc> eloping a spirit of. mTftuul undei*standlng aiuongfllie 
various groups in the city a.‘^ is now spent i)u developing the sjurit of 
cooperation l>etween city and country. Sncli understuiujiug gi*ows 
out of soc'ial intercourse*, public discuission, afitl au opix>rt unity to , 
share in rtoentio'u and in the thrashing otit of common ph)b 1 elns. Tt 
would seem that little time or thought or oppoiaunity is g^iven to such 
mutters, ThcVe ‘aiv. to l)e sure, the usual social agencies and com- 
mei’cial clubs and organizations, but the experience of other cities is 
that these do not reach the mass of the people, afuj when a city, hn^ 
fallen apart into distinct communities or groups, unity comes only^ 
through, local district organizations which ai^e mlly represontativo 
of the p^eople, not directed fi*om the topLdo"%yn. Bui the very sfact 
that there are few plad^ for sncli jovganizatioi^ to meet indicates' , 
die failure of the city to function on flint side. There is no ^mmon ’ 
hay or meeting place in the city for puWic discussion,. 
evening recreation centers. There are two Ihrge parks ot^t^e extiyjpe 
edge 0 ? the city, but oi^Jine playgraund^aTailaHe. for Vecre^flon^, 
andtn^etings, ' 

I^ba^blyvtw^"6^the!^-m sojlal iil^thekdty ire 

the FaiYat.TeacitoVs” AfiiNjcfation and the Tlie jim 
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thte locals detailed tvork aMiong individuaJs in the districts which 
is necessary for any real district organization* The second chr- 
ries on a well-developed plan 'to reach all the people through its 
branches and its traveling libraries, and to make them feel that the 
library exists for them rather than that they exist for the librarj-. 

It is a real social force in the comiminity, the value’ of which can 
hardly be overestimated. 

MEMPHIS ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW ERA. ^ 

Such is the social and itufustiial situation of Memphis.. It is a 
growing commercial town, with alert intelligence and cooi>enitivo 
effort directing the commercial life of the city. But Memphis is 
standing upon the threshold of a new era. The generation of men 
who rebuilt Memphis after the dishster of 1878-71tlaid a sound foun- 
dation for the future material welfare of the city. Their sons and 
daughtSrs ai^ now carrying on the work of building up the indus- 
tries aind agricultural possibilities of the town. They are doing it by 
virtue of their inheritance and training, which developed initiative, 

- practical ability, and scientific knowledge. But their children— the 
present generation — are growing up in a modern industrial city with 
little of the opportunity for healthy work and play wliicli gave their 
fathers their strength and ability. The survey of the city clearly 
indicates tha^t, if the-city is to grow and prosper socially and coinmer- ^ 
cially, as much foresight and scientific pl^anning must be spent upon 
the education of the children as has been expended upop the material 
development of the city.' Conditions have changed, and education 
must be changed to meet these conditions. Are the schools of Mem- 
phis recognizing this fact? Ai'e they giving the children of the 
pr^^t genef ationjt^ type of education necessary to meet the charged 
apcial and industrial conditions of the city and to insiu'e in them the 
|Si.^ tievelop of the initiative, energy^ practical ability, and scientific 
knowledge which modern education should give to children and which 
is needed for the fullest development of>«the chil^i'en and for th^ 

- /^elAire and prosperity of Memphis? ^ 

„ NEEbs OP MEMPiHlIS BASED UPON AN ANALYSIS 

; ; OF THE. PREdSDING DATA, 

.The ;iuwy/^f the city deaj^ indicates that, if t^e best traditions 
V ^ coipmupil^ are to be contbued 4Bind its pre^rTt met in a 
i^y io lay :the f<^r f nd jpjpsperity, tjie 

iwpl© of MeiQpWs ar0^ii4ill.ed then* chijfiten be given 

the type ^ ^ucation whick will develop tlicm the following" 
lines: - ‘ \ " 
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AN n?D0SXBtAl. AND SQCLAt. STODT or MElCPaifi^ A 2fr> 


♦ /. Decelopmej^t of initiative and ahility to think . — It may fairjy be 

• said that Memphis would not have grown and prospered as it has if 
it had not bee n for the spirit of initiative, independent thinking, and 
practical ability in meeting new probleii^ which characterized the 
builders' of the city after the disaster Of 187&-79. That spirit is 
Memphis’s most pre<;^os heritage. WithoTft it the future growth of 
tbteity not be assui*ed. Are the schools of Memphis tending to " 
develop among their pupils the spirit of initiative and the habit of 
thinking for themselves? Does the teaching stimulate thinking or 

.train merely in the capacity for answering questions? This spirit 5f 
initiative and practical ability was developed in the past generation 
because they faced the necessity of solving practical problems. Since 
then the city has glow n, and with that grow th much of educational 
value which found on the farm and in the simple life of a smaller - " 
town lias necessarily been taken away from the children. Are the 
schools of Memphis Mipplying this lack by so organizing theTschool 
work that the children have roi^l problems to solve or only lesson^to-^ 
b(‘ learned ?' 

2. Knowledge of agrl^dture.—li is a i*ecognized fact that fbe ^ 
study of agriitulture and ‘practical work in gardening has great edu- 
calional value for childien of any community. In the case of " 
Memphis its practical importance is ^If-evident. The business men 
of Memphis contend that the prosperity and even the existence of ^ 
the city are xlependent upon the procluction and general prosperity t 
of the surrounding country. This pmhiction and this prosperity are"^‘^ 
dcixMidont upon a knowledge of scientific farming and of fann conr ■ 
ditions dh the part of the city as well as on the part of the rural<j^ 
community. AVhat is needed is an educated public 'opinion. 
pre^nt the F'arm Bureau is s^>endlng nmcli time, effort^ and money 
to bring about such an educated point oil view' among adults, li ifc ^ 
felt that the city should be able to count upon such knowledge 
rising generation. ‘ s 

Arc tli6 schools of Memphis educating the children ima practical ^ 
know ledge of the part that agriculture plaj-s in the life of a:ny com- 
immity, aird pa'rticularly in the life of -their own home cityS. JSbwr 
are they doing tliis? By textbook methods or by actual gardenii^f 
and sciei^tfic study of soil, plants, etc. 1 Is this, being iion^ o^4n^"^ 

• the rhigh 'school or yocational school is the ma£& of chjWren in th^r 
eknxenhtry sdioolj wbD never gettoliigh school, receiving 

tunit;^ for this work! ^ « 

sut^ed^ greater ^uca* 

• * IJon^I value, tten the sciences, and Bon^e is More iMjibrtant 

- > : in meetliig tMe <K>pditioi^i of tad industrial life. ^ To 

" k fiepi4>^*clrddmv^f practicari^<»^ 
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of one of the tools of freedom. In the c^sd'of Memphis the practical 
importance of scientific training is self-evident. The statement 
‘4oach them to make something out of our wood and out of our 
by-products,” was made by one of the liuuber manufacturers of tliv 
city. As he pointed out, the manufacturing of Mcinphis grows-^ou! 
of the development of the by-pn<>ducts of the main industries and ou 
of supplying the needs of the suriounding country, Memphis nmU 
for its continued development a rising gorieration with the pracficri 
scientific knowledge necessary to develop the industrial life of flu* 
community on scientific lines. 

Are the schools of Memphis giving training in chemistry and 
physics? Are they doing this by lalK)ratory methods? Are they 
giving the opportunity for such coui'ses only to children in liigii 
schoof or vocational schobl-or is oppoitiinity given to the children • 
in the elementary schools, who will make up the large majority of the 
future citizens and w'orkei*s of the city of Memphis? 

4. Practice knowhdge of mcckanicft and ahiruy to ‘handle tools 
and machines , — For years inamml work in the public schools has been 
considei-ed a necessary part of any tlioroiigli ednciition for children, 
whether they are going into industi y or the [)rofess}ous. The danger 
ih communities where there is one single large luanufachiring in- 
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dtistry has sometimes l>een that raaniuil work might be interpreted 
in too nanow and specialized a sense. In Memphis there is little 
danger of that because of the great diversity of induslries. Because 
of this diversity and l>ecanse of the constant change in types of 
machine and handwork it is obvious that what is nei»ded is a 
thorough groundwork in the principles of ineclianics, in the ability 
to handle tools and machines, and in the power to adapt from one 
type of work to another. 

Are the schools of Memphis giving to the children training in 
prtictical manual work and knowledge of mechanics? Are they 
giving this knowledge. only to children in the vocational school, or 
are they giving the foundation of it to the large majority of chib 
in the elementary schools who will make up the mass_of citi- 
zens and workers in the future? Are*the schools providing for 
JinoKe intensive^aTtd thorough training for older children and for 
Aduli^men aiqid * 

. ^ prir^pf€S of comm^rcial^xchtingey market- 

shipping ^ etc . — How the products of ^ community are produced, 
marketed, aipL4 shipped has always been one of the chief subjects of 
rtudyvixii'^g^^ the eleihentary schpoh Memphis lends itself 
a t)rea^ent^of fhat subject,^ ''B 4s s veritabl^e 
mine and illustration for th^ tea^hei^pf geography 

and -As^e chy is a^f^at 
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ing center, it should be able to count on a rising generation witlv 
(1) a thorough general knowledge of the commercial life of the 
city and (2) training /or those older pupils who desire it in such 
subjects as office management, business methods, stenography, type- 
writing, and accounting. 

Are the schools of Memphis, by a practical study of the industries 
and commerce of Memphis, in connection with their geography ami 
history and arithmetic and English, developing a knowledge in the 
children of how the work of the world is carried on? Do they give 
training in office inanagenient, stenogi’aphy, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing. etcJ 

0\ Physjtml health, — American cities which i*eached their full de- 
velopment 20 or 30 yeai'S ago are now finding that in the bnildi 
up of the, city they omitted \o take account of the necessity for 
hcalthfufl^y a"nd recreation for the children. ‘ They did not leave 
sufficient vacant spaces for playgrounds, vecreation center^, etc., so 
that the next generation miglit not sufTor for luck of the opportunity 
for ])hysical development. The tendency in the average city has 
been to consider that one or two large parks provide this oppor- 
tunity, ^Ihus igngring the fact that under the stress and strain of 
modern city life the people must find their recreation and oppor- 
tunity for physical development in their own innnodinte neigh- 
borhoods. 

Is each school in Memphis providing opportunity for play for th^ 
children in its neighborhood every day? How often do thesjchildreii 
get this opportunity for play and for how long at a time? Am super- 
vision and playground apparatus provided ? 

7. /Social a ad civic dwiloymcnt , — It is evident that Memphis is 
weak in her development of the broader social life of the community. • 
If serious social and industrial problems arc to be avoided in the 
future, a means must be discovered for interpreting the different 
groups^n the city to each other so that there may be understanding 
and a sense of common intcre^Hu Such a result will not come, how- 
ever, unless there is some comm^ meeting ground in each district 
where the people in that particular community may ?ome to know 
each other, and where they may freely discuss their problems. * And 
the place;, should be one which they feel is their own. Xhe* pDbli<v 
school meets thefe requirements more nearly thanjmty other organfaa-^ 
tiop. The school should be a real social foi^ in the coynniUmtJ^ not 
ohly for the education of the children iir cjivio id^ls hui^ior the audits* 
ds well*. Its di^ors should be open 4or teereation> and fOr^debatej. for 
pUyr^an iilstitution that fUDctlotein the UfO of every* 
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Are the schools of Memphis measuring up to these requirements? 
Are the^developing: a real civic spirit in»botli children and adults, 
giving them a knowledge of the best traditions of the city and of its 
present needs? Are they serving as a clearing house for the activi- 
f ie.s of botli children^and adults? 

The, survey report will answer these questions and show to wlmt 
e.vtent the s<*ook are meeting the needs of the children and of the 
city, and in what way the system can be improved so as to meet these 
needs more adequately. 
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CHAPTER n. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, SUP7,RVI- 
SION, AND FINANCE. » 



r<ix*NTS. — 1. roiitics, the board of education, and the supcrlntendoiil : PtHlllcs and 
the l^taoola; nature) of polliicHl activity; plan for □ominaiing board of j^ucation; board 
and the auperlntendent ; p,rinclplos governing corporal Iona ; charier provlalons; powera of 
board. 2. QiialiAcationa of teachers, improvement, supervision, dismissal: Training; 
cHuaos of low standards; ** aid toacber " Hystom ; ellmlDatlng the poor teacher; need of 
supervision; Improving school corps. 3. Salaries of ^cbopt employees: Present schedule; 
salaries compared; conditions essential to good teaching; bovings of teachers; proposed 
salary schedule; superintendent’a salary; salary of principals; janito^' salaries : a 
••school'' for Janitors. 4. Pupil promotions and failures: The present plan; failures in 
the grades; failures in the high schools; causes for nonpromollon^ the formal ^xaro^ia' 
tioii cundemnod ; plan recommended, h. Abillly to Anance proposed program : Dlatribu* i 
Hon of city cxpcndlturoH : per capita expenditure on schools r fox rate : value of taxable 
property ; ottriude of tuximycra In Memphis. 0. Summary of concliislona niid rj*eom- 
mcndatlons. 


Believing that* the wlio ^J^now most about 'the conditions 

which preNail in the schools of*^leiux)his ^are the principals and 
teachers who arc working in the system, the survey staff, Tis soon as 
it arrived in Menij)Ius, prepared a list of questions which was sent 
to every teacher and school oflicer in the depaitinent. This ques- 
tionnaire was drawn up so as to elicit facts and opinions regarding 
matters of significance touching the preparation of tctxcheis for their 
work; their experience; the conditions under vyliich they are work- 
ing; tlieir salaries and their methods of procedure in conducting 
imj^ortant phases, of school Work. Furthermore, each was asked to 
inakb whatever suggestions he cared to which he believed would hdp 
to betkr the conditions and the work. 

The purpose of this questionnaire and the spirit in which it was v 
issued nj'c expressed in the letter which accompanied the blanks. 
This letter is quoted: ^ 

To the Tcachcn, Prifiviiiala and Supen ifiors: 

Please give the luforniatloa herein cnlleU for wUli complete frank aes^ 
The survey dees, not enter the province of the lud I vidunl teacher, ns such, in 
uny woy. > But U ili$ neccssai*}* tO get facts from individual tenphors a,qd t<i 
observe their worh os individuals In order tifnt valid coftcluslons a 
ChaVucter may be drawn refiardlng the t^chlng work and the the 

schools >Ypu tonyi thw*efoi?ii, be entirely at ease respeotllig the surve^ and liie'' 
vl^ts of the m^wbera of tbe -saiyey epiuinltt^. The CbmiTiUtee ^vill be esp^ 
blease^4o have each;b^ Jbe prlnclpala and 4iie saper- 

~yl8dr^glte1i|^^Wdl"Con ftaak: i^ply to It^lP 2^0> ID.. Your aiwwers will ' 
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be held In complete confidence. Aseoon as you have filled out the bluiik, kindly 
place It In the aocompuDylng envelop^ and juall.^ The enveloi^e requires no 
lH)stage. . . 

Sincerely, youra, 

j Tiik Survey CouMi'arEK. 

♦ 

Item No. 19, referred to in the above contmiinication, as printed 
in tlie questionnaire, and which called for recommendations, is u- 
"follows: 

Without discussing the nmUer with others, as you see the public-scliool prolix 
leins of Memphis, wlmt would you recoiiuuend for tlie Improvement of* liu* 
echooLs or of school conditions?' Please emmiorate briedy your most Important 
recoimuendutioos. ‘ ^ 

% 

NATURE OF THE REPLIES RECEIVED. 

This request was respoiuled to with fnutkiiess and intellif^cnce, nud 
l^or the most part with a coiiiiiieiuiable uvoiiliuiee of tlie inentiuii of 
the petty and iiniioyinj^ details which grow out of the personal fric- 
tion wliich unavoidably arises in every situation where a number of 
persons are obliged to work togeUier. The survey stuff finds in .these 
•responses abtindaiit reason for congi’iitulatiiig the teueluug eorjis on 
the broad and^coinpi-eheiisive. attitude wliieli the nienrbers luno 
taken in I’eplying to this particular-question. 

hile the entire range ol school practice is eoi'ered in one way or 
another by the recomnieiulations ottered, niaiiy of the most important 
fall within the field of the urgauizution, adiuiiiistnitiun, and super- 
vision of the system. Although it is iuipossible to discuss in detail 
every one of the suggestions ottered, nevertheless the survey stall 
deems it of sufticieiit importance .to enumerate a number of the more 
iihportant recommendations and stutemeuts dealing witli the ad- 
uiinistrutiqn of the system and to comment upon these. 

1. POLITICS, THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND THW SUPERIN. 

.i ' ' TENDEN'T. j 

V- / flUGUESTKKNtt MAUE BY TEACHERS. 

** EUmlimtC/ If posaible, politics from the school administration.” 

”The Memphis public schools should be divorced from ixhlilcul innuenccs,” 

" No politics or religious factious Id the schools.^’ 

”A aU'ong public school board who are school men, not poliUclaus.*’ 

wold tecojuni^d ^at the schoola be taken out of politics: that the 
^ mdtidpal^ etc., who arc ablest of the times in educutlou be 

oUthe they are jUiie to wuk.e titeli 


efflefen'”-^ ^ ^ dependent vpou ppUtlcs, but 8bfi|ty and 

/v,'; . * ■*" ■'i.*. ... ■ ' ‘ 

' bpdra elect^ so ttfat their tenn do^ nfe^^ jthh sam^tlni^*’ 

|fc«*ri^4^ and pollt- 

Jcal t^tsoiii* We have itad^ great 
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That ihfi only qualification for appointment to a position, whetlier It be that 
of superintendent, principal, or teacher, be fitness for the work.” 

of ‘personal pnll^nnd more attention to effioVency In the selection of 
twM-Iiers In the future than In tlie past/' 

“,The elimination of city politics from control of tlie school ayslem/* 

” Koinove, If possible, all inti uence, dii'ectly or imHrectly,>of politics kud p)li- 
Urians from the schools nrul pluco all loachets anti principals on u ‘civil 
^service’ basis ns to tenure of office. Pn)t(*ct them ajwinst Injustice and f\<k 
bailor service t>f them.” 

•' Divorce ilie system p4iliti<s and make I he city^superin tea dent the p<'<l:i 

liea<l of the sy.sletn.’* ‘ 

*• (iel politics out of the school (from the janitor to the superintendent)/' 

” \N> have had tov numy cImuRes of superintendents In i]ie last 10 yearsj 
Kach had his ‘ bohhy/ nnd we followanLhi^lan ns hmg ns he remutiied In cilice. 

The next year would l>e HomethiWg.new.” V 

rOMTK’S \'Sl) THK S( HOOLS. 

\\ ithout any doiilrl, to an unusintl and disquieting degree tlie 
schools of ^^^‘nfflhis have been organized and a(liniiii5,tei'ed on a per- 
sonal aud jK)Iiticai basis rather tlian upon tlio impersonal tuuv wldcH 
socks the answe-r to hnt one (|nertioii, “ What* is l>e<t for the children 
of the city? I nforlmiutcly for the school population of Memphis 
this simple criterion for jinlging.of the worth of any j)olicy or pr«nc- 
lici has not always bc(*n kept in clear view, Otlier factors'lmve en- 
ton'd into the discussions and have cliangeil the conchisions reached. 

For example, many teachers ha \ e found phu'cs in Uic classrooms of ' 
Meiiiphis npt because tlicy measured up t(; publicly anuonmed staiuP 
aids of training, education, and cliaracter, \>nt because their names 
(piietly suggested to .some inemljer of the board or to the super- 
intelnd^nt by a personal friend, jyv a city ofllcial, or hy some p.oi'son of 
actiral or i)rospective political innuencc. In instaneos, so the sfaff was 
informed, this iiiHuencc 1ms hetm powerful enough tci secure exemp- 
tion from the c^iamiiiatioiis which all candidates for teaching posi- 
lio|i« arc presumed to take. Again, teachers In.ve bemi retained in 
llui dej^lrtnient not because they have denionstrated their success ia 
tlie cJal^srbom— indeed, in instances principals and supervisors have 
reported \in favorably upon their work — hut bccaih^c they have been 
so thorongbly iiitrenched behiiul powerful influciUes that die super- 
iutendeiil uhd the board have not dared to attempt ’the 

principals of\the systein'Are required each term to fill out a blank 
which calls foe^^a confidential estimate of each teacher in their corpa 
ahd to. file it wi^i the superintendent. But principals have informed 
the st^ff thOft the^^ do not da^i*e to be frank |q their i^a Utig for fear tl^ej 
report wilt proye'^to J)i& a'^bpomeWng. office, pf 
tendent of acjiqhk hAS, Jhiinsta^ccs^ lie^n fiiltd because 
and .rR.they wore 

able to hiea.sure up, to the high s^tTards^hio^ denmnd i 
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of those filling this high office. Similai’l}^ superintendents have been 
dropped not because they have not done creditable work, but because 
they liave incurred the hostility of individuals of powerf^il influence 
either in or out of the board, who decided the question of retention 
or rejection not on the basis of impersonal principle but for indirect 
and devious ami ulterior reasons. 


THE NATrnK OF THE rOUTK AL A( TIVITY OF MEMPHIS. 

Iho political activity of Memphis, is not a contest between two 
great parties, but is a struggle for supremacy among various political 
factions, eacli lield together by tlic personality of some strong indi- 
vidual who i.s recognized as' a leader of liis group. Memphis, there- 
fore, in respect to its government is for Ihe most part kept in a 
seething and unstable condition. The political faction vhich gains 
the ascendancy in municipal affairs is able to do so usually because 
of the fact that it has succeeded in creating a machine tcinpoi’irrily 
strong enough to place it in power. This machine is gencml)|f pow- 
a^erful enough likewise, to control the ele(*tion of the board of educa- 
tion; consequently it has come about that the personnel of such 
boards Ijas'actually been selected, not by the i>cople in theib effort to 
secure representatives who will express tlie educational convictions 
of their constituents, but by the leader of the particular faction 
which chances for tlie nionient to be in control of municipal matters. 

. To illustrate, the board of education which immediately j)rcceded 
tlie present board was a board of five men nominally elected by the 
people, but actually selected and placed in office by the loader of 
the group then in control of city affairs," Wlulr, without^doubt, th^ 
Ifader in power instructed the board. to take the schools out of poli- 
tics and to hcc]) them out, and while unquestionably he kept bis 
hands off the board and its policies, nevertheless -the UietUod by 
which tlie board was selected is not a method that can be iiidoi*sed. 
In this instance it* was fortunate that the leader of the political 
group in power was high-minded enough to recognize that the 
fictiOQls be freed from politics. Nevertheless, a metliod of 

selecting boards of education should be employed which will take 
them out of' the hands of a single individual, for it is impossible 
.the changing currents of political control to expect that politi- 
w*ho bnYe this jsxal ted view of educatiqn shall always cotno into 
powei^ wily method by which this i^ult can bo insured is to 
insi^ 0iat tfcfo selection of the personn^ O.f boards of education and, 
• in of the sclic^l (^rps, ^uperjintendent, 
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^ APLAN ron NOMlNATlXO CANDIDATES FOR THE DQARD OF ED&CAtlON* 

It would tliereforc seem desirable that the luatter of npmyiyii 
cnmlidaies for boards of education should be intrusted to- ft ] 
coinniittce, perhaps- 100 in number, made up of representatit^' « 

.and women chosen for the i)iirpose from the various civic mm 

the comnumity which are working in a nonpolitical^ way for 
• ferment of conditions and for the progress of the city. Suchi^o * " 
mittee, coining together for the purpose o£» inviting repros^tlUw^ 
men and women of the community to stand before the pdblic 
candidates for a place on the board of education and gun 
sm aeftiulidatesnheir support, would serve to induce men — ^ 
to take places on the board who, under present conditions, 
ous tickets in the fields backed by political machineSj woul^ 
willing to permit their namesdo be used. 


^'rh 


THE IJOAIU) ANT) THE SLI’ERIN lEN'DENT. 



. . . 

A board of education whose pei-sonnel is selected in somtr 

manner ns this, would take office absolutely unpledged in 
oitlier to pei’sons or to policies. After making n careful st 
conditions as it found them, it would seek in open discussion t 
out in outline a constructive policy, broad, consistent, aW 
to cover a period of years, in the light of w'hich plan e vptV . 
it arises would fit in as into a harmonious whole. Such a 
again unpledged cither as to individuals oi’^s to policies, WiftiM bft 
irhle quickly to differentiate between the cro^fnrrenA of opiftiftft 
the community and the great main stream of desire whjKjlt ' 

steadily onward and which it should seek in its actions to ' 

interpret, and to express. Such a board, too, it is to be hoped, Am 
recognize clearly that there is a clear-cut line of deinarcatiDft'‘tii^^V- 
tween its ow n proper functions and the functions of the office ^ 

siiperintentlont. It would doubtless i^cogiiize that this 
relationship between a board of directors and its chief executifti|y|.^'^ 
his corps of officers has already been well worked out in 
practice; it would recognise the primary function bcftfd 
V is not executive but administrative and legislative, a)^d thefe k 
best serve the people of the city by determining policies a?id not bf- 
occupying its attention with the miniitdai of details necessary ^ 
ing defined policies into execution. It would see to it, too, 

, BUpermt^dent of sdiools, its chief executive offileqt, is tpv 
^ djti matt^ p^ftaiiting to school policy apd p^kjee; ftjpeiBon of 
vision, abt-eastrof pre^nVday educational thought, With qua# " 

«ho thereby ia in n tl|i 

^T)ce to Wi()i 
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with a corps of ^borduiates, each an export in his or her 
i>attl0a|ftr field, the Ijonrd of education could well content itself with 
jrfY^BgCfonsideration to the reports of these officers, pHf 5 sin^ upon poli- 
and leaving the execution of the details to the .superintendent 
|^: '5 and his experts. 

method which successful hiisinc.s.s houses have adopted, 

■> aijd is the only method which will bring success in the iininensr 
^^nsinfss enterpri.so of con<iiicting a city school ^stem. Any other 
iiethod' employed means that nioinbcrs of bonrcre of education are 
S i>roperly (|nalifiod to do and 
wWch they, should secure 'C.xpevt service. Too fre<]uentlv. iu 
4 Metp|>his, in con.sequeme of- a failure to recognize this distinction 
bewwn^e proper function of the hoard of cdncirtion and of the 
mqjer^endent and his corps, there has Iwen witnes.stsl the anomalous 
inttt^tT^n of the existence of six superintendents with divided and 
authoritv^iivstead of a board of education consist ingof live 
"aj^^l-s expressing its will through a single, hirceful. and cH'ecti\c 
mparmtendent. \ 

iifeFmtlierniore, in progressive .school achnini.stnitious it is ia^oiraized 
boards of education, as individuals niendy, lane no 
^b*«l*«uthority school matters than have citizens of the^community. 

fact^frequently o\ erlooke<l both by members oi^oanls of 
i)d(|Cation and by citizens and teachers. Only in their ofliciyl^pac-itv 
ll^^lii^bers of a corporate , body, duly ami properlV eJeclotl by the 
* ^ of the community, have board members any peculiar aiithoi- 

I®*” which impels citizens, teachers. 

''^-^Itothers to take their troubles to individual merfllKTs of rtieLurd 
.Wiwithoiight that such individiml.s, liy i-ea.son of the fact that they 
to be members of the Imard of education, somehow have 
power than other individuals in the community. , 

education %giit always to insist that the right of, appeal 
individual who feels that l\is petition has not 
iMIlvsd proper or just consideration. Obviously, however, ino.st of 
tb^rwjjuests which arise , in connection with tlie administering of a 
ft of schools can and should be handled by th.e super- 

, intendent, his assistants and supervisors, and by the principals and 
•th^ teachers. Mutters -of dbtail should be carried to tlie boar.d of 
B4«ftJ^''only when |he individual feels that he has not t•ocei^•ed ' 
jiistica/and this ri^ht shouldh always be insisted upon. But, it should 
addlel!, such appeals sliould be made to the board as an officiaT 
“®d,not to the indinduatn^eiibars ^ho chance for the moment 
s> fo eonatitute, the personal pf the bojiid.; aftJ It should 'fUrtliei' be 
;^»dd^^8t the^finalrdecisi^JirM appeal shogld^ 

*' ^P®h-*j^Isoual, p^tics^.'or relig^dus considerations, but 

. .-.V .. . » 'vf ■ • 
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upon the basis of right and justice and fair dealing and iip^ 
Jinal consideration as to what will operate to conserve and 
the educational interests of tlie children of Memphis. 

.THE rHAClICE Of THE rUKSENT UOAIIO. 


f)ne iiioinbor of the present board, apropos of this failtire to.UW^VV^ 
that all matters of detail be lunidle.d by the superintendent and’lm; -'' J; 
corps, remarked tliut there were il tree dobrs to his offi(v~.the 
d<jor. the rear door, and the side d(jor — and tluit te ache is aud eiti2eil|9 
used all three to get U) him ^\’ith tlieir troubles, Anotlier nrtindjejr, 
of the present board stated tjiat he estimated that oOO dilfereat i':!j 

viduals had been to him at liis oil ice with various matters of detail . 

wifliiu a shoi't period. . ^ 

^Vhile this w illingness tuj, listen Mf) such details sj)ealcs wisU 
the synij)athetic; desire of each nnunber of the board to bo of 
yet it is a mistaken attitude whiehygrow s out of, the, failure toTSSj^v^ 
ni/e, both by members of boards hi education and the ritizen|ii.,tbiJi;J'^ 
tliis is' not the elHeient way of cbhducting the business of a 
dcj)!irtmenb Tactfully Init hrmly the members of the board 
insist that all these details be |)rcsented first of idl to thc.sup|^W|^:>?^^ 
loiulent and his assistants; only in the event that satisfaction 
Ijoirn received shoujd these matters be permittiid to come to the ^ 

tion t)f the boa!*d*of education. Then* should lie no back slaira.into 
the board of education, and no working under the table, but albdeoi-.V^ 
sions .should be open decisions, openly arrived at. In no other 
can the school ulFairs of the city of Memphis be workeil out on 
broad basis of prin(*it>lc rather than upon, the, basis of personal, 
litical, and ulterior considerations. . 


THE UOAIU) or Kin*CAT!ON AND DtHECTOHS OP eXlIiPORATIONS GOXT.RNlD' 91' ^ 

‘ 

SAME PH1N('II*LES. ' 

Probably no clearer or sounder stareinent of principle^ dei^iSiB 
,the functions of a board of education and its proper relation td 
technical experts has been formulated than that made by Dr. . E^nk - m 
lin Bobbitt, of the irniyersity of C'hicago, under (he caption, Gi^iwrol 
Organization and Management of IPublic Schools, in the report 
the survey of the schools of Denver. Dr. Bobbitt^ emphasis^ 
fact that the beat principles of bufliheas management applic^le 
B^.bnsif^gss corporation and the principles 
busing management of a .s(:;hooi Corporatio^r-^lul^s^ of 
\pprated. jpnblic ^school . ^st^^^are ' tho i-H6 p|| 




constant cdnsulta< 


m 

•V 




tidn; that the principles of good management in the school 
fire identical with the principles of good management in the 
world. 

purposes of comparison and to -impress this analogy, Dr. Bbb- 
[ set forth in parallel columns the principles of administration 
should govern the two types of corporations — business and 
on— as follows:^ 


PbH?ciples of Admimst»-^jio!v to Govern CoRroRATio:^s.- 


uriiiff corporation ciitplot/iny 
2,500 people. 




•Jpoard of 01 rectors, 


ners, callwl stocklioUlers, so- 
wliose func- 
iBOlely representative. Their 
tecy is to serve the l><?st interests 
whom tiiey represent 


•toeklmUlers are lai'men with 
to the specialized labors Xo be^ 
ahd the directors arc also 
Neither^ stockholders nor 
: .dii^ors are fdmillar with the spe- 
ci^ized technique involved in' the 
K jjrork. They do know the results that 
r K and they know there are 

with all ^ the technicaP 
priicess^ involved in getting these re- 
They \omploy, "^therefore, a 
Xtrai$i^ and erperienc^ specfalist of 
iicfaarocter, the strong^t-tllAt l;hey^ 
iqd. for thdr exorliUvcrN^hey 
th$ir general manager. 


School coiporation cnipioi/iiip 1^500 
people. 


Tlie owners, callot! citizens, select a 
borfril of education, whose function is 
solely roprescututlve. Their only duty 
is to serve the best interests of those . 
viliom tlioy represent. 

ik 

The citizens arc laymen with re- 
spect to the specialized li\bors to be 
performed, and .the members of the 
board of education are also ^ymen. 
“Neither citizens nor board" members 
are familiar with the specialized' 
tedinique Involved in the work. They 
do know the r^ults that they' want 
and they knoW' there are men who i 
familiar with all the technical pro 
esses InvolvedLln getting tliese resides. 
TJiey employ, therefoiOf'cTfrhlne^ $nd 
cxiTorlenced spocl a charac- 
ter, the strongest th^ they\^ find, 
f or thei r executive,/ They oAl him 
I^r gerte«il4nP^ntendent. ‘ 


are 

>rV* 


m. 


board of directors, le^ftel^ 


The boaHE ot eQueution, after care- 
fol eoQj^deratibn ot condl^ns and', 
’posaibiliti^ l^d in constant «onsulta^ 
^exeratlve* d^r Wfth tiie^ execufiye, d«5i- 

bjin^o tbeir jait^pitire wd^annoi^nco to i^ecotive 

erj^ji^li^es that ^ they 

adher^! tbi'-' 

..-1 ~ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ■' 
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^ IV. 


9be«^«xeouliv^ draws up detailed 
plans S^T ever>\department of the 
wortc. This covc!^ the general form 
of orgnoizatioD of the personnel to he 
employed and the series of processes 
to be performed In each deftnrtment. 

Tlieidaus will show — 

Tlih: number of assistant umn- 
ngers. 

' The ddlies of assistimt nuumgors. 

- Special dei>art menta l heads. 

Specialists In technical pro<*esst\s. 

The foremen to be employed. 

The number and typ(*s of* work- 
men. 

The^duties to be asslgnetl to oa(\i. 

The series ^of process<*s to be i>or- 
formod. ^ 

HulUlings nmled, ami Uie build- 
ing plans demandetl by the work 
and the 'exact building equip- 
ment for the work. 

The machinery and other equh>- 
ment that will exactly jServe for 
the best typo of work. 


The board of directors will consider 
the iletalled plan? presentcHl- hy tlieir 
exwutive to see, so far as they can, 
whether the plans conform to the gen- 
eral. policies ndopjteil. If they do con- 
form, they approve. If they do not 
confornj, they 'point out the divergen- 
cies and Usk their executive to make 
amendments to his- plans. This proc- 
ess Will tontinue until the detailed 
pl^k conform to general policies. 

. |?,durlng this proi^ess Is seri- 
ous disagteemeht li^etween Uie lMard 
ami execuUyef. the liqard Will 1 q a 
compet^t conslfelng^' specialists whose 
competeooev^f^h be opproveSi by thedr 

cx^utlye, to advise with thhm* 

" " ~ 


executive draws ug^letailed 
for every '"department fit 


The 
* plans 

. work. This covers the genep^ Jiili; ^ 
of organization of the per^nii 4 l|i 
' employed and tlie series of 
to be performed breach depa 
The plans will show — - 

The mumber of assistant 
tendeiits. 

The datlpfi of assistant 
ten dents. * 









, . 

t Spec! a 1 depa r t men t aJ l^odiL 
Special supervisors. • 

The principals to be empl^iilfe f 

The luioibcr and types^of ^ 

engineers, etc. . 

The duties to be assi^ed.iirii|pit 
Courses of study and 
procedure. fc. 

DulUlings needed^ and 
Ing plans demanded by 
and the exact b'u1ldlD|| 
ment for the work. 

The textbooks, library, 4 ^ 
plementarj' books, 8 uppVti|^ ^ 
equipiuont, furniture, eif^ 
will exactly serve for 
type of work. 


. Tlic board of eilu^tlon-wHl 
the ^etttlkxl plans presented iy 
Executive to see, so far as tlaf 
whether the plans conform jto 
end policies adopted. If they 
fbrni, they approve. If they^i 
conform, they point out the 
cics and ask their executive li ^ 

amendments to tils plans. TMi 
cess will ^tinue until tbe 
piaps conform lo general poini^ - 
If ^rlh|^ this pcocese tberij! fl j|||b 
^us disagreement between 
Executive, the booVd ^iU 
competent oohsuUiDg speciallstfL imN 
compefi^cc cpn be approved ijf 
^!*utlVe, to'advise pith V- 















[- manager will nomtrrnte 

^ aseistanU and for hlB major 

heads. The board may 
P»®« wpo“ these nomina- 

tbg men emploj'W^If 

is assured of the compete^ 
aiMcutive, ft Icnows that he can 
departmental heads \\itb 
ijissurance of good judgment 
they. They realize that they 
^’en pass rationally upon his 
'|iiai|i^^ without the aid of iiule' 
consulting special- 
have placed the resplmsl- 
* their general manager for 

They will never hamper him 
^ ig men he., wants unless there 

^ plobf of the unfltnoss 

i|^pi^|pM:;men. His recommeudatlon of 
is proof of his unfitness, 
will therefore never, or 
never; veto a nomination 
their general manager, Al* 
n they are called upon to ex- 
veto they must consider 
do not need a new gcn- 


vn. . 


manager, in consiilta- 
assistants, <lepartment 
sp^ialls^s in processes, em- 
uen and workmen, 

Srd of ^rectord does not pass 
(abominations. It ia a principle 
liBa^tonagem^ht that respons^n 
pla<^ hpon general 
__ ^fl^rtipeid: ^eads onl^ In 

« they ai^ given C9ntf01 
M meaim to be l^plt^ed fn^ d(^ 
guallftoitlons dt 


The sui^nfendent will pomlnat<^ 
men fdr his assistants and for hln 
major departmental heads. The boant 
will exercise Its rights and duties of 
antecedent inspection of these noralim^ 
tloDS before appointments are nmd<\ 
This Is to make assurance doubly sun*. 
If the board Is assured, however, of the 
comjwtence of Its executive, it knows 
that he can choo^tliese departmental 
heads w’lth greater assurance of gcK>d 
judgment than can they. They realize 
that they ran not even pass rationally 
uix)n his nominations without the aid 
oS Imlepeiulent oomi>ett*nt consulting 
specialists. They have placed tlie rv- 
sponslbllitj- ui>on their sui)erintendeiit 
for results. They will never hamper . 
fnm'i»y refusing ihe men he wants un- 
less there Is lnconiestaJ)le proof of 'the 
unfitness of these men. His recom- 
inendatlaps of such men Is pr<)Of of 
his gnfitness. The Immu'^I will there- 
fore never, or practically never. vot«> 
n uominntlon^niude hy their .superin- 
tendent. Aheays when they are called 
i?))on t(» exercise such veto they must 
consider whoiher they do not iu*ed jk 
new sui>erinteiident. * 

VII. 

Tli? suporlntendept, lu consultation 
with hU assistants, deiinrtinent hemlH, 
and special supervisors, noiptnates 
principals, teachers, janlttws, engl- 
neei's, physlclaus, nurs^, clerks, etc. 

Agaij^ fo make assurance doubly 
9\irfr that’ np mistake Is made, tlie 
bonrd exercises its anteceilent In.spep- 
torlal povyers and opproves or dlsui>. 
proves all domJuatioUo befafe appoint- 


meoy&matje. The board tonforuis 
thtjcaf^iial priftclple of business mnn? 
^Isd^'worlak^ C^stl^te stated opposite hy Wocr 

of ^iHff a fij/ JAmV 

* It to^ adder ^ ahteaas Mere .is 

; tl^ i>verh^ dera and inc&nteitabj^ proof irnnflt- 

^ ness on the rtfsthe one nominate(^ 

t *wrii of jit- " dh appfvved bu d <x>mpbtcni i^bi^Ujtip 

Siii- '^pcciaiut%lled iH to ihe^ard . 
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pl>- they want' It done, aud done well. 
It is not a principle of business man- 
agement for the board of directors to 
approve the names of the Individual 
workmen who arV* to be. employed. 
They do not washier even the possi- 
bility of n veto. 


The hoard of dliwtor.s places at the 
disix>sal of their general mum\Ker all 
funds needed for the conduct of the 
work as eudwUed In the budget drawn 
up by their executive on the basis of 
the plans of work approveil br the 
lx»urd. The exi>eiHlltnre of the iteiu- 
!xe<l funds (if the budget Is left to the 
geAeral manager and Ids assistants. 
Only in matters of targe moment will 
the Ixmrtl use Its privilege of ante- 
(-•eilent *lnspe(.‘tion of budgetary ex- 

D<Miditun'S. 

IX. " 

The general inanngtw ami his corps 
>vin do the work accortllng to the plans 
aiu^ sped dent Ions approval by the 
board. They .will operate and control 
all the n>eans that have bwii placed 
at thdr disposal hy the l>onnK , 
The hoard •will ncjt Interfere In arty 
of the nets on the part of any members 
of the factory organ i 7m tlon. 


At stated intervals the- Iward will 
rtaiuire' of its general manager aii 
account of hls stowanlshlp. They will 
Ask for teporu on finance, equipment, 
materials purchased, materials wn* 
Burned, materials on band, stock inanu- 
factnred a'nd iwld. stock on hand, cost 
accounting in flte varlmts depart u^ts» 
efficiency reports, etc. 

K 

board Willi examine ttee 
ports iRnd- compali?' theb\ rffter^ 

slniilar 

ports of othelf 

obtalnablet^eti'* " ^ ' 


toAere . douhf« have arUen as to ike 
competence of, their superintendenVs 
abiUtp to nominate. 

At the satne session they irtU con- 
sider the (idrisability of employing a 
stntuger superintendent tfi whos^ rec- 
ommendations they con place con;i- 
denre. 


Tlie Ixmrd of education I 'aces.at 
dUiH>«iil of their superintendent aR | 
funds needed for the conduct of 
work as embodied in the budget drawni 
up by their executive on the basbl ^ 


(if the plans >^rk approved by the f 
iHiard. The expRditure of the 
ized funds of the budget Is lef^ 
the super! mendent ami his asslst^tifc 
Only In mutters of Urge moment 
the board use its privilege o^ 
ced^^inspection of budgetary 


The 8Ui>orlniendent and hls c^rpH - 
will do the work according to the pUtw 
ond 8i>eclflcatlons approved by 
board. They ^11 1 operate and coutM> 
ail the means that have been plaecid. 
at their disfxisal b.r the board/ . ^3 

The board will not Interfere wttll- 
any of the. acts on the part of 
members of the school organlztitlott^>^^ 


At stated Inteiwds the boar# 
education will requtre of Its 
tendent an account of hls stewai#tiifc . ^ " 
lliey' will ask for roportsroi^ 
equipment, ' materials pur^duisedi 
terials consumed, material ft oii^ lu^ ' 
Instructional results, attemtattce,'* -w!] 
jmotlorts, failures, graduates, ‘owt ‘14^ ' 
^quoting In the, Various departnm&^^^ 
cfbclency reports, etc. \ 

wtll exat%l)ie these repovoi 
and Compare them-.year^ after 
copipare^them>.6ch<>dl with belUK^J 
t^th coriespdut^ig reports from o&ilr 
cltieii.* 
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Ifi as Judged by lliese conrparlsous, 
the board Is satisfied *as to results, 
they will ask that the work continue 
as It has been going. They will not 
demand Improvements, though they 
^wlll encourage Inventions and dis- 
coveries that look to Improvement. 
With things thus going well, they wM) 
place all possible power In the hands 
of their general manager, so tliat he 
can Improve the w*ork If he can find 
the means. » <• 

When the board finds shortcomings 
revealed In the reports they will de- 
mand explanations that cxplaJu. If 
imtlsfactory they ask for recomitfenda- 
' tions from their general manager as to 
changes ncedetl In general jwlloy or In 
the details of policy. ^They will grant 
what Is needed If it promises reme<ly ; 
^they will back up^ils labors os fully as 
"“they can, and then they will stand 
^^asltje and let him bear the respcnsb 
bhlty fbr results. 

if he falls again, or If his first fail- 
ure^ was serious, after having been 
given ^ SQfficlent time and sunic|ent 
power for success, the board of direc- 
tors W'lll let him go ; and they will 'take 
on a new general manager, 
i- •^leir^pollcy mult be to dismiss the 
^^k^nan and W hold on to the strong 
man. 

XI. 

‘ ‘*y ^ ■ 

'At. stated times, or at any time when 
appear to demand It, the 
will require of their rep- 
board of (directors an ac- 
oMhefr stewardship. 

^ will ask for reports ns to tlic* 
iVv:,. policies followed, the reason 

wherever serious 
prip.y qoesUpns may arise, and fof ail In* 
fipectorlal reports of fill kinds enumcr- 
a ted Ip the foregoing section. 
TtdSjpr|c^ce l^no^ uulvetisid yet ip 
: the Ipisiqess wovtd^ — not even common.^ 

^ vtt Is In eitept ahd fre^ 

M f«»ghl*ed OP a peces’ 
sotUl^ mnpag^ent 
Wlieii thoP^nngemept Is 


i#-'5 


If, as judgctl by these compar Isons, 
(he board Is satisfied as to i-esiilts, 
they will ask that the work contloue 
•as^lt has been going. They will not 
demand Improvements, though they 
will cncour.age Inventions and dis- 
coveries that look to Improvement. 
With things thusf going well, they will 
place alj possible i>ower In the hands 
of their sni>erliitcndont, so thjrWie can 
Improve the work if he can find the 
m earns. 

When the hoard finds shortcomings 
revealed In the rei)orts they will de- 
inarul e.xplanntlons that e.vplaln. If 
satisfactory the.v ask for rccoininonda- 
tloiis from their suix^iintendent as to 
Changes nccdgil In general iwllcy or 
In the details of iwllcy.^ They will 
grant Mhat is net^ded If., It promises 
remetly; they will bank up hIs lajwrs 
ns fully ns they can, and then they^^wlll ' 
»^tand aside and let him hear the re- 
sponsihiilty /or results.' ^ 

If he fails a^ilu, or If his first failure 
was serious, after having heon given - 
sufllcleiit time and sufilcleiit power for 
success, the hoard of education will 
let him go; and they will take on a 
new superintendent. 

Their poUcy mu.st he to dismiss the 
weak man and to hold on to the strong 
man. 


At stated times, or at pny time when 
condition H appear to demand It, the 
citizens will require of their ropresen- 
tntlvc lK)urd of education an account of 
their stewardship. 

TItey will ask for reports ns to the 
geiicrnl policies follow;ed, tlic reasons 
for these policies wherever serious 
questloug may arise, and for all Insiw:- 
torlal reports of the kinds enumerated 
Ip the folv^Ing sec^on. 

Thls^poictlce is^not universal yet In 
coihimunUy supervision of Choir boords 
pf ^oft directors.. It Is not even 
ppmifpp. But 4 t is growing In fittqnt 
t^d ^&requency,va 6 d Yfe^Ized nfi. 
a hfiwsw'ry of sound 

V,., ' 3 ^ • ■ ‘ ' ' • 
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clently to serre the Interests of the 
stockholders. 

If the stockholders approve, tiiey 
will sustain their board In all of Its 
nets. They will give it all the support 
that'thoy can. 

If the stockholders disapprove, tliey 
will aslc for cluinges in t.he matters 
<llsapproved. The board will nmke It- 
self cognizant of their wishes ns fully 
as ]M),ssible, accept all means placed at 
tbelr disposal for tlie Improvement in 
the work, and Inaugurate the new l>oll- 
cies roqtiired or make the ntyossary 
aineiidments to the old. 

If, after the wishes of the stock- 
IioI(ler.s are made Iviiown to the board, 
the latter continue negligent or der^ 
llct, or if their failure to serve the 
• best I merest. s of the stockholders has 
been serioirs, they - will be promptly 
relieved of their stewardship and 
more .faithful repiwntntivcs* placed 
la their stead. Tl>s^Ioy of the 
sUK'kholders must be to relieve only 
those who prove negligent or unfaith- 
ful. They must not dispense wltli ex- 
perlouce of the right sort. But un- 
faithful directoi-s will be reliev(<jl of 
tbelr re.sponsIbUltie.s. 

They will liold on to the service of 
faithful board members to tlio last 
extroinlly. 


Bgement %vhen the management is Im 
tended efficiently to sei've the Inter- 
ests of yie citizens. 

If the citizens approve, they will sus- 
tain tbelr board In all of its acts. 
They will give It all the support that 
they can. 

If the citizens disapprove, they will 
ask for changes In the matters <llsai>- 
proved. The boar^l will make itself 
cognizant of th'eir wishes as fully as 
j>os8lblo, accept all means placed at 
their disposal for the Improvement In , 
the work, and Inaugurate tlie ne\tr poli- 
cies required or make the nooes.sary 
a mend men! s to the old. 

If, after the wishes of the eftizens 
are made known to the board^ the 
latter contiime negligent or derelict, 
or If tbelr failure to serve the best 
lutorests of the citizens has been seri- 
ous, they will promptly be relieved of 
their stewardship and more faithful 
^representatives pluce<l In, their stead« 
Tlie policy of the citizens must be to 
rtdieve only, those \vho prove neglb 
gent or unfaithful. They must not' 
dlsi)ense with experience of the right 
sort. But unfaithful directors will bo 
relieved of their responsibilities. 

They will hold on to tlie servlow 
of faithful board iiienibers tq the last 
o.xtrcmlty. , 


, ATIITI ])K OF THE NATIONAL KliUCATlON .\8.S(X'I ATIOX. 

TIic same principles arc euiboilied in the “ Report , of the Coipmit-v 
tee on the Relation between Boards of Education and Superintend- 
ents ” adopted by the Department of Sui>erintenclence of the Nationaf 
Education Association at its meeting in Kansas City’in February 
and March, 191T. 

The following quotations from sections 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of thisA, 
report reinforce Dr. Bobbitt’s statement in the rei>ort of the Denver 
siiiivey and bear directly upon the situation in Memphis; • ^ 

’ " Sectio.n 3. The rcim-soptuth-es of the people enu not perform directly the ■ 

large c utlra,.of carrying On the school system. They must employ techiUcal&^. 
trpliK^V ^ffi^rs to conduct the schoqjs. jTo these techuldally tralneacmcc, - 
they mitsl look for Jiiformatjon. on which to base their dectsiahs, and v. 
they must beyrepaFea tntru^f ^rihoso officers the powers and respoMlblto - 

ties which ottflch to the dallf^ojfldy t of wnrlr 
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Ther^j ts little doubt on the part of all comnianlt^es that technical training iii 
nec^saar 5 ' for the proper conduct of schools, but the exact definition of the 
sj)liere within which technical training Is needed l« not yet worked out In most 
Kysienis. ^ 

A aeries of concrete examples may theiefore be offered as Illustrating Uie 
tv|)e of duty which board members can not properly perform. No board mem- 
l)cr should teach claBses. No l>oard fuemher should act as prlncii»al of a scIuhiI. 
No board member shduld negotiate wlt!> a publisher of textluK»ks. nor shouM 
puM on the availability of a given IxKJk for use in a school. No hoard nieuibo" 
HlaftiUl examine teachers wUIl a view to determlnhig their quallllcatlons foi- 
appointment. No board member should plan a school bullvling. No Inmnl meiti- 
l>er should write the course of study, Kven whore individual oases iiiay arise 
ill which partlculuf iueml>er8 of certuiu lK)ards would ifave the ability to iter 
form these tasks. It Is better that u well-established division of labor shoubl 
l>e recognIz<Hl, It Is the duty of the nieiuliers of the Ivmrd to sec that teclmb al 
olticers do the work of the system, hut the boa i d sht)ul<l not do tills work Itself. 
It Isa public board, cr^ate<i to sec that a certain piece of public work Is dom*. 
not a group of technb-n! ofTlt ers ereatwl to do tla* work. 

The safe analogy hi this <ase U ihe analogy of ib.c l^oard of dir<*rlors in u 
luisiiiess coriHiiution. No one can imagine a dirtvtnr of a railroad stepping a 
train' and giving the engineer ami the romhict<»r orders about tbeir dntleK. It 
ought to be iK)ssihle‘^t» organize and define the technical dptles of a school 
system nnd to dl.stl aguish them from rjie hroa<l duties which reside in the 
representatives of the |)oople. 

Sec. 6. The technical officers of tlje school system, will be most lianuoidnus in 
^thelr activities If tliey nrc plnce<l under the snipers isi«m of a single head or 
manager who Is the exc<‘Utive h(*ad of the sysh'm. Tliis (vntral supers- i.sor 
should hoye the I'espon.sibnitles and the rights svhioli will make pos.sihic a com- 
pact organization of the working force in tlu* .schmds. . • 

Skc. 7. The su)>erlniendeiitvnmst l>e a man of supei lor training. He must lie 
prepared to report plans of organization and to make a olt'ur statemenr of 
results. He slioukl orgntdze tlie otllc'ers under him In stub a way as tcKSCcure 
from thcin'in detail an cniclfMit tyi>c of organization, and he should se<‘un» from 
them adequate reports on which to hu.^ the statcMuents which he presiMUs to 
the hoard. 

/ , Skc, 8. In the perforinunce of the.sp functions the snporhiromlent lias a rigid 
/'tfi the Initiative In technical matters. . Specrticnlly. he should have the sole 
;|;frlglJt to pcrforjii the following: (a) Recommend all teachers, all i)nu*ers of 
c. t sCuiervts^on, nnd bU Janitors and clerks ; (b) work out the course of stmly^w ith 
the. cooiienUlon of the other officers of Instruction; (c)"seU*ct .tdxtlawks with 
me cooperation; (d) have a determining w ce in mutters of Imildlng and 
'^*V^p|pment; apd (^) draw up tlie annual budget 

.rljliese technical reernmnendations Hhould always 4)e reviewed hy the bourd, 
amnUo opproval of tlie hoard should be a necessary step for Ifnal enhetmont. 
will insure fhe careful prepnlatlou of reports and the careful study of 
The superlnlendcnt Is not to he auUiarlzc<l to conduct the sj*su*fu 
board, but ho shotild be Insured by definite fonns of orgnnfzg* 
f ^ tIOD Interference wb|ch will defeat, his plans and divide bhi res|»ou.sl- 

^ . Jhihlfe busUJ^ auffera ^hen these todbnlcaj ina^ter]g (ire bu|^6perl^ handled;. 
a#«ume^tw^ the first wise the 8fipe^!fi|fendyl^nmyi)e Ttfe.i^ci^ 

fe aiid the board 0 other active may coyef <^yei*^i)a tnetflcle^^vfbr H 

by doing for him. be disastrous % tbe^^^ 
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It would be better for public business to bring the inefficiency to the surface 
us quickly, as {wsslble and remove the officer who can not conduct the "'system 
properly. In the second case the superintendent Is efficient, but is hampered 
by lack of definition of hi|^ functions. The school system will lack In unity of 
organization and In harmony of Internal opera tlon< *J^he systeni wlU be defec- 
live In ST) fur as it is divided against, it self. ' ^ 

Sec. 9. In the relations of the board to all officers of the system ft is essen* 
tin! that appointment, reappointment, dismissal, and promotloa be removed 
from ihe interference of p<‘tty influences, and that all such transactions be 
based on j*erords w'hich are “'ysiemaUcally organized and supervised. 

There is no clearer Indication of the ctmdition of a school system than the 
attitude of the teachers and other officers to their duties and to the results 
which they are securing. The school system which is well organized eJ^hlblts 
('ooperation on the part of all lU officers. The Interests of the public suffer 
beyond measure when appointments are the result of Illegitimate personal 
Inlluencea:' 


CHARTER PROV15K)XS RESPECTING THE BOARD. 

The charter provisions respecting the board of education in several 
important particulars are unfortunate. In* the first place, the five, 
members of the board, elected for a term of four years, all go out of 
office at the same time. This means that a new board may come into 
office knowing nothing at>out the schools or about the policies inau- 
gurated by former boards and which it may be liighly desinible to 
retain. Under the present aiTangomeut it ,is too easy for a new 
board unwittingly and through ignorance of conditions to alldw 
j)olicies to lapse wliich have been inaugurated only after strenuous 
endeavor. Furthermore, the school corps is always uncertain as to 
a cont in nation of policies already entered upon, 

A majority of the members of every new board ought always to 
comprise those who hold oVer and whose presence will, in conse- 
quence, insure a continuity of policy. The citizens of Memphis, / 
therefore, should take steps to bring the matter to the attention of ' J 
the legislature, insisting that the city charter of Memphis, undei? 
which the schools are conducted, should be amended to provide a 
board the terms of whose members sliaJl expire at different period^- 
thus avoiding the present anomalous and demoralizing condition of 
having the entire board termmate* work at Uio same time. Moreover^ 
the mistake which now obtains of electing a now l>oard 14 monthi J 
before it takes ollico should be corrected, ^ ‘ 

"a ILAROER bOARD NBRDEO. ^ iS 

Furthei-more, in tnaki/ig changes hn the charts respecting the o^- 
gii^nizatioft of the boalpd- the^ s^l^vey comi^ttee migge^ the-desir- 
aV'ililty :^ increasing die igumber of inembers 
to seve|u too jsasy ^f pair off oil 

; » Reprinted from the Fn^lioA •». 
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questions of policj% leaving the fifth holding the balance of power 
and often in practice determining the policies of the board. It is 
not so easy with a board of seven members to hoU to a uniform 
alignment of members which permits a single individual to deter- 
I min4 the boards action. 

We would thei*eforc recommend a further charter change namely, 
upon the expiration of the term of office of the present board that 
it be increa^ to seven membei*s, whose? terms of office shall be six 
;yeai*s, except that at the first election two members shall be elected 
for two years, two for four years, and throe for six years. Pro- 
vision sliould be made for an election every t^Yo years after the first 
election for either two or three members, as the case may be, each, 
however, to Be elected for the full term of six yeai's. By this arrange- 
ment the Ynajority'of the seven |nembers will always consist of mem- 
bers who have had experience on the board, and at no time will there 
,be normally influx of new members in sufficient iiniubcr to control 
^ the board.. At the same time, an election held as often as once in t'wo 
years will insure to the people that changes in the desires and wishes 
of the public will be givA opportunity for expression through the 
changing membership of their board representatives. Such elec- 
I lions, it should be added, for obvious reasons should be held at times 
other than upon the dates set for the regular municipal elections. 
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SHOULD THE SCHOOL HOARD RE» PAID { •- 

A. 

Under the present arrai^geinent the president of the board of edu- 
catioji and the chaimian of the conunittee on buildings and grounds 
receive an jininml salary of $600 each, and each of the other mem- 
bers, $480. A recent examination of 46 of the impbrtant cities of this 
country ' shows that in only 6 cities besides Memphis are boards paid 
anything for their services. San Francisco pays each f its^embers 
$3;000 per year and requires that they give full time to school duties ; 
Milwaukee pay $3 for each meeting, with e limit of $100 a year; 

Angesles .pays $10 for each meeting, with a limit .of $50 per 
month; Onldand pays $10ior each meeting, with a limit of $40 per 
.iSionth; Salt Lake City pays $100 per year; and Rochester, N. Y., 

>: $1^00 par-year. 

^ L Clearly the prevailing practice, as avoU as the weight of public 
‘^opiqiQn, js overwhelmingly against the paying ol^even nominal sala- 
or fees for attendhi^ meetings. Undoubtedly this feeling i$ 
based upoh' th^hellef that sendc^ of a type of citizen can 

— pr^iMt-ify ha tecured #iere ho p%y 4)3 given than^ obtains if pay is 
jprovided-'' Unfqii?tnnatelyj4^ j0|e"^payin^ b# J , 

attl'ads wl«>liut for ii pofe woirk^qf 

fite at Ed. nc^ 
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\the board. 6bviou«]y, p«ople wlio have no more intere.^t in th® 
schools than this sliould not be permitted to take office. On the other 
hand, e.\perienco shows that the publfc-spirited citizen who has the 
welfare of the schools at heart will not be deterred from serving on 
(las board of cdiicaticih through a failure to pay a salary or fees. 

, ^^'e would i-econunend, therefore, that when the charter is next 
amended the provision which authorizes the paying of a salary to 
' the members of the schoqj Iward be abolished. ' 

IIIK POWERS OF THE liOAUD. 

One other c^ter change should be made, i. e., a change which 
will empower (h^oard of education to- levy taxes for the support of 
the schools. 'Phe board's limitation in this' important respect means, 
of course, that it is not an independent body. It has neither full and 
final power, nor full and final responsibility, in its control of the 
schools, for its estimates #f the amount needed foi'the support of the 
•sch^ls is passed in review by the city council, which may or may 
not grant the remounts called for. Thus the power of the board of 
education to carry fut its plans for the extension and improvement ' 
of the scliools deijends upon the action of an independent body which 
can have no such intimate knowledge of the schools’ needs as has the " 
board of education. The board of education, therefore, is unable to 
formulate any definite policy with the certainty of being able to put 
it into operation ; and, 'as a consequence, it can not properly be held 
completely i-csponsible for any inefficiency of the school system wiiich 
may develop. * . ^ 

More and more -throughout the country' it is recognized that the 
efficient administration of efty schools demands that boards of educa- 
tion be given full control over the educational, business, afe financial 
affairs of the school system. That is to say, the tendency in practice 
is to make city boai-ds of education entirety independent of all othe® 
branchy of city government; and ^Uiia should be brought about in 
Memphis. Th^ board of education of Memphis should be given the 
power to lc\y, within statutoiy limitations, a tax sufficient to' main- 
lain its schools on a plane of high efficiency. 

'The foregoing charter changes, together with the adoption of the 
^ nrcthod of nominating candidates for, the board dby a representative 
body of citizens drawn from the Aerftboi-ship of the various civfc 
orgupizations 6f the city, as Itpretofore suggest^, ^ilt go far, it is 
confidehtly believed, toWaM lifting the schoe'fi- pf Memphis out of 
politics md placing their adlpiidstratioh, on the broad and 'w 

higlv plane of impefsonal prjmclplg, M t|ie sam^ time' there^vdU be 
{ U' 'the 'while a iSigh otiritelli^wit ckizcnsh1p;^k tte 'pe^ 
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2. QUAUFICATIONS QF TEACHEES, THEIB IMPROVEMENT, SUPER- 

,, Vision, and dismissal. 

V 

8UOaE8TfOfl|MADE BT TCACHFltS. ^ 

They are- the keyst*Mi»‘ 
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** Improve the teaching corps In every po.^slhle way. 
of the work.” ^ 

” Require more than a hij{h-school education for teachers.^ 

Too many Inexperh*nced teachers, wUoh<’ eilucatiouai attainments are below 
a fair standard, can be found in these schools.’* 

“There should be soiifc^profes.sional training required of applicants befiai' 
thty are assigned to duty.” 

*’ T don’t like the * aid system.’ I for one don’t want to have to teach tlio 
‘aid * in addition to doing all the other work.” 

“supervision that would. lx? genuinely helpful to the weak or luexperleiunt 
teacher.” i 

”A live assistant superintendent to have supervision of all elementary 
schools.” 

“A gi’n in mar grade and primary supervisor— one for each deiMirtiuent.’* 
“Primary supei-vlsor reinstated.”., ' 

“The use of several live-wl re supervisors.” 

“ It seems tg^me that w^e should he visited at least twice each term by a 
supervisor.*' 

“A wide-awake, brond-vlsioned assistant superintendent. Expert superMshm 
for all the grades of tlie eleinontnry schools. Two sui>er\isor 8 of unqui‘stlon»*a 
ability.” . 

“A primary supervisor who will make out definite outlines for teiichers to 
^follow and visit rooms to see that lier outlines are followed, and to give any 
"^asslstance^needed to all teacher.'^ in her deiuirtment." 

“ Principals whose scholastic and profes^onal quail Hc^ntlons particularly fit 
them for positions of leadership.” 

“ Maiw* the general montlilv meetings of teachers of so vital lntere.st to them 
in the subjects or classes that they tench that they will look /orward to them 
with entliusiasm rather tlmn ns that much time l^t.” 

*^More visiting of classroom work by prlnclpais; Mine has not been In this 
yean His knovvfedge of niy work is all second hand.” 

s. Better training of principals as organizers and supervisors.” 

“ Heads of departoents In the high schools. Heads to be college grnduaies” 
“t^agqglcal training required of all teachers before beginning Hchool 
iKT^loe.” ' * 

“A stronger foundati^ can be secured by placing experienced teachers in 
"gvH the^ lower grades. Do away with aids, and place a teacher over each half of 
; .4 these foundation grades” ^ 

« Do away with two teachers ‘holding fbrth * in the same room at the Siitne 
period. Concentration can never secured when this Is the’condltlon.” 


< “ TraUiing Jtpexpprlenced teachers in some other way than by the class- 
roo# ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"V' Enworape to vl^t schools, to strengdien themselves by ’<^re-, 

spond^^ courtds or smnniey stgdy, and to broaden themselves by tfaveh-. 
extra credit or special recp|pi|it\oll to pe given for professional growm.” 

'Mb view ot|he very large iqejorlty of the colors teachers 

no spe^ficMiTbfesslonalr to thairMt -^duld be 

liu^onlble fbr th<f t<£ disuse with aprvlces^o say noljblhg of 
the charge ,4f InJuiito thesy,^ mak^thh^most eCCectlve st^ tp secure 
coordluatioh in the woi^ and td .give IneenUro to ;the teacher to improve 
^ y - - ; ■ . : - 
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theraBelyes— and thoieby the standard— Is the linmeiliate appoint went of a 
competent supervisor for the colored schools who will oitenite Imniedlrttely 
With a nO under Uie super Intendont.” 

“ Kvolve a plan for elimlnntinjj Ufe hopelessly poor teacher or prlnclpai from 
tJje system,'' and of lmi)roving nil oruers.” 

^ “ Hotter training of principals as organizers and supervisors.’^ 

” HoUcr trniiUHl principals ami teachers.’* 

“ rompeteiit heads of siicli departments as language, science, matft^lmatics, 
history, and civics, so fhnf there will be a progres?^ve line of training through- 
out grades and high school.” 

ltai.se the standard of scholarship for teac liers unci selc'ct teacliers becau.so 
of their vnliie ii.s teachers. Elect a larger numlx'r of male teachers. Give 
hc.Mds of departments a voice In the selei>tion of teachers for their respective 
dcpai'tmentb.’ j. • * 

‘‘ Eadi teacher a collogc* or university graduate.” 

'* I’rincipais and teachers elecU*<l tor a term of three to five years.” 

” Hctter brgaiiiaztifjii of VlepartiiuMits. with a recogniztKl licad for each.” 

” Insist upon more thorough and more expert suporvislou.” g 

”Thc elluiiimtlon of )>oor teachers after a sutlicieut trial is i*ecommcDde<l.” 

“A two-year trainliiK course f(»r teachers after linishiug higli school.” 

Wlien Uic'scliools dosed in June, 1919, the rolls showed the follow- 
distribution of teachers : ' \ 

Taiu.k a.^ytn»hcr of Icarhcrn {reonlor tcurhvrs, aids, spccinl ieochen) by 
#c/a>o/tf, o« the roll at the close of the year t91S-i9. * 


Schools. 


WIItTK .SCUOOIJI. 


Hruce 

('Nitral HiRh 8ohoj?l 
(‘Imrch 

CominlnRs... 

(Jordon. 

(hithrio 

A. 11. Hill ; 

IdlewIItl ^ 

l-auderdAlo 

IxMith 

Ix'Alh Orphanage.... 

Vnox 

Mudlnon Height's 

ilimry 

Merrlljl 

0|>on Air 

I'ee body -.t. 

i'opo 

Ulvorslde 

l{O7(dl0 

Mnith 

^ nowdoii,...., 

a. raul...f..^ 

Vof'ailonal High 

S<ihooL 

JetTerson SirMt..,*., 


Tot4l. 


■ .1 


hhan-I . 
iK'r ot 

rogiilur? ber of 
Icarb' aids. 


20 

4.^ 

2 i 
18 > 
13 t 
IS ! 
72 .\ 

17 
23 
10 

1 . 
13 I 
13 

18 
18 

1 

17 

18 
31 
10 
13 
U 

0 

18 

2 
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Niim- ! 
ber of! 
spec ini. 
teach* ! 


Tolal 

niita- 

ber. 


Schools. 


COI.ORED /»C1I00L3. 


Num- 
ber of 
r^ilor 
tooch- 
ers. 


27 

53 

2 

21 

15 

10 

27 

21 

25 

22 

2 

15 

14 

TiQ 

10 

2 

22 

21 

24 

20 

14 

13 

12 

I 


I Caldwell. 
I Carnes.. 


i niiirlea. /. 

<jJrQn4 

Cr^w ood 

KSWdJko 

KortrecUt High 

Schooled 

Korlreoht CJrammar 

School 

l.>a Rose. 

Porler. -A* 

^Virginia Av«ju^... 

Total.. 

^rand total.... 


450 


Num* 

Num- bor of Total, 
ber of i special' num« 
aids. I teach- tier 

•rs. 


2 '. 
1 i. 


153 


1 . 
8 . 

1: 


'TO 


6 

16 

3 

24 

13 

12 


19 

26 

13 

19 


170 


Of a tpltal of 6^56 teacHere, pripcipala, ftn^ m,^lfo de* 

wtec>m the taUeMiionnii-irfl 
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62 THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTBM OFi MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

\ ^ 

cerning training, experience, etc., was sent, a total of 638 responded— 
^399 elementary, white, 157 eleinentary colored, 69 secondary white, 
and 13 secondary colored. 

Plrt:P.\nAT0RT TRAINING OF WHITE TEACHERS. 

Of the 399 white teachers and principals in the elementary schools 
‘ responding, 128, when elected to the department, had received less ‘ 
than the equivalent of a four-year high-school course; 191 had re- 
ceived the Equivalent of a full four-year high-school course, but 
•^othing more; 65 had received some college training in addition to 
a high-school course or its equivalent, while but 15 had both a high- ' 
school course and a full college course at institutions of recognized 
standing. 

As to the professional training for teaching, of the 399, 194 came 
into the Memphis schools w ithout any normal-school work or work 
of a professional character at all ; iOl had spent' less than two years 
at a normal school, many of these having taken no mdt'e than one 
or two summer sessions, while 44 had the cqtmalent of a full two- 
year normal-school course. ' • 

It is interc^ng to note thiit nearly one-half of those, responding;^ 
189 to be exact, were graduates of the Memphis schools. Of these^ 
189 local graduates, 106 entered the department witl^t professional 
training of any kind; 80 had had-some^normalyschoop work,. usually 
one or two summer sessions, while 3 reported that they had taken a 
two-year course Peabody College for the Training of Teachers. 

• Of the teachers of the white high .schools, 69 in number, 14 re- 
ported that upon entering the departhient they had received nothing 
more than high-school training ; 35, in addition to high-school work, 
had received some college training, usually at summer sessions, 
.,,whilo 20 stated that tl^^ey were graduates of reputable colleges and 
" universities.at the time th^ Avere elected tb positions injhe schools. 

K/-': . ‘ ‘ ^ 

SUMMARY OF THE TRAINING OF WMIl^: TEACHERS. 

T'- » ■ ' . ' . '5 ' 

;v:. >From4he foregoing it is clear that the academic preparation of 
^4^ approximately 80 per cent of the elementary white teachers when 
they "^entered the' schools of Memphis vas lim\jtcd to a four-year 
pS high-school course or less, and that only 20 per. cent had received ■ 
l^l^l^any acadeipic timining beyond that of high-schpol grade. Further- 
more,* nearly 50 per'ceht of the elementary^ teachers 'began their work 


M prof^ional training vras^limit^ t9\oim or. two sea- 

- sUmmeFhoicm'aliu while only about IQ peprieilt brouaht io 


any" pirbfe^ioual training bf any kipd» Of the remaining 
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Moreove^r, 206 teacliers, a Kttle more than half of those reporting, 
stale that they had liad no teaching experience vdiatever before en- 
tering the scliool system of Memphis, while 43 others had not taught 
.more tlian'two veal's. 

As to the whitejiigh scliools the facts shoiv that 20 per cent of 
the members of tlie te^iclwng corps at the time. of their selection'had 
received only a high-sc'hool training; 50 per cent had done some 
college work, for the naost part at summer sessions; 80 per cent only * 
were graduates of colleges of standing; while a third of the entire 
number had no teaching experience. , . ‘ 

The facts, therefore,44iow that only almut one-third of the teachers 
of the white high schools of Memphis, when t%ey were elected, 
measured up fully to the standard of preparation which good high 
schpofs of the country are insisting uiion, namely, graduatioiT.frdih " 
a college or university of recognized standing. It is not surprising,, 
in view of this situation, that the Ceji^a^Tigh School 'should have 
failed to be accredited by the Southern Commission of Colleges and 
Universities. As rapidly as possible these teachers pow in the high 
schools who are thei-e owing to laxity of superintendents and boards 
or- because of personarrclationslups,'and w hose work is weak, sJiould “ 
be eliminated and theri; places filled w’ith i>ersons better qualified to 
do the tilings which need to be done. .1, . . 

if 

/ * 

rUKrAUATORY TRAINING 0& COLORED TEACHERS. 

A ^ 

Siinilaidy, the situation in the colored schools .in respect to pre- 
liminary training is as follows: . ' # 

Of a total of 157 teachers and jirincipuls of the colored clemfentary 
.schools who reported, 54 had received nothing more than the three 
;^ears’ course at the local Kortrecht High School ; 72 had taken the 
work at T.«e Moyne Institute, the equivalent of a high-school course, ^ 
with a little time devoted to professional training; 6 came in from 
the Howe Institute; while 85 had the training given by other ine^- 
tutions for colored students. Of this latter grbnp, 6 had done work , 
at Fisk Uni verity and 3 at Taskegee. ^ 

Of the 13 teachers in the colored high' school (Korti’echt) who 
reported, 5 had taken a high-school cbui'se -only ; 3 had done some 
college work in addition; while 5 w'eie graduates of colleges in good 
standine. . . , . 






Of the 54 elementary teachers who had graduated from, the KbiV 
ti-echt High';Schqol (the local school), 45 had received no piofesr^S 
sionartiaiiiing for the work of teacliing; 2 had dpnejwork in tbe;^^ 
■ Saielby County normal sesSonsj 3 had takefi work ih a^diUon at 
I^^MoynOj. Jfistitutei^^^^^ 4 had; attended /one\qr mom 
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v)>:-^; -9[%8t 48 46 say, neasiy Saif »f the coloired teat^eri h> the ele- 
^mentary' schools came in frdm ^e I^e Mdyne Institute; about 35 
per qent from the Kortrecht Hi^ School; and the remainder from 
9 ther institutions, doing about the^ame grade of work, except -that, 
8 or ID teachers have received excellent college or imiversity train- 
■ ing. Eighty pet cent of these teachew had no professional training 
at all, while tJie remaining 20 per ceni, for the most parf, had taken 
only one or two terms at a summer normal. Fifty-one had no teach- . 
ing experience when they entered, and of 34 others iheir experience 
amounted to two years or ,le.s.s. 

thi: causes roa tow standards. 

The standards of academic and professional training and of teach-* 
ing experience required of candidates, fov teaching positions in' the ' 
Memphis school system as shown by the foregoing facts are altogether 
,,, No one should ever be permitted to teach in an elfementaiT 

^hool who has not had a full four-year high-school course and a two- 
;^oar nonnal training course in addition,, or thejr equivalents, , as, a 
h^essary-'minimuni of preparation. - Furthermore, every teacher in 
high.^ool grades sliotild have a full four-year course at a standard 
college or university, together with special professional training. 
These are tlio standards of academic and professional equipment 
which the Citizens of Memphis should require of tRe teachers of their 
children. Indeed, in general, the quality of the instruction will fall 
below the standanl which the taxpayers of thb city have a right to 
r<-k_ demand to the degree that the teachers fail to measure up to this 
. "^mhdmum of pi-eliminary training. 

-Sev^l Te^ns can be pointed outwhreh account, in part at least, 

the Ipw standards of preparation required by Memphis boards. ( 

>’.The salaries paid in the past have been too Ipw tp- attract to the 
•fenphis schools teachers of the qualification^ desired or to hold thei^ 
^he sChodls onge they are bbtained. ^ During the last two yenrs in 
ficulor salari^ elsewherSj and in otlier lines of activity, have ad- 
iced^omuch more rapidly than they have in Memphis that 4ea5hers 
numbers. Boards* have been obliged to accept 
any<®^?^ho came-^i^gj'ir^ qualifications, to avoid 

^ dosing dOwn'bla^ and^equirbig the chiidfeh to be kept at home, 

which the city hafrbwn 

r Wr^tWa&iiftiag the t^p ypare, th^ country has been ft war k indi- 
, b^|he facbfliat 182 new.^ftoh^ pid ai%Isaye 

1917 >to taJ^ of schools: 

- 20% ^ ^ite Jigli 

^ 0^ 17T t^^chers be^ 

^ 90i^%ring of 
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of the school population of tfie city, but most of them>came in to fill r ^ 
vacancies created by resignations. •*- ^ 

Moreover, wedtem Tenne.ssee has not had ‘until within flie 
seven years a normal schoil supported at State expense for the prepa- ' 
ration and training of olementary-scKool teachers. In cofisequeihce, 
there has been a dearth of normal trained teachers in Memphis. The ' 
situation in this particular, however, ouglit not raucl^ longer to exisU: * ^ 
for, with a State normal school located as it is in Memphis, on ade- " 
quate simply of teachers winxean meet tlie standard heretofore sug^ 
gested should soon bd* available. 

The State nojnual schools of Tennessee have not yet reached th^ 
standard in their prei)aration of tpacheis which the Memphis board " 
should require of those to wliom iboffeis places, for these schools at 
present permit students to matriculate for four-year course who 
have had but two yeai*s of high-school w^ork.. How^ever, a plan has ^ 
been adopte(J whereby’ in 1920 entrance requircnieni'^ will raised 
to jt requirement of three high -school years, and iit 1921 a fuU*fourt \yv 
year high-school preparation will be demanded as a foundation for 
a two-year professional training course for those wishing to enter S- 
the elementary schools as teachers, though a four-year course wilbj^^ 
be provided for those wishing to continue. 


TUE ‘ aid-teacher” SYSTEM. 
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A not her reason which accounts for the preponderance of teachers^ ^ 
of too meager aciulomic and professional training in the Memphis" 
gehools is to be found in the system of aid teacllers^- which tha^. 
Memphis system has employed for many years.* Fy this plan griuTili^, 
fttes of the local .high ^hools upon passing an examination, whichf^il^ 
most of them are able to do, are assigned to teachers in the g??ad^ " 
who haveJarge and crowded classes. These ‘^aids” are expected tpT 
help the teacher in whatever she wishes done. They are on full time, 
are paid $50 per .month the first yekr ftiSd $55 per month t{ie second 
.year, after whidh peribd they are eligible for appointment ^ 
teachers, when""vacanc^s arise, without further examination. Many^S; 
of the teachers how Irving imjthe elementaryit^d^ came 
tins plan." Tho aids receive n6 special instru^ion in their wbrk,"mhp^ 
are they ^ven^any special Supervision. They are acquim 

proficiency ^nd skill in teaching through oWning l&e teach^ to' 
whom they are assisted afld thrdi^h following the sugg^ions^wbicK 
shfe tn6y ^ve fi^om time to^time. ^ 

' |n pmcticejiiis arAn|e^^^^ Qist hMly in ew 

f ^ one'^tgacher 

§ ^hii^ nuih , 
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vff period" with' the teach^ to which they wore first as- 

d|ned.^ .Uo Opportumiy is afforded for the discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved ^In good teaching; so whatever practices the “aid” 
acquires must be gained largely by imitation. The plan deters the 
young people from going off to a normal school and making real 
preparation for their work, for obviously many young people would 
"'leather begin serving as “aids” receiving $50 per month for two 
years than to go to the expense of attending a norn^al school for the 
^ period. Again, it means that the regular cla^room teacher 
must teach the aid as well as the children of her class. Further-' 
tnore^ the presence of the aid is doubtless taken as an excuse for the 
^ ^issignment to the class teacher, in instances, of altogether more chil- 
dren than she should have. Neither is the plan fair to tlie children, 
for they are entitled at all times to the best and most experienced 
instructors which it is possible to secure for them. It ought not to 
be necessary for them to be taught at any time by young and inex- 
^ perienced aidsi 

^ Without doubt the mgagcihess of the salaries paid in the Memphis 
schools in the-past, the slowness with, which the department has met 
Vthe enormous rise m living cost, the failure of tlie State normal 
-^hools of Tennessee wore quickly to raise their admission standards, 
Ac and honw to increase the« qualifications of. their graduates, and the 
aid-teacher ’V system w’hich has prevailed in Memphis for many 
r years go far toward explaining the fact that at the present time the 
system has in it so many people so poorly q\ialified by education, 
and experience for their w’ork. 
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NO PLAN FOR ELl>irNATlNG THE POOH TEACIIEH. 


other reason in accounting for this situation sliQuld not bo 
V^i^vetlook^, and that is that no plan apparently has ever been sys- 
■ ‘tematiioaily enaployedl by superinten^nfe or by boards in Memphis 
teacher who in her work, has not measured up to 
' 'stjandajfdl* Of eflSciency and who hais not given evidence of 

ipwfessloijaH; growth. It is impossible, to devise preliminaiy 
tests of efflcibficy which will unfailuogly prevent some ^ooi getting 
|^into;*4pJ>aiJ3n®^ ought not be therk Hpwever careful a 
«upermtende|ttfitidi^ lizard jm in e|^inting teechens, theije will 

p^Yriwj^^be i^oand some who.fajil to do creditable wOKb. One of the 

to anddntti'hich of its 
lackihg^. the tenj^ramenta}^ asnfl inteJlej^toiil; qualjitfes 
success in. is TdCMhly necessary , , 

-f 8‘tch .1)8 ft^^liBin|dji?i^teia, wf luob di^ws Ifee teach^ ‘ ' ‘ V’ 

liwgely Ss^ |ouf^.o&e,r then nonual gchools, shqnid,jha?a;an * 
out 1^; gho; eti^r Mid of eiimineting those ' 
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Thi^ hd Mojne Normal Institute was orgoiiized in 1861, under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Society, as a vocational and in- 
dustrial school for negro youths. The school comprises a faculty of 
about 19 teachers made up chiefly of white men and women of col- 
lege training obtained in the Nprth and East, though, some of the 
teachers are colored people of good education. The school attempts 
to carry its students over the ground usually covered by good four- 
year high schools, and it should be said that it gave evidence of doing 
the work it has undertaken in a very cieditable way. To meet the 
demand of students entering the ‘school for a training which wifi 
prepare for teaching, a nonual course was instituted. This coui*se,. 
however, parallels the other courses, ail of which terminate with the 
twelfth year, that is with the completion of wliat cori'esponds to the 
regular four-year high-school period. This normal course is difier- 
entiated from the college preparatory course of the school only very 
slightly daring the first two yeai*s, but with the third and fourth 
years a greater divergence between the two is to be noted. Some at- 
tention is giveil to the study of psychology, pedagogy, school man- 
agement, school hygiene, and methotls of teaching. Along with 
this work, a practice school has been organized which gives oppor- 
tunity whereby the students can get some practical exi^rience in 
actual teaching under trained supervision. 

Inaamuch as this course is given while the pupil is pui*suing his 
regular high-school studies, training for teaching' is gained only at 
the expense of tune which should be devdted to high -school work. 
The pibfessional work, therefore, uilder present conditions, can not 
be considered as of adequate clmiacter. 

looking for a source of colored teachers for the schools of Mem- 
phis, in addition to the State Agricultuifal and Industrial ^'farinal 
School for Negroes at Nashville, it would! seem to be n feasible proj- 
ect for 4he board of education to enter intfo an arrangement with the 
of the Le Moyne Institute /whereby the former would 
qualiflcatiohs for colored teaqShers to a point sitch that a 
proWional Coum of training, in addition to a !pur-year 
course, would be demanded- If this were donej doubt- 
; of the Le Moyne Inst^ute would be v^iUing'^ add 

^ ^ course beyemd the fonr-year high-sohooi tourse 

^ now^givmg and^ to eliminate ifrom the high^^SchoCl 

' period In^v^^Ofk of jrof^^ ^^racter whteh they f^re nqir trying 
da^With su% en ar^gemenkthe tc koyne Institute would be 
- ^ < pfositioh tp jo wO>W in the m^inin^dt fe^achem wbtdh Would be " 
^ wQrfh^hfle;7(tai|i[e oaiBrh^^ 
opp^unit^r b« teachet# j^ho woilfiilie vas§^better trainea 

for tawhing than tho^ ^ 
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In line with this plan the Kortrecht High School should be shifted 
from its present unsuitable location, should be provided with a prop!kr?f 
site and with adequate buildings and equipment, and a full four- 
year course arranged for. It should further be require that all the 
graduates of this sciiool who desire to teach in the Mehipl^s schools 
should take, this\wo-y ear training course at the I/e Moyne Institute 
or at some institution which would do the same grade of work. An 
arrangement of this character, it is believed, would work to the 
mutual advantage of the Le MoyOe Normal Institute and of the city 
of Memphis. . ■%: 

It would be well to investigate the possibilities of the Howe Insti- 
tute, also in Memphis, in this connection. The reports coming to the ' 
staff regarding the work of this institution I’aise a doubt, howevei’i 
as^o its availability for this purpose. . ,, 


THE NEED FOR SUPERVISION, 






A has been suggested in preceding paragra^plis that to keep tl>e 
teaching corps at a* high plane of efficiency. a twofold process is neces* 
sary -the insistence U|X)n high admission standards und a method j 
of eliminating tl^ poor teacher. There is a third im|>ortant epu ^ 


, ^ ^ ^ - — 1' 

sideration in fuicomplishing this result which no progressive superin- \ 

tendent and boyd ^will ever overlook, and thaX is devising means und ’C! 
methods for iml^roving the efficiency of the corps while' the members 
are still in the service. 

llie fir§t and most obvious method is that of providing an a(Je- J- 
qunte .supervisorial staff.. Teachers must have supervision, if good^^ 
teamworkJs to be secured. In the end, the efficiency of a system of . , ^ 
schools depends u\xn\ collective effort. Confusion, loss of time 
effort," and general wastage on all sides can be avoided only by the^^ 
careful coordination of the work of every individual. This coordii:^ 
nation of plan and of effort can be secured in no oilier way &an - - 
through the personal siipervision of a leader or leaders wlio endcayc^^^ 
to unify the work of all in order Uiat definite aims may be ^eacU^ ^5?^ ^ 
authorized plans carried into execution: " ^ r ^ 

This responsibility rests directly upon thb shoulders of the supqrm- 
teml^nt and his corps of assistants and supervisors expressly fleeted 
for their ability as Jea4et$ and for their Itnpiyledgc. of devils. In 
most cities ^f the size of Memphis jU^i;c is ^(sUperyisqif of prTimar 
gradesj a supervisor of intermediate ^wjesf a itipervi^r 
dustri^ \Vo^ of Hie 'system througi^pidi a 
e^npkdca thwughouC;.® 
visor of plby^Lcal actiViti^^thTOughoqi ;^ not ah 

ways, a 8uJ)efvfsor ^f penmiyaship >hrpu^^ 

•^tthixiughout; and tlien heads of high-schobl depatUnentSi who 
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- are I'esponsible, in the lu^li-school corps^^or the pliinning and teach- 
ings of tlieir respective subjects and whose ability and responsibility 
are recognized in the salary schedule and whoso jurisdiction, in 
places, extends downward to embi'ace the work jn their respective 
fields in the junior high schools. 

These supervi^ois, acting witlfthe superintendent as their leader 
and with and through the principal^) in the several schools, constitute 
the supervisory body w’hose duty it is to lay out p^ins in discussion 
with the teachers, and through cooperating with the latter gradually 
bring about a well-knit and thoroughly coordinated school system 
which shall increasingly reach higher standards of efficiency in every 
department of its activity. 

In respect to such a supervisional staff Memphis is unfortunately 
placed, for the only supervision which the teachers arc now getting, 
aside from that afforded by the principals, is given by a supervisor 
and One assistant of music in the elementary schools; by a sujjervisor 
of handwork for children in the primary grades whose attention has 
been diverted to'Eed Cross sewing activities; and by a supervisor of 
physical activities. Until a year ago there was a supervisor of pri- 
mary teachers, but the present board al)olished the office and trans- 
ferred the supervisor to the principalship of one of the grade schools. 
The high schools have not yet been organized on iKe departmental 
basis, though the staflf was informed that this^tep was contemplated. 


y. 


SrPERVISJOX OF THE COLORED SCHOOLS, 






As niattei's now stand the colored schools arc w ithout any special 
T^pervision of any kind except for that rendered in innsic by one 
person. The superintendent of schools meets the principals and the 
teachers of the colored schools for One session per month, ht which 
anatters of general interest rather than of specific detail are presented 
•by the superintendent or by some one w'lio has been invited to ad- 
the meeting. No opportunity offers at these meetings for a 
disicu^ioU of matters pertaining to the internal work of the schools, 
.altkotigh It is planned that the monthly meeting shall break up into 
suflT discussion and for some special study under the 
dii^^OTO of th^ priitcipals of file respective schools. 

J Thei^ is a definite need for a :^l-equipped sj^rvisof^ of ^ the 
colored sbIkwIs who shall J?OSk undfe the miijricdiaf^rec^op ©4 the 
mi]^nntend&t>n4 'n’ho sMI giv'&his fulf time to the pfoblems of 
tKftse fi(di«H>ls.. jfta |inie goes by tfn^ the worh develops, should 
Iw^dded sqpefyigofs of speclid 8tibjec$s fts if ttupervision is 4-- 

cssehtial for siiccessfiil irork fi^white school^, the|h * - 
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reason why it should be provided £6r colored schools, if the money 
expended upon Negro education is to bring the fullest returns. 

It is a debatable question in the minds of the survey staff whether 
such a supervisor should be a colored man or wliether he should be 
ii ^\*hite )uan who takes a sympathetic interest in the problems of 
the Xegro race. The staff has no hesitation in saying that theoreti- 
cally it believes one of the colored race should be chosen, but, prac- 
tically, it must admit that in instances where this plan has been 
adopted it has not* worked ^tisfactorily, because of the failure of 
the colored people themselves to stand back of the supervisor in a 
unified way. Be this as it may, there is urgent need for a supervisor 
of colored schools and fgr a supervisorial staff as well. The staff 
therefore recommends the appointment of such a supervisor when 
tlie board is convinced that a well-equipped pei-son is available, 
and that, as . opportunity arises, his work be supplemented by a 
supervisor of primary giad^ and also by a supervisor of inters 
inwlintc grades, who shall be skilled in the work of their respectiya_ 
fields. , . , 

OTIIKK WAYS OF IMPROVING ^IIE SCHOOL CORPS, 1 ^ 

Such a staff of superyisoi's, working under the general direction 
of a leader of initiative and inspiration, will be able so to guide and 
help the inexperienced and weak teachei's that tlie necessity for dis- 
missal in many instances will be avoided. It is, however, possible to 
» go further iii providing opportunity, wiiereby teachers may improve 
themselves while they are still in the service. By lectu rex's brought 
in from time to time, by the organization of gi’oups for the intensive 
study of school problems, by eshiblishing clubs for the reading and-. 
discussion of educational topics, by arranging thatr^t^achers may 
visit othei’s in the corps and in oUier cities for the purpo^ of ob*? 
^rving their work, by exchanging teachers with sclxool departmenib 
in other cities in other parts of the country, by granting a sabbatical -ti. 
leave on half or full pay jfor travel and study, by encouragip^ 

^ . tendance at summer normals and colleges, and by giving recognition^ 
to individuals who are striving to increase their efficiency, by ^ 

motions ih the corps and tl^ough increased I'emuneration, ^ 

ive Gduc^tors m many cities are accomplislung milch iiou iriiproV^^^ 
their teaching force. . 

Th^ it^rts of the teachers of Memphis etrow that many jta^ 

^ “?Qade,^POptfendable &5o^to^ evjj^ handicapped as they h^e beeit bj" " 
smalt Balarils and ^ Uie^cogjfyfion of ‘telteir 

te jmp^ve thein^ves^, whi^ elemettt|i |9 

teacheiVreport^ that since entering 
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(hey h^ taken courses in suituner sessions at various normal schools 
, and colleges of the country. Of the remaining 176 who had not taken 
such courses, about two*thirds have lecently entered the department 
:• ^'and* have not yet had time' to take sUch wo^'k. There are some 60 ele- 
mejitary teachers, however, wha have been in the department more 
than two yeai*s, s(Hne, indeed, for a number of years, and yet who 
have not availed themselves of i^his opportunity for increasing theii’ 
efficiency. 

The situation in this respect in the white high schools*is as follows: 
Of the 69 teachers and principals reporting, 41* have taken summer- 
school work, while 29 have not. Of the 29, about 15 have been elected 
to their positions within two years. 

In the colored schools, of 170 teachers reporting, 119 state that they 
h. ve taken work of this character. 

This is a creditable showing and indicates that the teaching corps 
of Jihe Memphis schools is awake to the importai^e of taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity for * professional growth within reach, 
although, doubtless, the credit is due in instances, at least, to the face 
that former boards required all teachers not needed in the vacation 
schools of Memphis to attend summer normals. 
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3. THE SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES. 


SUGfiKKTlONS MAHft BY TKACHH3S. 


y "A Rubstantlftl Increase In teachers’ salaries, so that they may not be ham- 

> pered, but may work Imppily and contentedly and thus ?:ot» better results and 
ilso have time and means for self-iuiprovement. To k> ep out of a rut It is nec- 
lessary to go away and study during the summer; then you come back to your • 
^ass feeling refreshed and reotly to wi>rk with retiewed energy. But you can’t 

. always go on borrowed money.” 

^ ” Last;^ but not 'least, a teacher should be paid enough to keep her from worry- 

f-'. Ing constantly over how she can manage her flnauclai affairs. She gives her 
life to the work and has a right to expect enongii to be well dressed, well fed, 
have a few pleasures, and save something.’* 

* V.;rhe most serious problem at present Is the very low salaries paid to teachers 
and principals, for ainless there is an increase worth while there will be many 

V W teafchers^go Into the commercial world this fall, and the greatest gues- 
' * ^t^on Vpiere can we find others to take their pfhees?” ^ 

rM”. ** Balajfea aH here, as elsewhere, no self-respecting, tiducated 

• womiffi can live on them comfortably. Good teachers ore leaving thesiSj^stem, 
pay, aad^vory few are taking up the profession of teaching. 

l i^gd^ltlon.pf, mhri In coippensaUon. At present salaries are fn* 

> of service pnlj^ with result that the competent und^lncom- 

peiten% tim TemuneratcA - v- * 

f.U^rd «of edttcatiOil IQ paV adcQuat^ salfiries and then l&ake^ the |>e$ni refhents 
nf ^neaUpn, temper^^ pei»bna«Qr 


ife: 


“ When In ouc worlt we 

f fww while in service.' 
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SGHQQIj OBOAlTJZATIOl?t. SUPEBYISION, AKD ^JUSTaKCB. 

' ■ " ' * >1 ’ 

" Pay teachers more salary and reqoire of them more professional work.” ' 
^ Teacher's ability should be recognized morc'than her erperlence.*'' ~ 

nre w'orto^whlle^***^^ enable teachers to take normal-school courses' that 

" The teachers are overw’orked and underpaid. I do not believe It Is possll.le 
to do Justtce to the school, tho children, the subjects to be tanght, or to rayielf 
u hen I have to teach, eight classes per day. I am supposed to Have seven preuii- 
rntums but every minute of the day Is occupied In teaching classes of imy where 
be done ^ equlpnw!nt Is very Inadequate for- the work to 

" Pay. better salaries and so free the teachers from dnanclal worrlo. 

Will do hotter work.” * 

” traiulng and degree of success in teaching be the basis for wlary in- 
<mi«o. Pretty <Jifficult to arrive al luuer here. Have taught five years here 
ami can count the official visits on five flng<>rs.” * 

“Give a suhbutlcal year to teachers,*.^ .• ^ 

“An Incrcnf^e in salaries and more male teacners. Ten. tiiousand dollars of 
DOW be saved by clearing Central Hlirh of a, lot of ‘d^d 

‘‘ Ih'tter snliirl^, so we can have better teachers. Some of ^ur most efflcioit 
teachers Imve left the service bec*auft it was almost Impossible to live on the 
salary reoefvetl” v v« luc 

“A bettoiu Hilary for the tencber7so that all hlg'tlnie and energy* irrnv be de- 
voted to >i('InK)l work and preparation of school work and duties Vnd Jthat 
he may he able to spoad his vacations in doing special work in summer nomialT” ' 

“ Better salaries for Negro teachers so they caa give all their time to school 
work can go to different parts of Uie country to nttral^rnmer schools and 
instltutea^nd also that tiieJr llvltg conditions may be nhproved." 

to t^‘ high cost of living’ I reconiraend that the standard of salary 
be so etxable the teacher to do her school Work without worrvlnit 

about liow' she Is going to secure the necessities of life.” 

‘‘ Better salaries. A sahiry that would permit the teachers to attend atunm^ 
schools; stibscrjbe for* and take educational journals, etc., and support tbem. 
selves; not live In debt arid work all summer.” .. ^ 






Tliey*^^ 


the PHE8ENT BCHEDUIE, 
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Not until Inst September^l9l8) was the board jof educatioa of 
Memphis able to make any response to tho tremendous rise in living 
cost by increasing the salaries of school employees. ITor many y«*gS 
prior to 1917 the maximum tax limit for school purposes as fix;^ by " ^ 
the charter under which the schools operate was 25-! ce'nfes on ^erjt^- 
$100 of assessed property valuation. In 1911 4>ifl limit was , 

4o 40 <^tsi 3 cents of this amount, however, ve^s set aside, it 
stipulated, tor buildings^ nnd equipment. By act «f the last legis- '7 
^ure a mandatoiy^ote for School purposes of 5Q cents 
i^d, .^though x^as not to b^me operatic® unta 

' l§l»r«6yerthe]^, in |e^ipase to the the « 

h^ard,‘on the of iiim uumaase to ^ato, 

of afi pf the irnguto toa^dietf in toe schools $10 ^ 

dating? this advanto beck to the beginning of the f«U 
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ii; ' 64 THE PCBtIO SCHOOL SYSTEM O?' MrMPHJ^’TBNNESSKB. 

ber, IOI61,., As it now stands, then, the salary schedule of the depart- 
5 nipnt is as" follows: , « ’ 

> ' Tahtj5 l.^SfiJary schedule of school employees, Memphis, 1019} 


Offlrar^ ani3 t«aobers. 


Supertatcndfut 

Secretary of the board. ^ 
Aisiftaiit secretary . . 


euruvisou. 


Music. 

Art 

Assistant supervisor of music 

Physical dirMtor 

Buper\isor music (colored schools). . 

•5 

FRIKCITALS. 

Elementary: 

All white schools^ irrespective 

ofsise 

'All colored schnls, irrespective 

ofslBO ,T,, 

High: 

Crntm High 


Vocational Higb..... 

Komecht (colored) 1., 

tBACBERS. 

Elementary, white: « « 

First trade 

Becond to seventh gradM 

Eighth grade 

. V, Elementary, colored: 

First i^e 

Second to seventh grade 

Eighth trade. 

High school; white: All teachers 

High Bcbod, colored; All teachers. . . 


AlDft TO TKACHERS. 


Elementary, white; 

First year of service. ... 

Seoond year of service. 
Elementary, cfriored: 

... , Firsts^ of service....: 

? ftwmd year Of service 

*/ auhsmot^ teachers 


m 


1720 

720 

720 

fiOl 
fi 04 
504 
1,140 
■ 720 


83,000 

2,fl00 

1,030 


1,680 

1,680 

1,.V)0 

1,500 


2,000 

1,500 

^,700 

2,400 

1,620 


1,140 

1,020 

l,0ffl 

840 

720 

840 

1,440 

1,044 


Per year. 

r ' y ’ 



Officers and teachers 

Mini- 

Maxi- 


mum. 

rotim. 

• 


CUSTODIANS' and JANITORS * 


White: 

Hnice 5k:hool . 
Cunmiiugs.... 
Gordon., 


Par year. 


Mini- 

mum. 


Guthrie (815 rent), 

A. B. mil 


Idlewild . 

Lauderdale 

Leath (813 reiitK^ 

Leath No, 2 

Lenox. 

• H^son ii eights. 

Maury 

rill.. 


Merrill 
Open Mr. 

Peabody 

Pope 

Riverside 

Rorelle 

Smith 

Snowden 

St. Paul 

Vocational High 

Col oiled; 

CaWvtell 

Parnes.... 

Grant 

Greenwood 

Klondike 

Kortr^ht Grammar.... 

Kartrecht High 

La Rose 

Porter... 

Virginia Avenue 

Attendance ofll(«r (whl(o) 

Attendance officer (cotor^)..;. 
Superintendent re}xiirs 

Superintendent's secretary 

Stenographer (siiperinlendent's 

secretary) 

Storekeeper (white man) 


Ifaxi 

mum. 


81,500 

1,260 

1,020 

1,090 

1,700 

1,440 

1,260 

980 

1,320 

960 

960 

1,080 

1,080 

720 

1,140 

1,140 

1,273 

1,500 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

1,320 

360 

4.50 

630 

480 

540 

450 

450 

685 

450 

450 

1,020 

480 

1,680 

1,820 

1,020 

900 


— Ma_paW Id 12 raonthly payments- For teachers they automatically Increase 860 per xmt 
tulHtl»nAziiBqal» reached. j— * 

tJB irdiyvvIs totmahtog. ^ m • 

their rent fVee as they live in houses on the s^oo) ground. They alto 
rafTM fuel imd UghL On the other band they have to provide out of their salaries for whatever help 
need In caring for their buildings. 




TMBMPHaiS HAS MADE SMAtLEST |lE8FjONSE TO 4JICKEAS£» LIVING COST$. 

; salaries of whit^ tetfdujrs of elementary and high'-seWol 

- ■ grad$ \verB recently raised, th§ir sjalaiy schedule had remained for 
l^v^iaany years ai^ $§00 to $900 for elementary .teachers and $i,020 to 
for\Mgli-w^ool teachers. The flat advance of $12(1 per year 
rwhiictt^^e riiise “ii^^saJary brought meaht an jperease of about 1,6 
por^clpi folj the toAch^rs gra4e,an4 P®r 

^aciierwof biglvsoho^ M(liv§)^e^ilvanM pf Ifl or l4 

(>er c$n^ cpiol^t^o ih%tfed. 'B 's^be of interest toja 

pure jtbte 'Willphat m*fde ip oilier citieA of the country* 
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SCHO0& 0BOAHM5AT1OK, SrpsamSTeiT, 

A study which the Bureau of Education has just made of 149 cities 
of the country shows the following facts regarding the advances 
which ha^e been made in teachers’ salaries since 1914. Three renort 
no ad vilnce ; 22 report an average advance of 15 per cent or less • 58 
reix.rt an average advance ranging from 1C to 25 per cent; 14, with 
most thym near tlie upper limit, report an average advance of 
from >C to ,50 per cent; 41, of 31 to 50 per cent; and 11, of more than 
1.0 per cent Memphis is seen, therefore, to fall into that group of 
cities wliicli has made the smallest response to increased living cost 
w hen the percentage of increase is considered. 

now TKACllEUh’ SALAKIKS IN MEMMIIS COMPARE WITH TIIO.SE IN OTHER 
^ CITIES, 

In tlie c,uestiomiaire sent out to tlie teachers by the survey commis- 
VUH was asdced to state her total salary for the year' 

1. I» order to determine where Menipliis stood with* respect 

t<) he salaries winch slie paid her teachei-s, a comparison was made 
w-.th salajjs paid elementary and high-school teachers in 392 
( itiCb of 100,000 population or more in all parts of the country.' 

MKMITIIS COMTARFD WITH UTIES OF THE SAME SIZE. ^ 

/* ^ group of teachers in Memphis 

- (• .2p.>r cent) receive a higher salary ($1,000 to $1.199), than the 
h.^.st group 0 teachers (32.2 per cent) iii the 392 cities ($800 to 
N»9.)) It .should be borne in mind, however, that 105 of the 149 
", teachers who fall into the salary ^oiip of $1,000 to $1,199 

immcd only $1,020. No teacher in the elementary schools of Mem- 
phis received a higher salary than $1,140, whereas 20.6 per cent of 

$13r.mI$2'o^^^^^ 

gi'0''P of elementary 

teacher? a higher salary than other cities pay the largest group of 
heir teachers, but she stops at that point. Her maximum for ele- 

Sekies." ?hort of the maximum ih the 

Aftiong the negro teachers in Memphis, 121 teacliero out of 137. oc ^ 
88 per cent, receive only Uie/iinirnum salary paid white teachers, or . 

ss. The luaxiniuin salary for t he Negro teachers was $9C0- Three 
t^tSry tjfb questionnaire stated, that they* receive!! 

unde? tljS title 

«(ary .ehedule eir m cltT«r^ hoi nt . the 
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eALAllIKS OF MKMrilIS TEACIIKIIS ( OMIWHKO WITH THOSE OF OTIIEK C ITlKft 
- DISTIIIIU TKD AO'OllhlNCJ 1\> (;E<XJir A mO AL I>0(*ATU)N. 

1 • . 3- , 

III onloi* to ♦4^‘tcnuinc IkAv inmh Memphis paid her feachcrs as 
compaml with otliei' cities in tlie South and in otiier parU of tlm 
dry. a comparison was^ nmilo with diflerent geographical gron[)s 
rl^Mi.tho cities were distrihiitod. as follows: * • ' 

Group A. Kiistcrn, iiicJiuliii- < ’onrttN-l init. Maiiwv Now Haiup' 

shin*. New ,JerM-y. New York. iViuisylvaMni. Ulu«le I.slau.l, Vermour. 

Group H. Souilieru, iiirliulin;: Ahilnuna/ Arkniisus. 'l >el:i ware, lHsirii*t of 0>- 
. Iiinihia. I'*loii(ia. Ceoriihp Keulurky. I.ouishitia. Maryhiuil. Ali.ssUslppi. North' 
Cni'oHim. Somli (.'arolina. Ttuiiiesstv! Tex.^.s. Vir;;hiia. We.si 
(!roup r, C rear- Lakes, iiu IiuUiis: Illinois. Iiuliatm. Miehiijtan. Ohio. Wi.s^ ouflfn, 
Group 0, (ireat IMainsT iiiYhaUu- Iowa. Katisa.s, MiniieMUa. MlssouH, NT'ltruska, 
North Dakota. tAkhiliomii. Syiith Dakota. 

Gronit i:. Western, iiK-hellmr Arizona, ralifernia. Coi(U*ju1o, Maiio, 

Nevada. New Me\iro, Ort-goii. riali, \\*tishin;,Uon, Wyoming'. 


Alorttana, - 



* A comparison of Memphis with tiic-c ditfcrciit gcogniphical groups 
shows that Memphis nppn the whole pays liigher Milaricb to liorcle- 
iiieidaj'v-school teacher.s than other ritit^ in the >^onth; Ml.i per cent 
of her elementary white teachers fall into tln^ gyonp receiving- I /)0() 
tO‘$i,lh'.h wluTcas^nly 1.1 per cent of t!ie teaeliers in the ."■(Mi^-lferu 
groiip (IJ) fall into that grou[). 

Again. tk>.l pei^cmd of the imK-liees in the southern group receive 
less than if*l;000, whereas in Memphis tJo.S per cent receive lossAhan 
^1,0(M). '(See Tal)le IK)^ Ihtt if .Memphis is conii>aml wlTlf{iti^^ 
in the ^\ ost and Mithlle M e.s't.*(Tnnips I) and K. it is ftnmd that in 
- (ironi) l) dnly,r4.|t per cent aiul in (ironp K only :M.?; jk*/ cent ofxho 
elementary teachea-.s receive less tlMui $1,000. In Memphis 
'miiiM saliy-y is .$1,110. wjieivas in Group I) il.T. 

Gronp per cent, of the elementary-school teaciiers 

iug salaries ranging from $1.:200 to $2X>00. 

iiuni-scMooL tfaciieh.s' sal.<vr;i;s. .. 

S hell the salarl^js of Memphis liigh-sohool Icaclior.s are compai'ed 
i thosTsof other eities in the South, it found. that 1 per cent*- 
:,^of the te:t?-iiers in the southern group get less than those in the mini- 
Ilium salai v gD>up of Memphis,^ but 10.2 jx'i* cent of the teivcfeers iii 
^ho southern group receive froni'S.hGtW to $2,400, whereas no high- 
ii^’hool teacher in Aleniphi.s ivroives more'than $1,440. Iii .Group D 
. 31.1 pci' cent imd in Group E 43.4 i>^r cent ofAhe high-schooHeachers 
p fiMiu $1,000 to $2,o00 as against/the "Memphis luaxirnum 6f^ 
$f,440. (Sec.Tubit'^:) ‘ 
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eOMPAKI^X M ITII bTKLR CmitS Of THK HAME KIZE, . 

Memphis paj's her largest ^oup of elementary teacliers (34.*> peix^ 
cent) a higher salary lhan otlier cities pay their hu gest group* (3J.2 
I)er cent), but she stops at that pThnt, Her inaximiun salary foi 
elementary teachei's is $1,140, whei*ea.s 20.G |>er cent of the teachoi^^ 
in cities of the same size received between $l,20t) and $2,000. Her 
nmxiinum salary for Xegro teachers is $000. Three teachers receive 
this salary, hut 88 per cent of the Negro teachers i\n eive the iiunimum 
paid white teachers or less. - • 

The minimum salary foi' high-syliool teachers in Memi)his is alxiiat 
the same as in otIu*r cities, Imt -her maxiiunm, $1,440, falls short hy 
$1,000 of the 'maximum in other cities of the same size: 41.5 per 
cent of the teachei's in these cities receive from $l,0tK) to $2,500. 


COMPARISON WifM CITII S TN DlKFKRf.NT HKl TIONS OK HU, CDCNTltV. 


%. . 


Memphis pays hi«]f|ior sal rt l ies t-o her ek 
ther cities in the South; that is, [U.2 per 






elemental* V teachcis than 
other cities in the South; that is, 3l4.2 per cent of her elcntonhiry 
teachers fall into the group receiving $1>000 to $1400. wlier^an only ^ 
4,rper cent of the teacliers in the S<>uth fall into that salary group. 
But when Memphis is compared with the West and Middle We,>>t, 
it is found that Memphis* inaxiniuin is only $1440, while in the 
Middle West 21.7 per cent of the teacher^, and in the West per 
ceht of the teachers are receivin ibunes ranging from $1,200 to 
$2,000. The maximum sa!arie?s for higli*s<’lu)ol teachers in the We^st 
and Middle AVest exceed Memi)his* maxintnm by $200 to $l,0OO, and 
♦31.1 per cent of tlie teachei's in the Middle West and 4'3.4 Ihh' cent of 
the teachers in the AVest are receiving salai ies exceeding the Memphis 
maximum; 

In Other words, if ^leinphis ix>mpaies herself with the South, sho 
can make a fairly -goo<l sliowing.on her salary sclioilule. But Mem- 
phis does not coi|fpai*e her:^If only with the South in matters of trade 
and commerce anSx business enterprise: she invite?^ canijj^lson 
these resx>ects with \ny other city in the country. But when ^ 
cOittpaTes herselfSvith cijties in otlier pai'ts of tlie cownti'v with 
resp^t 4 q Uic salaries she pays her teachers,, it is found that, her 
V ^saraiy falls far short 6f Uio standard set by cities of th'c same 
8^ in section^ of the coufttB 7 > MtH'eover, wh^p reipem^ 
^u^ing the ptist four yeai-s the cos^ of living has n^ore than 
■ .doubled) wMe teachers^ sal aric&r all oyei* the couiitry have incre&^cl 
than 20^^^ ceht^ it la ca.sy l^T^lize what Mem phisVfiiiiu^ to 
cotnh upuvep*{o that ina^efluatV stigidM*d nmst mean t^The teachera 
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6f Meal phis. The people and board of education of Memphis should 
also remember that nowhere in Ainericii U the pay of teachers any- 
thing iik« 80 liberal as it shotild be, when the di^culty of tlieir vrork, 
tlie good of the sclioois, and tlie public w'elfare aie considei^. 

THE IMPKKMANEM*: or THE TEACHIXO sfAFF. 

The fact of llie matter is that the teacher-salary schedule of Mem- < 
phis IS far too low to attract to tha profession the type of youhg 
men and wojiien ivhidi the piofessioii needs and to hold them per- 
manently in the service, Sttulies made in dilh'rent cities of the 
tenure of teachers slmw that the extent of the per^d of service of 
average of teacliei-s is tluTe years. This ini|^H?rmanency of tho 
ttVliing corps is a very diNeoncerling ami alunning matter, for " 
with so many tem hers cpmingand going, the ^uperiiilendent and his 
supervisors are greatly liandicapped in woHring out a unified, con- 
sistent, uml well-c(K)rdinatiMl school [HA'ivy. FurtWrmore., it is clear 
that teachers who enter tfie department to leave it at the first oppor^ ^ 
timit} ore not going to give to their work that i^reinitting applicft-, 
lion necessary to secure the best results. Even imder the most 
favorable conditions, theiv will always be many triuisjeiity among 
teachers, but gmxl iustructiou;\l opportunity for the Vliiliren de- 
mands that serious effoK be made To' stabilize the teacl'ng force. ^ 
Offering adequate salaries is one important means of accomplisfiing 
this object. 

Ibis instability in the teaching corps is in ^riking contrast to. 
the situation wliich prevailed among the oleinentarv schools of 
Prussia prior to the outbreak of the wMr. In the^ schools, which * 
were remarkable for producing the kind of ofliciency which Germany * 
demanded, i*erent studies sliow that C5 |>or cent of the untie teachers 
of tho cities had been in ser\dce for nuMo than 20 yt»tirs, and only ' 
(i.OO per cent had liad loss than 0 years’ service, while 77,07 per cent 
had served moi-e than HTyearsd Conditions of salary, of tenure, of 
^ retirement, provisions were such that teaching in German^ hM bo- 4 
come a profession wherein those who enter so intending to reniaifr- 
in the ^rork for life. The German eietnentttry -school teach§^' • 

not Teccivb a largo salary, birt it is sufficient to provide \nm 
comfoitftWe home, ad education for his children, a margin of saving* 
and a pension upon vejbjrernent which witt he^p hhii iiphi want foj ^ 
the 1 * 0 ^ his days, ^f^.toarfiir^g is ever fo liccoijie h profession pi ^ 
America, It Wii^ ^ on!|y after some stidi jpipvifigns apre made to ‘ 

. ^ire i^ergnanepcy mx>ia^icMng for^ ... ^ 
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COiCDinONS ESSEN tiAli TO SUCCESSFUL TEAtl^lNG. 


Good business practice' outside of the teaching profe^ion is 
■ recognizing this need, for itis learning that success within the field of 
business enterprise is largely dependent upon offering to employees 
r inducements such that long tenure and the taking of a vital interest 
in the business will inevitably ensue. If it be true that a hayppy, con- 
- tented, and care-fi-ee employee is requisite for success within the do- 
. n^aki of busines^Jjpw much more must a serene mind be essential 
. /to work of a superior quality in the-]j^iness of teaching. Good 
teaching, perhaps more than good work in any other activity is' de- 
pendent upon a buoyant, hopeful, joyous mind; for good teaching 
is a matter primarily of the* spirit. • A state of mind is contagious. 
Happy teachers mean happy childi*en, and unhappiness in a teacher 
inevitably begets unhappiness among children. Men and women, as 
well as children, can never do Their best work when they a^e dis- 

discouraged, and depressed. True, some teachers are able, 

hovirever adverse the conditions,* to live in the realm of the free spirit. 

^ but With most the response to external conditions is "powerful and 
immediate. In the interest of the children, therefore, school officials 
should giv'e.much practical consideration to the ways and means of 
improving the material conditions which press in upon the life of* 
their teacl^rs. 

♦The- qualifications required of teachers are constantly rising. 
"3 /^ ft time when'J^oung people who could do nothing else or 

wished -to gain a few dollars to enable them to attefid a business 
^ inedical or law school turned to teaching with no inten- 
0 of remaining in the work longer than a year pr two at "most; 

^ 4how days have gofie by never to return. It is now generally 
V qualities of character and intelligence, as well as 

essential; and, moi'e and more, officials who are 
to the people for the administration of their schools asje 
r^uired standard 6f qualifications. The teacher should 
. ^ dWays be,^ most casea is, the equal of the men and women who 
P * enter dtW branches qf pi^^ional life; and yet ^e, all too fre- 
' recei^^^^ leie ^an the wftges of Uioso 

-most meniflj and unskilled fcfer of the com-.^ 
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tSey tlM wbidt' ©« Sidaa^'^ 

ic the bro8i4 Ja^lda'^Qf Uie ymHi'a work; ttey Iwve^ • 
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art, and a^^^ the best “®ntributioM^ w 
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aits have produced; theydc^p abreast of political thought and. dis-'\^| 
cu^ion in their own community and in the larger community which 
lies beyond;, and, moreover, within the field of education they are 
students of the general and special method of education and keep 
in touch with the progress of pedagogical investigation and discus- 
sion, working over continually into schoolroom pmctice the estab- 
lished results of such experiment and observation. Years of prepara^ 
tion are reqiiii’ed, in the high school, in the college, or university, and 
in the professional coiu'se, followed up by vacations spent in summer 
schools, by Saturdays and holidays spent at lectures and teaclifei-s’ 
meetings, by evenings occupied in intensive and detailed preparation 
for the classroom work of the following dj^. ]^ides time, effort, 
and strength of body and of purpose/the expenditure of consider- 
able money is necessary in securing such ”preparati<m. It is no act 
of justice to those who have gone through with such a laborious and 
exi>^usive course of training as is now* required that they should, in 
the end, find themselves limited to a salary so small os'' to seem ^ 
pitifuir 

Furthermore, a teacher should purchase many books, she should, 
attend conventions and conferences, and should travel. Her 
growth can not be maintained unless she reads daily ; unless she comes 
in personal contact with people outside her 9wn comihunity, who 
afford a corrective against the provincialism of localities; and unless 
she broadens her horizon through travel. But these things can not 
be accomplished without money. Avteacher should be so situated 
financially that she erfn spend a fifth of her salary, at least,®m such 
effort at self-improvement and in the acquisition of self -culture. 

In short, a salary should be paid sufficient to enable teachers to 
live in YcaSonable comfort and still have left a margin adequate to 
permit them to take advantage of the various opportunities for^r 
personal growth qffered by their awn and othei* communities; and f » ^ 
with a margin, tooi ^ner^is enough to make it possible for ^tj^ein 
to coinmand that respect* and recognitioh in the community to whi§T|^ 
the dignity and worth of their profession entitle them^ Jh addition^ 
a teacher who has proved her worth in adual practice should be 
^.placed completely at ease with respect tq tenure. Provisions should . -^ 
also be made, agiun wth the welfare of the children in mind, 
a retirement fund ivMch will enable an. allpwanpe to be madi^to tiip i 
one who has f^^fully served her community during the l^etive and 
virile^ period of Her life span^and^which willmakeMt easy for her to *.?^^ 

^ be withdrawn^ iffie cla^ssrooni'^hen iMided* 

^ plish in inat^ial oohditions of her teachers in respect 

to i^taries before sho' co&muind the uninterrupted scrvic^^of 
feathers of the hij^(^ abUity pbefoi^ she can 
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, 4» hold tiiem op to the highest-stitodards of teaching skill ; and he- 
ir' /fore she can properly Insist upon evidence -of a greater progress in 
seif-culture than is now to he observed in tlwe* rank and file of the 
school corps. 

An analysis of the pi-oWem of the iiidi\idtial teacher fioiu tin 
•stondijoiat of the foi-egoing considerations shows that a com])ensn 
tion which can be considered adequate, must cover the following 
items, at least: (1) Clothing and suhsi>tencc: (2) medical and denta! 
care: {,3) Ufe iiisumnce; (i).fiunily s'upjMnt or supirort of dej>enii- 
onts: <5) social and professional growdi, such as books, magazines, 
music, art, tlie Uieatcr, membeifhip in teachers’ aastK-iations, and at- 
tendance upon suinnier scliools; (G) incidentals: ‘(7) estahlislung a 
reserve. At least per year should be saved and siifelv investe<i. 
At prevailing prices it is difficult to see how these items ran be oov- 
ered, even with severe economy, under a inininiiim salary of $l,0(io 
ix>r year. 

To find out what tlie facts are. in Memphis in resjiect to this mat- 
ter, the teachers were asked to report the. ainmints they were able 
to save out of tboir present salaric.s. The following table shows 
the results: 

* 3'Aor.E J2.“ .1/aof/jU.s’ suvt'd hjf Icat^hci'tt, yc/ir 




Tpadiers.* 

Nmulter of toachon who save*! — 

TdUt 

Nothing 

11 1. $100. 

; nuito 
mi. 

t»l to 

$31)0. 

t$01 or 
mt)rr. 

1 num)v>r 
rcuport* 
liig. 

White: 

Klmwitary trodh«rt 

87f 

41 

Ail 

51 

aA 


! 

n 1 

i m 

Bt|hvfcho(tf tpaohant 

7 


w 

(1 1 

CoJorwi, ttll jfradt^s.... 

f 

i: ^ 

/ J 

7 

J j 

" oa 



0 

•+— 


17« 

Total 


7j ■ 
i 

/ ” 

1 25 ' 

■ “i 



or ' people have tUc id^a that because mosL of tlie teachers are 

do not ha*ve othei's depeiidin^ upon "them fot^ 
ilint in Cpnscyjufince they can sj)ein^ their salaries u|>on 
correct, as tlm following facts sliow * 
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To meet this situation adequately the following salary schedule V 
l)ro|)osed as a goal’ whicli Memphis should earnestly 'seek to reach 
at the earliest possible moment : ^ 

• ^ 

Tabtr 14 — Proposed salaries. 



Length 
of tirao 
of ap- 
point- 
ment. 

t Salary achodute for each group. 

A.. 


Year lu 
wUiOh 

Tw4*hlTS 

-Elementary. 

HifUi’$ehooL 

Yearly 

sakiry 

Increa'ie 

icroup 

maxi- 

mum 


Mifii- 

TDUm. 

• 

Uaxl- 

mum. 

Hlni- 

C^UUL 

Uaxl- 

^luum. 

can be 
readied. 

!. Ono-yrar toruherM (prowi- 
M<mary) 

• 1 

W.OOO i 
i,2A 
l.t60 1 
1,700 1 

1 

luso 

1 1 375 

fl 300 

tl,350 

1.57S 

175 

75 

Tlilnl. 

ThinL 

17S#eK 

2. Three- vear Icnchrr^i 

3 

1 KV) 

3. Klw'-yt'ur leat hers 

5 

1 A.'UI 

*. IVrmanent teachers.. 

0) { 

2,000 

1,000 

1, 8S0 
2 200 

50 

tA 

mxn . 
Sev^nUu 



y/ 


* Untllrctirod. 


W hen the maximum of eacli group is reached, the following 
alternative courses sliould be open to the board of cducatioar' 

1. iermination of the contract (pormissible euch/-year in group 

No. 1). ■ ^ ;■ 

2. Keappointiuent annually at the group maximiiin. 

3. J'rojuotion to the next higher group. 

The promotion froih group to group l>eyoml that of the three-year 
teachei-s should be gianted only to those who have shown special ^ i 
merit and have gi\*eu evidence of valuable professional study.^To 
satisfy the latter condition, the board might require the caiulidat?f6p 
proinotion to spend a year in study nt some i-ecogniSjed cbllego^Qjr^v ^ 
university, or a year in teaching in some good school system jin ^ 
another part of tlie country, or perhaps*a year in study and trayel 
combined. In this connection a system of exchanging teachore irf^ht, 
easily be established betweeiu Memphis and other cities to tl¥jir 
mutual advantage. ^ ^ ^ 

This suggested . .schedule is devk^igned to Correct the 
the Memphis schedule in another particulaf, uamdy, m Qol provi^^ ' 
ing any means for recognizing merit. Everyone knows tliat some^^^f 
teachers in a department are worth very much infers than others, ^ 
and they Ichow, too, tliat this wQt^i is UQt-dependenibjiipon4eiigt|i' 
of service. Fuvthermore^ a schedule such as that of Jfemph^ offe4j 
ho iudi^pement for specif industi’y or idryeffort^^ter ^l^ impro^^! 

^^eadiver does just^aou^;^ escape, dismissal geli ^ 

' quite as t m<^ as does tli^teaehe^ wk>seii6«rtria inier^6rk> 
thete is a stix>ng t^l^ amhug teache^, asliuigrtg ^ workcw 

salary,' middle is leached'^ and the^^maiiifaunt salar^^^ 
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uttaii^ed, to Jpejunit the desire for a comfortable, easy-^ing life berth 
to outweigh the ambition for a steadily increasing personal effi- 
ciency which can be gotten only at the expense of hard work and 
many denials of pei*sonal pleasuie. A salai-y ^hedule having a 
maximum which is reached early in th^ service, and beyond which 
p no individual can advance, as does the Memphis schedule, operates 
powerfully to inhibit growth. , 

A schedule such as tlie one pi’epai'ed would have ittichcrs who 
enter the first group looked upon as being on a probati^try status, 
subject to reclection each year for three years. Those who are rated 
as “successful” at the end of this period may be promoted to the 
group of three-year teachers, where they will advance automatically 
by $75 increments for a pcrioil of three years. Those who are rated 
as “unsatisfactory” can im turn bo continued from year to year at 
the maximufn of the probationary group or dropped from the corps. 
When a teacher has^ reached the maximum of the “thrcc-ycar” group, 

. the board can then proinoto her to the “five-year” group if she has 
met the requirements demanded for promotion, reelect her from 
year to year at the maximum she has reached or dismiss her. -^nd 
so when the maximum of the “five-year ” g^oiip is reached, the teachm’ 
^0 has won promotion by her success i,n the classroom and by her 
efforts at self-improvement can be made a member of the “pcrhnmcnt 
•teacher” group where she will remain until she retires. It, in the 
judgment of the officials^ a teacher has not merited this promotion, 
slife can be retained for a time at the maximum salary gi'anted to the 
group she is in or be dropped. In this manner an adjustinent cui\ be 
worked out between the teachers’ proper desire for security of tenure 
and tho board’s moper desire to eliminate the teachci's who do not 
continue to gro\^n efficiency. At the same time the teacher knows 
that efforts at self-improvement will find tangible reward in terms 
of salary increase. 


1 

r 
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THE SAXART OF THE COLOHED TEACHERS. 

^Vrvey staff would hold it to be fundamental, in arranging a 
[.^jMhedule of salaries for colored teachers, that account be taken of 
^ the standard of quaj^ficatiOns and of success which are required for 
admission to the corps and for retention therein. If in matters of 
/education, professional training, and experience colored teachers are 
Ibeldlte 'the sainc requirements as are the white teadiers, then the 
Bteff camfto^ n reasoh for paying them at a less rate than 

ohtaii^ iblt wM teachers.^:^ At present it is true the 

^ for colored teachers IsloWcr than, for 


white teacher^ which fact, of^pourse, jdstifiea a eretvcO in thfr 

^fference in the standard sei ^l^elemeMtat^ %hi!e 
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teachera and far hifrh-school white teac^iei-s justijSes«.a di'fference in 
their schedules. As rapidly as well -trained teaclliers are available, 
however, the standards demanded of colored a* well as of white ; 
teachers should be raisetl. • Wieh this is aci^nplished, and the 
teacher source is places^! on ns high a level ofTtraining as that Of 
white teachers, the staff would i-ecommend that the foregding sug- 
gested .salary schechile be made operative for both and that both be 
made eligible to the .samc*proniotions, each witl\in his own field of ■ 
activity. /' 

8AL.\HY OF THK SUrKinXTENDKNT OF SCHOOLS. 

For many years the salary of the superintendent of schools was 
' In 1907 it was raised tp an amount not to exceed $3,600, 
where it remained until 1915, when the legislature passed an act 
amending the Memphis charter and raising the salary to an amount 
not to exceed $5,000. “I he term for which the superintendent has 
hwn elected has for many years been two ^ears. 

The survey staff woidd'iirge that this charier limitation of salary' 
be removed, tlierehy permitting /future boards -to go intg the field 
anywhere and pay whatever is necessary to get the man who, in their 
judgment, is the one best equipped and qualified' to do the 'work that 
the boards may /wish done. If is also recommended that the practice 
governing ten'^lrc be so changed as to permit a board ta elect a 
superintelidcnt\for any term it deems wise, not to exceed five years. 

Tim Mcinphi^ school system has now reached a size ahS complexity 
wliR-h demands the highest skill in leaderehip it is pp^siWe to p^ 
cure witlfcthe ineijns av ailable. This is particularly trim if a serious 
effort be made td\ carry into effect the program which tins survey ' 
report outlines, t^bviously, if the .salary which boards can pay re- ' 
m.Tins at the present figurcy the range of possible selection will be 
a limited one. Were boards, on the other hand, able to offer a sulary 
of $8,000* or $9,000, coupled with a reasonable tenure, long enough 
to enable a superintendent to show what he could do, the range of 
available hiaterial froiii which a selection could he made would, be 
great!) e.vtendcd. The choice in sm?h event might still fall upon 
local man, hut oiily after li6 had come into competition, in training 
pnd qualifications, with men of proved capacity in the field a| large, 

The Memphis schools have undoubtedly aufferejd though, tpo fse- 
quent, change in the ofiice of Superintendent.* In the Igi years whldfc 
have dnpsed since Gon. Gordon’s administration there'^ htfve l«^n ? ' 
seven liferent snpef mtendents^ no op.fe of -whom haOi^tnaiijed Ipra^ 
^opgli. to enable him to e^ablish. a.b>M«eati^nnl pbliny. Th^ 
hu^t always^ to be aft opp6>tunity.ior a ,bpttrd t^ jhehk up tbh Voyfe 
of i^ch.ief exlMutivn. offfeeb auideterfbm inteiv.&|| 
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e»ts of the sdiook require a clianfee. On tlio otliei- hand, two years 
if* too sliort a time in wliich to enaple a superintendtMit rottiing in' new 
to the system and to its problems (o master the details and to dcin 
onstrate hi^ ability to n>eet them WiUi efliciency. A fiv'e-year period, 
k is suggested, would !>c a inuch fairer time in which to make tlic* 
accounting Which boanls ouglit always to make at stated intervals. 

The table which follows gives jhe salaries paid superintendents in 
25 important cities of the countijy: 

iiui)rrhii(‘n(lcnt's solaiy in McmithiH ifnnfKtrrt! irith thu^c in of in rifii-s. 


Detroit $12,000 

Clevetaud • 12, 

€Idcflffo- . 10, Oi)0 

Ne>r York JO. 0f)p 

Cincinnati 10, Oo|b 

Jer>«ey City.—' ». upo* 

fUilaUelpmu— i.---*---- njxw 

Pittsburgh D, <HiK) 

,Ix>s Angeles. 8,-ojxi 

St. Louis—.. S,(m 

Seattle 7, rAx) 

Kewark 7/500 

Oukiand j 7,i>00 

tV- 


Miiwatilau* 5()0 

Denver 

BufTiilo 7, ^XX) 


ItoHjesier 

\Va.shingt'»n. I). G-- 

MinnOH|H)lls 

New Orleans 

Louisville 

llidlimoi’O ... 

Sr. Paul 

Provideiu'e , 

Momph is . 5 , iX* ) 

Average salary 7. <Kxi 


0. 50i>i 
0, iXH) 

u. Im 

5, 40a 
5,CHXI ^ 
5. (H)0 

■i,(KK» 
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Tile arrangement in the elementary sdior^s whereby all princijKtl.s 
f am on a flat salary rate is an admirable one. This is a. much better 
plan than the one usually employed of making the salary of a given 
principal depend on the nupibcr of children attending his srdtool, 
for it at once eliminates many points of friction ami enablers the 
snpcHntendcnt more rcadily*and easily to shift the attendance, line.s 
bet ween- schools as crowded classes rcqiiii e. • Tlie salaries paid — $2,000 
foV the while schools, $1.500- for the colored schools*— should be raised 
to correspond moix; closely to tlio ri.se in li.ving cost. ' ^ 

- This latter suggestion applies wiU\ greater force to the prin- 
cipals of the high schools. The training and general qiialificatjons 
;SV required of successful principals of large, high ...Irools is such os 
rightly to demand'a better reiunnemtion.tJiaiv tlic high-school prin- 
. cipA^s of -Memphis are nOw receiving. Th6 office of princijial of oiir^ 
largo city Jligh^sphools has to bt> 6n0 of the most respoHs^hlo 
weB as dllficiiH posilmnsMh/i^lte entire ran^e of ideational work. 
i.Sahiri^ shduld be paid wjuch^^iU attract to tlm office men of t\\e 

aud to hold them in tlie.itr 
* places for a o^"y^^ it Js as demoraB^^^^^ the\, 

work o|dl high s^Ool to m ve ^reqiiht^t ch^ 

W^oo) as it isdot a sysl^ ^ ^ eWi^iJngVup^^^ ^:9WHtHntlys%te 

■’ ■ _ •. , 
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It is quit^ as impartant, if not more sci^to sfcabilize the executive ijiud 
administrative corps, assuming that the personnel is efficient, it 
is to stabilize the teaching staff. Tlie payment of satisfactory sc^l- 
aries is, of course, one way of doing this. * - 


TICK JANITOR sm ATION". 


V 

\ 

\ 


. V 


I here i.s imich criticism of the janitor service in tlie sclujols'of 
Memphis by l)oth the school cor])s, and school |)iitrons. The conten- 
tion ij.'fnade that the buildings are not kept clean and in proj)er sani- 
^tary condition, and there is a disposition io hold the jjmitoi's of llm 
depaitment whoHy responsible fortius situatnni. The Jirvey staff is 
convinced that, with certain notable excejitions, tlu^schoon^ui Mings 
of (he city are not kept in the (*ondition witli to neatness tliat 

they should be in. Xevertliele.ss, upon in>;estigation it hpds that tl «5 
janitors themselves, except possibly iil individual' cases, are not to’ 
1)1^110^01/110 situation which has arisen. It is duel rather, the survey 
stall believes, to the n^tho<l which has been in operation in the school 
department for a mi^^r of years whereby tlie board of education 
pays the janitor of the buiMing a l^imp sum from which, he is ex- 
|>ected to provide whatever assistance he needs. in kee(>ing the build- 
ings in the condition demanded.^ 

The janitor.s contend, and tlie re U much evidence to sliow that their, 
contention iy'orrKt that, owing to tlie rise in cost off labor as well as 
-In living cosfr, it is iinpo.ssiblo for them to support th^ir families out 
of' the lump sum whicji the Tioard in paying tlienvand still haveHu 
adequate margin left over with wdiich to employ sufficient help. • It is 
a fact that the wage scale \\ hicli was autliorized by boards of cduca- ’ 
tion prior to SeptemUM", 1P14. on that date, subjected fo a flat 
cut of ’>.> per cent. Not untrhs4>tember. 1D17, were the janitors al-\ 
h>wed any increase, at which lime a ipstoration of about 10,j)er cent 
Hvas made to the janitors ^ the wliite schools buLuo restoration to the 
janitors of the Negm schools. Tliis restoration of 10 j>e.r cent brought 
•the salaries up to the schedule which they arc now receiving and 
which is to be fomul on a preceding page of tins repori. 

The amounts wliielv the janitoi*s of the larger schools are paying 
^for additiomfl lielp ih cleaning the buildings ranges from $30 to $55* 
per iiionth. These amounts, as urged by the janitoi-s, l)eing jd| that 
tliey can pwsibly afford to pay fropi their lurap^sipn aJ^^oug^s ^id 
still have enough left for themselves and their fumiUes7 Although 
the board of education lir^vid^ free of charge bui{dUig^%-Ayhich 
the janitors live and 'also'bmvKles t)ic f «ei mnS lighf^ Ticyert^^ ^ 





;«'■- ‘ TO* n*cm scBtobii sraifesc <» imtarsm, tejti^ebsbe. 

•lav^ buildings $30 to $55 per month not suffieierit to obtain the 
additional help which is needed, and, in the second place, the amount 
left for the janitor himself after assistance has been employed is not 
adequate, ’ 

" ^ A PL^N FOn JANIIOR SERVICE. 



\ 


Tlie present arrangement, thei'efore, is bad, not only for the ren^mw 
already mentioned but for the further fact that it subjects the janitors 
• alwayfto the suspicion that they are not sufficiently liberal iii pio- 
,viding hdpefs. As long as this plan prevails, the janitors of the 
schools, no matter how conscientious they are— and there are un- 
doubtedly a number who are taking a deep personal interest in their 
WQik are always likely to be subjected to criticism ■\yhich may 
or may not be justified. It would seem a much better arrangement " 
for the board of education to work out an adequate wage scale basetl 
n^n the ainmmt of floor space which tjie several janitors are re- 
quired to caA for, modifled by special conditions which obtain in 
the several schools, pay the janitor a sufficient sum for the responsi- 
bility of supervising his holpere,. and then employ directly whatever 
assistance tlm board deems is necessary in order to keep the buildings 
in the condition that tlie board demands. At the same time the 
board should hold the principal of a given school responsible for’his 
building and should accept his rcconimendation in respect to t)io 
efficiency or lack of efficiency ed both the janitore and the helpers 
which tlie board einplo^ Under this arrangement any standard of 
cleanliness and of efficiency in the upkeep of the buildings can bo 
reached whi<5h the community demands and which the board re- 
quires without securing this at tJie expense of the janitoi-s themselves, 
who ure under the present wage schedule undoubtedly working on 
too close a margin.- . • ‘ ’ 

i THE BOSTOX PI.AX OF Fl.XlXO JANITOns’ SAL.VRIES.' 

“ JFor iS peal's or more Boston has had a plan for determining the 
schedule of salaries*for janitors which has worked satisfactorily 
and, which ifias been adopted widelj. According to dii& plnn com- ' 
^fisation.is nllow^ on five items: (1) Cleaning; (2) heatgig, ven- " 
^filatin^, Bind superintendence; (8) washing of windows; (4) ca^of^ 
'yards aiid sidewalks; (5^ care of lafvns; . * 

In fixing compensatji^foe'^^ euh^contenfff^of n build- 
ing are eompnte<y» «*»r<iaiice of the JfationftI A^ 

;<aati%of and Business mdofsed 

by ^the>Amein^ Bistitut^^f - AnAij^^tl.- ^ 

** i^!**^**”' foSoa- febiwi ’ 

•- -.v'' -"X I-.- '■ r‘:: ■■I.- . 
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this item, is reckoned at the rat€ of 4 mills for the first 10,000 cubic 
^ .feet; 3.8 mills for the secbnd 1P,000 cubic feet; 3.0 mifls for the * 
-.•third 10,000 cubic feet, and so on as per schedule up t^ the total 
cubic contents of the building. 

In fixing coinpensafion for the second iteiH, “heating, ventilation; 
and siipeiintendenc/,’^ the cubic contents of the building are ijso 
used as a basis^ except 'that btiildings are dussifieil into "three groups^ 
depending upon the type of* healing system used, some requiring 
more Sttentiou and skill than others. For “class A” buildings 
I the compensation runs 5 mills for the first 10,000 cubic feet, 4.7 mills ’ 

I . for the next 10,000 cubic feet, and so on as with the item of “dean- 
\ iug.*’ The licAting, ventilation, ami superintciKlenee of “class B” 

j| »Jid “class C” buildings are compensated for at a lesser rate. * 

I Compensation for “ washing of windows/’ tJie third item, shall 

be on the basis of the total area of the sasljes and at the rate of 5.5 
mills per sqOui;e foot for one" washing on both, sides. Additional 
w ashing per year when ordered by the board shall he at the same rate, 

J which ajso applies to all winc}o^Ys, transoms, doors, and doors in 

1 ^ permanent bookcases in the buiidii\g. \ 

^ . Tim fourth item, “care of ya^ds\nd sidewalks/’ shall be on tho 

basis of their total area and at th^ rate of 3 mills per squiire foot. So 
also with the item “care of law;n.s,” except that tho rate allowed is 
^ 3.3 mills per sqmjre foot. .* 

; The annual si^lary .of each janitor shall be arrived at by applying 
^ the rates of compensation fo^H^lenning, heating, ventilation, and su- 
ponntehdence to the cnbic^ntents of the* buildings; and by applyt 
ingtiie rates of compensatmn f^r washing of windows, and .the care 
of yards, sidewalks, and lawns to the severai ai^as. The total of tho 
^ amounts shall constitute the animal compensation for janitor service. 

This schedule does not includfe compensation for evening schools, 
^hoQl centers, vacation schools; playgrounds, and lectures or concerts, 
fm- each of which additional compensation is allowed. 

' A schedule of salaries worked out pn -some such basis as the fore- 
going would be much more just tlmn the haphazard and unscientific 
system which Memphis now employs. Such an atiialysis of the 
duties of janitors, furthermore, would make it easy for the board to* * 
discriminate wisely in securing the helpers needed m th^ Idurger 
buildings*- ' * / * 

^ . ‘ ' FjdTU bOllKS OF JANITOKS. 
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\ Wit^'^ better ^ in man^'oMhe sclibqla and ivith a m6re , 

• > cfio^rS,ipn with' the M prmpigale " 

teamefsT^^ result thbn lipw can.^ iq%. ac- 

r/cor^pg io the present custom Sh are . ^ - 








Si^MIr SX^^ T»»TnBaS3& ' 

caH^ upon to perform services and duties khidi do not properly f«U 
Vitliin their fiejdof activity. Some principals^ ask tlie janitors to be 
responsible for the conduct of the children before the teachers arrive 
in the morning and after they leave in the evening. In order that Uie. 
janitors may supervise the childien properly it is often necessary for 
them to drop fheir wofly thereby “causing delay in doing what is 
necessary in cohnectimj/with the care of the ‘buildings. This is 
specially objeciini^aWo in the winter months, when the attention of 
'the janitor must’ bex^given to the heating of theHmilding, for to be 
^called away from the finnace at times when he is trying to get up 
s\ifiicien£*heat to make I^He building coinfoi tahle is \ ery disconceiling. 
This source^ of friction j^ween the janitoi’s and the school authori- 
ties, which is one of the^auses for the apparent ineiricicncy of the 
work, cduld be greatly lessened if the principals wei*e to organize the 
activities of theii^sd^ools bV ha^ iug tendiei's in rot:\tion on duty at 
; an early hour apd requiring Hieiii to remain in the afternoon as long 
as there are children m ^le likilding. By such an arrangement 'jis 
' this the janitors would' be relived to a large extent of diseipHnaiy 
matters, about which they ought iiut to have iinythiog to do anj^wny, 
.-.and be left free to do the work that 4nust be done promptly if the 
building is to be kept in a sanitary ^ndition. , 

Not only in matters of *t1iis kind, l^itt in nnyiy bthers, principals 
j and teachers by 4 little forethought ^ui lighbuutlio dutfos of the 
janitors very greatly. For e*xample, in soine of‘the schools during 
inclement weather boys are permitted to\inarch info the s^hools at 
the (^lose of intermissionf without clcyinin^the mud off their sh(H\sr 
dll consequence bushels of dirt are carried ^to the halls and class- 
ro9ms, which, have to be swept up and carrad out as soon as the 
y .school session closes. By graveling the yards, Nby requiring the city 
^ ^ to put ip si^iyglk approaches to all schools, af\d by .expecting the 
.principals t^ii>si^^ upon cl^n shoes before the cldldren arc permit^ 
ted to enter the building^. Ih^roblem of the janitor in this respect 
vrtU be verv^catly ii^itened. Cooperation can al^bte worke(j[ out 
ill- matter ^ k^ping^the yanls, as well as the and hhll^ 

:*cleatipf ^ 

IW survey staff would suggest, thc/rfore, that the pWnt situs- 
to jaqitor,wrrice can te greatly helped Ibya reitdj^ ** 
'pyy 6^iv^nle, by abolishing ^ lump-^ni pf^yn^nt to 

> afelo he pi*ovided, by rclie^g 

, .j! IjBdiitoii of tespqnsjb^it^ foy «be discipline and poh%pl of 

^ 0e dities of the s^fcooh^p^^ 

organiziiii^*^^ that, refuse and dirt mif 
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^rai'^ly appreciuted at tlieir true worth. Few persons have aliy idea 
of the qualifications whicli ouglit to be requirecL^the office. la 
fa«. the impression is, very gen^that “mosV^yo\e will do for 
school janitor.” , » . 

Very little has been written whicli wilt^.the janitbi-s. in their 
' work, and tlierc is scarcely a school or college in the l^ted States 
that offers the kind of training they need. Their,rel&n to other 
departnieiits of the whool organization has neveiT^n satilftictorily 
» detennined , and their <]ualificiitions hav’e never befen properly s ta nd* 
.. ardizeil, so that , a school board might know what coh^itutes a good 
school janitor or thht janitors cUn know wherein ttry fall sliort 
of what is expected of them. , ' 

In a few cities in the West, notably Portland, Oreg.. Berkeley and 
Oakland, Calif., ‘'schools for junitors have been conducted which 
the janitoi-s are obliged to attend. 

1 he>e • scliools comprise a scries of lectiirc.s given, by experts 
called III for the put^^ose, each lecture being foHowed by a free dis- 
cussion. , ' 

l lie/tdlowing list bi 1ectiires% as given in Oakland, Calif., ia 191 
indicates the.iiatuie as well os the value of such a “school” 

.1. Ulmt th^ board of educmlon expecin of tlie custotfiaru 

2 . WImt the supcriiitendc'iU pxiKx-ts of the custodian.' / 

3. WImt th^' business umnagor «-xpocts of the custodian. 

4. Cooperation between the principal mu! the cusUxHan. , 

5*. The custod!an\s relation to tlie x^tiplls, 

• G. The cn.stodlan's relation to recroayou uW soilal center tctiylUeJi, ^ 

7. The custodlnn‘8 part in the wider use of the .vhool plant. 

8. 8ouie conditions in the fuhtud environment which may aifttt the chlM'a 

. health. - ' ^ . 

0. Tlje u.<»e and^nre of tire drinking fouataina. * . * 

10. How to treat eiuergeucies school. » 

11. Fire prevention and ft|:^'oiitroh. ' . 

12. Heatiug and ventllatlonT^ , ^ ' 

13. Th^ op^atipn of oil tyurnep. (Oaklai^d achooM t»unt oil for fuel.y 

14. The use and rttre of.BteamjheiHlng a[)pafatua. 

15. AulofnaUc temp€3*rtture reghlntlon. > . ' ^ i 

, 10. The operation and care of iwrhool Hectical j 

17. The ollfng of floors. . ^ ‘ * 

18., By* wa^^fi • ' 
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4. PUPIL PROMOflOIJS ANiy FAILURES 

SUGGESTIONS MADE BY TEACHERS. 
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A]] depends upon tbe ^de made in tbe 




".The plan of promotion is not gOod. 
filial examination." * ^ 

" Less stress on op^amlnaUons." , • 

" The process of memory is usetl rather than the processes of uacjerstandlug, 
jiidging, and rdUsOning." ^ - 

"Ko more putting up children who fail to pass exaniinationa Into tbe class 
with those who worke<l hard and passetl. It lowers the standard and lessens 
the incentlva of puplla" 

^ s ys te m of ^radlog aod promoting, so that the*6righter ones may go 

ahead and not run aroumT'w-.i^m^^ and maddeningly \}’alting for 

tile others." ^ -i. ' * 

"Allowed to stpy failed ’ ariu not ‘ squeezed ’ into the next grade.** 

"i;hat children who fail be required to go over the work, and not promoted 
when they con not make, a passlqg grade." 

"A fixed,* definite method of promoting pupils and raising the standard of 
Bchotarship." - ♦ 

" Do not try. to tench tliem so much text booklets hut more research work." 
"More weak clUldien should be allowed to fall,^ * ♦ * 

"Outlines are use<l wlijcli are long and cUimsy. They suggest and even give 
answers, instead of leading the child to search for the truth." 

"‘Make them more self-reliant by requiring them or leading them to find out 
themselves." 

"That children be traiiie*! from lower grades up to (Jo some of the work and 
not io depend on the teacher for everything," 

: ' / written and mpre oral work throughout the grades." ^ 

"I ihinK that there is too much work attempted in the schools of Memphis 
V i^and t(X> many subjects. I think the per cent of failures shows this." 

^Teachers here da too much of the vvork and the children little; one, 

hnopfl onrl 'vvT'ltoa anttwora nn thp fiAmP 
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. for Instance, writes questions gn hoard and writes answers on the same day; 

- HVheite does the child gain by that? We have too many ' copyists.* " 

ch^e In the^method nf promoting pupUs,^ ' 

V. **A ddb^te^]^^ for th6 year’s wor^^at the beginning oflhe year, so that 
^tetchers aild pupfls may know the (extent of each term, whether there will be 
rr.4 ’ 4«8wnnief school or not, what holidays will be given, etc. Especially do we of 
the high school need to know that ulien wfe begin a recitation it will- not be 

^ ;• I 

ntifenst h term in advance. OVe do not know 
' ii|iW the tern oj^ns jyhat^bJects or grades we v^lU teach.)" 

rwlcctcd bifbre term ends, t^nt programs may be made for 
fali^ • 

deltoJt^i^lhniaW-fbr perlod^ whldj^^fifees nqc 

. illsnipt the ^ ' 

»W "Closer unloa grammar school*^ ; ^ v 

k^^era to.vlf^t pthejr eH^edally 






J graded 7 ahd 


! study, for the elglith 


^ titi^HMhool mtStm on cotmuiltee fttr making course of i 
grade /Of course» ii^nlor ^ 

•• Closef aytlcu frusttir end hliJb ^ w- 


^jaaloe^hlgh icho^' to frlOe briach betwe^ our ^pammar and 

-W«b Si^MoL^ .... * : -%L:. ■ • 
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Vhe PBOMOnON ^K. . ^ 

For a number of years the promotion^ of pupils above the ^ird' 
grade in the Mentph is ^schools htis been detenimed by a^fom^ 
examination held during the final week of the ^school term und^ 
the direction of t}ie superintendent, who prepares, or has prepared 
for him, the questions wluch are asked. If the pupils fail in passing 
the required standard in a given subject in their examination, then 
tlieir standing as shown hy tlie teacher’s rating based on the record 
of daily wo?k and lipon wrRten tests given a't various tim^ (faring 
the term is averaged with the mark gained in the final examination. 
If this results“in raising thb pupil to the required level, then he is 
promoted ; otherwise ho fails/ 

A summary of the rosulfi obtained under the operation of the 
pkn in respect to the promotion and failure of pupils in the el^ 
nientafy division for the term closing February 21, 1919, followsl, J* 

Table 15.“Foi7urc« in the grades, dUtrihnted by grades February, 


Grades. 


warns schools. 


Firm * 

Second grade .* . 

Third gi^e..., 

Fourth grade 

Fifth grSde ’ o’ 


Sixth I^L-- 

Sevunlh grade » 

Blghib grade •* 


Total. 


First grade 
Secdod grade 

Third gwe 

Fourth grade 

Fifth grade 

Sixth grade... 

^ Sevalth grade 
• Eighth grade ...... . 

»» . k *' 

Total 


OOVORin SCHOOLS. 


^d total.. 


Net eiH 
rollmest 

^Wlth- 

oiawab. 

Number 
remitin- 
log to end 
of term. 



Failed. . 

Number. 


?, 143 
l» 4 fi 7 
1,461 
1,423 
1,413 
1,348 
- 344 
613 

307 

145 

136 

118 

111 

no 

63 

J 6 

♦ 

1,336 

1,842 

1 , 326 ^^ 

1,806 

1,301 

1»138 

*881 

681 

320 

164 

186 

Mi 

. m 

mi 

28 

- ‘ . 

■ mP ■; ■ * 1 ^^; 

10,736 

936 

9,810 

1,«6 


1,863 
973 
889 
696 
684 
, 438 
303 
43 

403 

109 

1(0 

80 

66 

34 

60 

4 

1,451 

IS 

610 

619 

880 

253 

80 

448 * 

114 

M7 

420 

• S 

94 

>- • 

m 

» M ' 

48 — 

. 37 ‘ Vf 

' 4;;! 

5,763 

847 

4,917 

' 368 

'.a-. T-J# 

^ W, 4 *)T 

l» 77 jj 14,727 

2,393 



An examination' of the table sw^ests ftt once, 0)a<^ far w^teVw ‘‘ 
,rc^n, an un«|j% lai;ge percentage of shildaen. are 
^ their e^tnint^iQiis aad tp wip pixtfiS^pn^ fof^ in ' genhri|} 
praSiep wh«^ failures' rph WiA‘ 3 to lOppr of * 

. tluo^ remaihmg to |hc «nC?pf ^hp ter^it Is toade a! 6f #i«, ' 
^®6i%a.tioji by the supe^intoi^ljjenit’s pJSioEt. Atncxng |}|p 

sd^jls |bi.6 lowest pferi»ntag6ipl taUure ia found ia ' 
e^hto^pafdes of top s^m aad dtp ip gi^ th« 

mgp man 6 fPir cent in d>A ftMiner to 20.^ (Sent in the • 
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Itti^er. I^th Ae grades of the coloired- schools the rang€^pf failures \ 

somewhat diflferent, running from 10 per cent in the seventh and 
II ei^rii grades to about 30 cent' in the firstj|rades. 

■p;; A^cond observation which is apparent^ thfc : That the table 

; > j olpW no evidence to show that there is any ‘standardized basis of 
•'v promotion and failure in the system. With this point of variation 
, . among schools in mind in rtspect to th^perccntages promoted and . 

failed, another table was prepared showing fclie distribution of fail- / 

i ' ures among schools within the limits of a single grade. The fifth 
- grade wag selected at random for this purpose. The followingtablo 

• • allows the failures among the different schools of the system: 

TXble 1C . — FaiJurci in the Pffh £/JV7(/r distributed by Mioofs, February, 19Fi. 

'M' 

" Schools. 

N«t en-j 

rollment 

Numbw 
Wilhv ' remain- 

Failed. 

uiw^ls- 

mg to end 
of term. 

Nuoiber. 

P«^r cent. 

v A . WHITE, i 

. Bruco .\ *5; • 

. 

6S 

79 

.«w 

123 
97 
. }U 
- 77 

0 

2 

6 

R 

21 

4 

10 

6 

120 

• 50 

102 
93 
104 
G1 


1 

0 

29 

31 

G • 

31 
- 3 

7 

28 

Church Home T. 

C>tiiitimm 

Gordon. 

Outhrie 

19 

24 

.1 

33 

. 2 
7 
17 

fiSSwnd:::::::::::::::::::': : 

LauderdoU 

« I^oth .if ■ 

Loath Orphanage ?? ? 

l^hx . 

. Uadlson HeiiEht.s. 

““Ti 

40 

45 

ei 

82 

4 

42 

3 

G 

i 

* 42 

- 85 

5 
> 3 
24‘ 
11^ 
1 

27 

40 

13r 

5 

7 

^ '? i 

15 

6 

30 

llvnll 

? Open Air 

Bcabody..*^ *; 

.i, ?ope..;l : 

J1 

1 

1 

9 

71 

3 

41 

90 

tr- RoMUa... ; 

L’ '’ Smith 

GO 

71 

57 

75 

1 

* 6 

2 

8 

54 
* 68 
* 47 

75 

21 , 
7 . 

13 

‘‘ Soowtim . 

' 81. Paul*,.,,. t ' !’■ 

"‘ilr.-. i 

,r Total., 

COLonSD. 

: ► Caldwell... . : 

Cvon.....^ ^ 

1,412 

111 

I.2M 

248 

♦ 19.3 ^ 

' W 

* 238 

2S 

* 219 

J49 

8 

M 

^18 

38 

211 

138 

0 

4 

0 

9 

18 

0 ’ ^ 

3 

0 ’ ' 

6 

10 

„ Charles 

Groan WM^....,.. / 

: Klondike... ” 

0 

8 

' 11 

Kortrocht OthttliiAr 

313^ 
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f ^ """ ! 
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15 

8 

». 

. 340 
839 
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13 

*■28 
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16 
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7 - |l 
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8CHO<* OHC^MZATIOK, atji'mviSI^, 

Ifc is not reasonable to suppoee that in large sdioola, suck as to»t * Iv 
Bruce, Smith, Snowden, and Idlewild, the children have -attained 
such^ proficiency that all deserve to be promoted ; ncitlier can one 
believe, under normal conditions, that such a large percentage of the 
.same grade in the second group of schools should fail. 

^ K 

•the situation in the central moil srHoou 

An examination of the records of the Central High School, with 
n‘spe<?t to promotions and failures, was made for tlie same term, th»t 
ending in February, 1919. On account of space limitations, only the 
. roeovds of the ninth grade will be discnssed. The following table 
shows the facts for the principal subjects stiidied'by the pupils of this 
glade : 

^ § 

TMi\.h7l7.-~Vromotioiis a«|/ failiireR, ninth Central High .Schoot, February 

19H), 




• - JL- • ■>' >■ Ji\ 
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Number 

remain* 

ing. 

Number 
of pupila 

Promoted. 

“i — 

Patted. V- 

C [ASS. 

% * 

wim 

drop^ 

out. 

NuraJ)cr 

Per bent- 
age. 

Number. 

Pot oent- 

m 

A!^pbT8! 

Ninth, nrst 

282 

1 4 

- 


78 


Ninth, ^«a>nd a 

118 

li 

1S4 

TO 

, 70 . d 
67.2 

• mo 




CO 

38 

320 

Total 

English:' 

^ Ninth, ftnt 

378 

38 

262 


.^116 

. 30.7 

.t/17 




78 

«.4^ 

Ninth, 9fcon4 

MU 

* I&2 

iX 

229 

139 

74. 6 
91.4 

• > 


lo 

13 

„ A« 

Total 

459 

66 

9 368 

sao 

91 

2301 

Latin: \ 

Ninth, flrer. 

lift 



•^62. 7 

44 


Ninth, st«omI 

1 

. 75 

2 

74 

44 



58. 6 

31 

Total..*..... 

French ft ^ , 

Ninth 

193 

3 

118 

61.2 

78 

■ "ttjj: 




43.7 

139 


Spanish fr * 

Ninth.. , 

48 

34 

113 

( 

to. 3 

Ninth, nrst*.. ■ ‘f 

.......... 

33 

6(1.6 

16 

to. 4', 
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*> oao 
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16 
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Ninth, second ,. 
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AA f 

14 
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a-MU: 
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• 

. 1 

5 

^ 

45 

5 

General "cimw: 

Ninth, first. 

203 1 

■n 

' 

M 1.82 

90 0 1 

21 
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54 

7 

s 

68.8 

. i7 
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•^5|ie grad© failed; in IShglisfa, ^ per cent; in Tliatin, 38.8/per cent; 
in Frenchj 53 per cent; in Spanish, 33 per cent; in history, lo per 
I . '«i)t; in general science, 19 per cent; and in domesti^Mience, 6 per 
^ cent.. Besides this, during the 'term many of tHi'^pupils dropped out 
of their classes before the term ended, amumber 4f them, doubtlesg, 
because they bad t>ecome discouraged in their work. For example, 
in the classes in algebra, 28 pup.ile are reported to have dropped out; 
urEnglish, 66; in Latin, 2; in French, 34; in Spanish, none; in his- 
tory, 19; in general science', 10; and in domestic science, 34. These 
pupils, having left^their classes before the end of the term, jio not 
sliow in the failures as recorded in the preceding table. 




COMPARISON WITH OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In this connection it will be of interest to compare the failures ur 
The ninth grade of the Ceitral High School of Memphis with the 
. failures in the same grade in the schools of other cities. This com- 
_ v-*: .parison is shown in the fqjlowing' table: 

Table grade 4oilurei in 9Cvcrol atics. 






Subjects. 


Central 


Sxudish/. 

. ®tcJy % 

fC lUibrautGcs 

^ ^ 6eleDoe...-.>^ 

Andentlavg^j^. 

■df, / - 

. *‘ ^I>dai«twsdenoe... 


Per ctnt. 
20.0 
10.0 
30.7 
10.3 
38.S 
60.0 
6.8 






— ^ — 

Allhlcdi 

schools, 

Oak- 

land.* 

Los An* 
teles* 
High 
School. 

Allhlph* 
schools , 
San Fran- 
dsco. 

Allhlph« 

schools. 

Denver. 

\ 

All high* 
schools, 
Trenton. 


Pacem, 

Patent. 

Patent. 

Patent. 

9.6 

10.1 

10.2 

14.8 

5.0 

0.8 

6.0 

10.8 

13,7 

’ 11.0 

19.0 

20.1 

16.0 

23.5 

27.0 

12.0 

7:2 

7.8 

1X8 

9.0 

26.1 

24.8 

26.3 

12.3 

m 

V. 

22.0 
. . .0 

8.6 

.0 

2.0 

. .0 

8.0 
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of English. The foilowihg table will^^show^he facts for Mveral 
^ groups of teachers who taught ninth-grade beginning classes : 

^ . Table 1©. — yintA, first, classes* >-> 

ALGEBRA. 



Teac^iers. 



Number 

Promoted. 

Failed. 

-4^ 




In ‘ 
class. 

Number. 

Percent- 

age. 

N umber 

Percent' 
> age. 


T«u firr Kfl. 1 - . . . 

R7 

55 

63 3 

/ 

32 

36.8 


Tnarhr^ No. 2 

60 

45 

75.0 

15 

210 

^ « 

Twudior No 3 . . 

M 

38' 

. 68.0 

18 

32.0 


y'ettclt6r No. f 

m 

46 

77.9 

13 

• 22.1 
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ENGLISH, f 





A:- • 

t . - 

Toofhor No. 5 

H 

63 

66.0 

32 

3).0 

: 

Trnrl'Ar No fi 

^ 06 

50 

76.0 

16 

24.0 


TaiioI or No. 7. .. 




55 

.53 

00.3 

2 

3.7 


TftftrhAr No. R 




21 

15 

71.0 

6 

.la.o 


r-'^caciior No. 9.‘. 

63 

32 

6(7.4 

21 



Toachor No. 10 ' * 

18 

17 

M.4 

1 

. 14 
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FUENCU. 


Teadicr No. 11 

62 

21 

40.0 

31 

«ao 

Tcuchcr No. 12 •- 

127 

51 

40.0 

76 

• > 60.0 

Teocher No. 13 

63 



05.0 

JO 

310 




LXm. 


Teedier No. 14 . . . ..?.\ 

Teachor No. 15 

^ A 

31 

87 

22 

53 

TO.O 

, co.p 

0 

36 

30.0 

410 

^ HISTORY. 




P : 


83 

66 

% w-5 


110 

Teacher No. 17 »f*, ..vv......... 

81 

¥ 

\ «J0 

to 

1O.0 


' Jk 



The preceding t.^||give^K records respecting promdtionsTpid 
fiiiluies of 17 diffe^m teacbere who*taught beginning ninth-gi^fie/^#. 
' classe.s in the several priha pal subjects. An esamihafioni of cdlj '^44 
nnin inurkw^^* percentage failed ” will show that, thi range df vaicia<^-% 
^tion in, Ihe entiro list is from, a miniinum Of ■&.? per. cep^ Ol|i£ 
tcjicher of English to |hb maximum of 60jpercent by two l^ctei'p.oL * 
FiVncE, . Wit]^ the exception of fwo teadjicre of E*'gh,^^n^|0»e 
tenchers 0? jhiStoi-yt.kll apJgarefilLly ftgl^ In having^ p®reeot^ ^ 
Ki,fa.ilUf?s atapngi; t|^-''pnpilo startling; to say ihOTlea^, and ' 

.^^^IMicates clear)5? that so||letfung is radic&iy ^ro»hgssoi]|6whe^rfd?.^^ •: 
a ^hDo^^stenri thpt fs by its pwa 

* reports heedt^tA tuhjKt itself 'to a Wy l^nou^ h^it se^ehingi^ 
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"The %vireSy too,it must again be jwintciiout, take no account of the 
<*> pupils who becan>e disheartened and dropped oiit before, the taim 
closed. ^ - • . 

REASONS FOR NONPR03IOTION8 IN TH|^ GRADE SC IUH^LS. 

Foiliinately, Memphis lias an hnusually excellent system of term 
reports, which are filed with the superin tendon t by the principals and 
teachei*$. Among other matters of significance* teachers^ are ashed to 
enumerate the reasons which in their jiid^nent account for the non- 
proihotionsw A summary of the reasons given by 'the teachers of the 
elementary schools for the term closing February, 1019, follows: 

Ta8i.k 20. — Causes for vonpromolious i« rfemenfarf/ seftoots, term eudhig Febnt- 

art/. 




^Misas. 




irmrs schools. 

Home conditions 

Imfcutv atIpHdanco. . . . 
Not pirored for grade, 

Pb^cAlderecte 

r«r8oo8l nine9J. 




Iwapadnr (n^nfal). 
Sntered grftdolau. 


IndUranraM 
BtoWiX... 




Uft. . 

Ftitom 

UiHUvalop«d.. 


Total 

COLOIED senOOLR. 


el-. 

Bppie coadltioTW. 

- Irregular at tendance... 

vPanonal Ulneaa. 

Inoapodtj (maoUU).... 

. Xntoradnade late 

Indjflerenca 


5«:-. 


Pyiare....... 

Uiidavaloped^.,,... 

'-v^r ■ J 

Totti...,.:..,..... 
?; V » iolnl . 


. First 

Second 

1 Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth ' 

Seventh 

Kighth 


grade. 

grade. 

j grade. 

gratia. 

Rrado. 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

Total. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

M 

^ 37 

42 

24 

. 39 

43 

IS 

8 

293 

W 


1 
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8 

3 

1 

0 

54 

23 

3* 

7 

3 
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4 
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0 

45 

29 

8 

14 

11 

16 

8 

?i 

0 

91 

49 

1 

• 38 

24 

50 

18 

’ 7 


2a>f 

0 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

.1 

• 0 

15 

33 

35 

33 

49 

00 

80 

65 

15 

400 

17 

1 

0 

• 0 
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0 

6 

0 

IH 

3S 

47 

18 

16 

21 


9 

3 

171 

8 

0 

37 

14 

38 

• 14 

8 

1 

120 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

10 

329 


185 

149 

2G0 

100 

111 

2S 
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47 

51 

GO 


32 

6 

3 

^'»7 

i.i 


6 
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115 

13 

3 

« 14 
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2T 


151 

' 9 

7 

U 

6 

2i 

.,..v./. 

1 

1 
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10 
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37 

46 

34 

31 

27 
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47 
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4 
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775 

978 

302 

278^ 

,356 

5T 
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33 
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* At)i exiunina1Uoh of preceding table shows that for purposes ofj/ 

^^alysing tl^robleiii pf.nitftirdation. in th,e grades, several of) the 
li* items !»n be gr<ra JSor exampl%i^b^ceon acwimtofilliiess chii 
|^Ojii6i;ly witlh tiie attendartce”; 

KT^I^er ig|teU]kf:coii}d 
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called “ indiflfercnce ” explains^626 cases. Thus l,OO0 of the 1,425 ira . 
stances of nonprom^ion, in the judgment of the teachers, are to be 
attributed to irregularity, in attendance and to indifference. In- 
point^of fact, much of the irregularity in attendance, though not all 
of it, can be set down to the pupils’ lack of interest in their school • 
work, for if tiiey were vitally interested, there would l>et fewer ab- . 
senccs than now ap|>ear, 

- ^ ATTEXDAXCE AND AnsrXC'E l>.£Jl.KMKNTARr HCIIOOLS. . 

Fortunately, again, the recvu-ds oj^tlic Nfemplus schools show the 
facts of attendance and absiMice in a significant way. The following 
table gives the facts according to the reports filed with the superiu- 
tcmlant: * * ^ 

TABf.K 21 , — Pistri button of atictuiavra bu prriod.t in clcmcnfary schoofs, term 

eiuijttg Februar)/, 1919. , 
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AUouding entire term. 


^ 57 

66 


74 

\ 

60 

42 

460 . 

4,*2 ' 

Attending ftt least 80 days 

;w' 

2ZZ 

388 

376 

416 

4.\ 

349 

227 

2,893 

2S.B 

Attending at least 70 days. 

010. 

1 lb 

468 

497 

447 


320 

233 

3,456 

31 !o 

Attending at least RO dav» 

v>\ 

100 

301 

183 

181 

157 

100 

■ 46 

1,408 

12,6 

Attending a( least SO days' 

ZS5 

100 

122 

» 

84 

44 

• 32 

22i 

L 724 

6. *6 

Attending at least 40 days , 

127 

73 

66 

63 ; 

41 

25 

30 

9^ 

^ . 444 

♦io 

Attending at least 30 dars 

ll» 

60 

M 

49 

64 

48 

20 

9 

413 

3*7 

Attending at least 20 nays 

ns 

78 

68 

* 63 

47 

44 

18 

11 

437 

8.9^ 

Attending at least 10 da vs 

t43 

89 

87 

74 

66 

56 

28 

23 

666 

5* H- 

Attending less than 10 da vs 

68 

43 

58 

63 

’33 

26 

20 

8 

328 
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43 

5 
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309 
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97 
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7 

1,233 

a.?Y 
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13i 

115 

no 

80 

58 

84 

• ir 

757 

J3.3 ■ 

Attending at least W def^ 

1S5 

75 

66. 

66 

42 

32 

13 

10 

480 

' 8.6 

AtlcTMUng at least 40'dAys.«......v... 

144 

51 

57 

. 3S 

S» 

« 

10 

2 

34.5 ' 


Attending at least 30 days 

at>9 

68 

75 

72 

35 

21 

13 

2 
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63 

32 
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8 

1 

437 
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'82 

44 

00 
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temiiining quarter of the children failed to attend as much itS three 
^onthe. While tiiere is nothing to show the correlation between 
the humber who failed of promotion and ihe facts of nonattendance, 
nevertheless it is probable that there is such a correlation, for it 
stands to reason that a pupil who, for whatever cause, is absent a 
great deal from his recitations can not expect to fare so well in 
tebms of school credits as ono who is always in his place, and who 
therefore gets all the benefit of instruction. Methods, then, directed 
toward cutting down the irregularity of attendance which is shown 
in this table will undoubtedly h'elp in lessening the number of 
failures in school work. Tn the view of the teachers themselves, how- 
ever, irregularity will account for a percentage of nonpromotion 
onlyi , 

OTHER CAUSES FOR XONmOMOTlON. ‘ 

A number of possible causes suggest themselves as among the 
factors accounting for thoN unusual and disturbing percentage of 
failure un the work the schools. Obviously lack o'! supervision in 
the grades and in-me high ^hools is an important factor in nbn- 
proihotion, for the prcceding\tables indicate that there is little or 
■HQ team work in the system. Again, tcachei'?;, especially the high- 
Echool teachers, are not taking tlje children where they find them in 
pdint of preparation, but are ^summg a preparation which the ■ 
teachers of the elementary schools yavcmot-givcn. Probably rherd'is 
k Igck of cooperation between the fiigli school and elementary school 
teachers. Possibly not enough attentioA is'Being given to children 
by^ay of teaching them how to study. Wgajn, it is no^^improbable 
, r: thati parents do not take a sufficiently serious view of school work, 
^>^and in conicquence pennit the attentioVl \of the childi'cn to be di- 
si>-^rtQdlroin their work by too many distra<kions of a social character. 
it:;/y^erhj^ 8 , too, there 4a ve been too many mterruptions to the work 
ther'Schbhls themselves. AVhile doubtless^ all tl^ese reasons- and 
n)44a ai^ facto^ in the |ittiation, nevertheless the gurve/ staff is 
^ conyiito^ that a niore weighty ia<ator than any' of these is to be 
■■ ■ '^und dh tlje fact that pron^ptions are based upon formal examina- 
>^,. tihn^^iaid that these e*xaininafioh 3 doipioatfe the Work of the system 
' '^"'and tolor everything whidj the teachers do. )Fe>r a furthe^'di^ussion 
of the factoi;s ei)|eruig into failure, Chapter T 4 

T-r.;., ‘ .tjt . 
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SCHOOL OBGANJZjkSlONj S,m'£IWISl&N, AND FINANtSB. 

fiillen into disrepute. It is a useful means, for example, of showing 
the' tea^^r where the preparation has been weak and where it has 
been^ sti’ong ; it trains thp pupil to use language concisely and with 
preci.sion under sharply drawn limits of tiirie; it requires the quick 
eJtercise of judgnientSn respect to what is essential and what is rela- 
Jively less essential ; and it tests the ability quickly to organize knowl- 
, edge and information in smew setting, lint, in gpneral, when promo- 
tion is made to-tdrrfupon it, iq whole or in any considerable degree, 
the examination inevitably leads to “ cramming,” to undue worry and 
uervousne 4 <$, and , to working with tlie sole end in view of po^ng, 
causing>d)e*^ire woTlc'o|the school to center about tlie one idea. It 

P'ds a premium upon vi ion^THcthods and stresses what sliould be but 

. a mere iucident in the plan of education.; it provokes bitterness and 
unseemly sl,^-ife between ^sfrents and teachers; and it occasions a vast 
••unount of imnccessaiy^and unprofitable labor for the teacher in read- 
„ ing an^lendless number of papers, in keeping records, and in making 
I ouf reports. 

This is precisely the situation which the survey staff found in Mem- 
jihis during the'inonth of May, when they observed the work of the 
schoola Everywhere everybody was “getting ready for tjie exami- 
nations, which meant that w*ith but discouragingly few exceptions 
thechildsen were being drilled almost constantly upon memory facts. 
Old examination lists were much in evidence, as these, it was thought; 
would give a line on the nature of the forthcomirig examination. 

, What the nature of the instructional activities were.prior to the visits 
of the members of the staff of course we can not kngw, except by in- 
ference, butt^ccrtainly during the month which the staff spent in tho 
classes they saw very little teaching of tlie kind which really Cducat^ 
through getting the child to tliink fof himself, but they did see an im- 
nicnse wmount of the “cramqiing ” of memories with isolated facts 
ai^ unrelated definitions which were without value except as these 
might help the' child to get by die prospective examinatidite. MdJe 
<liscussion in teaching and less memorization, is needed. A system, 
however, which is dominated by the fdiimal e.xam*ination wift in- 
evitably stress memory work, and thereby to a dan^oiis degi-ee teq^- 
ing tends to become formal and mcchanicar and no^M^ducative, * 
FurthoiinoEB, that the fpi^l c.xamination is nd^Serjon , for de- 
termining ability is a cpnClusiOT kbyndiuitly. supported by qpj oii- 
- amination of the school careers of nim wlio have fai^^ 

^ JEdisOir- li^ver chuT^ pass his sc|(8h| 
an.d v^e4 liis feacher lESportei IKat A "wSs a wa^ of 
hh4;i4 atteaft hever refurned. 

j, ChatJ^ Wic ^lot, '^hUo of Hajva^. Uni versify** once 

remarlcod ih«\t hq w-oidd m^t harfbeeh 'able to pass^^ 
oxamin^ons^'o'f ^is own -uniyereity. , Heary , JVard; Beechey^qh^! 
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«i;rty>fourUi m an examination in ^omnuir, while tlie .boy who 
;r first became a barber nn a southern city. It is tcdatod tin 

>a Japanese university once appointed a faculty ooinmittee 
"• vestigttte and report upon tliyinestion'as to ^at examihation could. 

^ be given the youth of that^and in order tliat young men of th?"/ 
greatest promise for the futuie might be selected. After an ex- 
haustive study of the biographies of eminent men the report sui)- 
raitted wjis: “ The one most prevalent characteristic of men of mark 
V in tiieir school days is that they could not pass their exaiiUHatioii.s.** 
McAndrew/ who mentions these instances, among other* illustra- 
tions^ reports that he once took the examination records of 90 pujuls 
entering a pHvate, high scIiokJ and divided them into 10 groups, 
according to rank. At the end of e^ch year |or a [)eriod of years 
he reclassified them into the same groups, antf expressed the pro- 
gre^ive standing of jpach pupil by a ^yagi'am consisting of lines . 
^ which theoretically should have nm in nearly a straight line across 
iv the. page. Actually, however^ the lines crossed and rccroased as 
lowcst-group pupils rose to Uio highest group and the highest fell 
, into medium or low places. '' ^ v 

' ■ / .. • 

^ ' THK INAarnACy of TRACirKKs' MAUK.S. 

^ It is inconceivable that there is any sucb variation in the actual 
nbility^of tlie^ jcluldron of Memphis as i.s disclosed in the. foregoing ^ 
study of tWeir promotion recoids, for children ifie* pretty much, 
the same the woHih over in respect to their reaction to sol mil in- 
struction. That is to say, ^ic average of a group in one part of 
the* coiiiitry will measure up pretty close* to the average of a group 
of ^ tile same in any other part of the country. Tlie variation 

, com^ not among the chikheh, but among the teachers, in tjielr 
(%’|imate of what the pupils have accomplished. A munbey of studies 
have J)een made dnripg the lust few, years' to deU».rmino the accuracy 
■ reliability of the marl^s which teachdk»*gLve to pupils. An in- 

^cresting Iiiihunary several of these investigation^ is to beofound 
and K^y: Educational Tests and MeaSuVe- # 

iq lSfl:l,*toolc the mUrlcs of the eighth-grade 
from three eleraciilaty Soliools 
|>.anq 'thfe lnaairks received in the i^hooL JIp 

^ ^reasoned that ^ aiv q{ pupils 

“ m relati>> po§iti6n obtained in^he elfe- 




He foundf 
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liQWCVcr, that tlicro was a iM>tpp(at« reVeiSRl from what one ^irould ^ 
cxxxsct, for the pnpils coming in front the sch(X)l which gavo tliO 
IpwCvst marks outstii[)i>od the others in maintaining or inci'easing 
• Uieir original rank. ^ ^ 

KoU^,Mn 1913, made a siiriihir study of the marks of sixtli-grado 
pui)ils coining into a common departmental school for se\xmth grado 
work/fmiii fouc waixl school. To^piote JiwS^oncIiisioii : 

I'lOs moans tliat for work wlilrh the tcacljor ii»%w'la)ol C (one of tlie ward 
BchooU) would- tjlve a mnrk in laiiKuuKej^haiauNhlp or tiis- 

, tory. lUtf toucher in schcH»l L> (anotber w.'cnl .sc*ln>ol) woinll give h»s.s lltuu a ’ 
mark of '* F (fair). • ^ ' 

iStarch aiwl Elliott,^ to mention hut ono odiorof many invcstigsC- ^ 
tions of the accunuy of teacher.s’<4narkings, made ti facsimile repro- 
duction of an examination paiwr handed iii‘ by ft pn^)il in plane 
geometry and sent a coin* to the teacheis of geometry q/ ijll Uio^ 
Idgh schools included in the North OeijUal iV^^wtatioji of iCoireges 
and Secondary Schools, iv<]ue.sting that tluey mark Ihc pui>er on a 
scale of 100 per ce^it.- One liiuulrtHl mfd sixteen toadjers compUeil, ^ 

, with the following results: Two of the ratings were above 90, while 
one wjis below 30; 20 were 80 or above, while 20 others we ra below 
00; ’47 teachei^s gave ft passing mark or ojoove, wliilo 09 teachers 
gave u niark whicli would have failed the wriUu 'of the paper. )« 

. These and other investigations of similar cluii'acter i>oint In- 
evitably to the conclusion that tea<*heis murks, a.s detenuined in • 
most schools, are inaccurate ami u’rtreliable records of the perforui- 
unce, or ability, or ttccomplishment of pupils, a^ul*'t)iat the faith 
wlijcli both pupils and teachers have placed in* traditional systems 
of marking, il a blind, unreasoning one. Is a teacher rating merely 
the performance of a pupil in the purticulai" e.^aminatiori set? Or 
does she tate into account the pupils ability? Or, Again, is it hi« . 
accomplishment extended oven a period of considenfblc tiine that " 
is rating? Others, agaifi, may have iiv mind the p'upiTs effdrti Still 
others mA»y try to show the degree of iuipixfveftimt' the p«^il , 
made within a given pc^riod. The ipiostion': “ What do mark? ■* 
was put down by one superintendent to his ' teachers and tlie 
lowing were some of the answers ho got : Imjirovemuent,’- " 

‘^serious pUrpo 9 _e,” “moral qualities,” “interest in wot'ky’* “accoify 
, plishment,^ “accuracy, neatflei^s, p^xmniptuess,” “aequisUiou 

khowld0gQ ” w iiat Is 1^e JLOO p^ e^nk ii^eal which if 

, hus the zero pmnj tfepresent qfra pdr- ife- 

w cent|]fe ^Does 60*^r <^n; sc1i^i|>roh-v ^ 

: f fCclur, tv Si t^acliers* MArln; Tcaciu'n^ 

I itaiwii «fi<l PMott V imiaUMItf o< Orad(iig SrtuMR %yivk.^Scli; 2tt^ 2i. ' 

■: ' ir^crlck S. Au adiiiiirf£»trnttv« ptWlciu. "Soh‘ Ro.Vv Dec.^ - 3 
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Jews, ^ ix^n half knowing a lesson, knoMfing half a lesson, knowing 
half as ntuch as the teacher Itfows, half as much as the text, half 
what the pupil ought to kno^ or half what he could know?” ^The . 
problem is not simplified because letters, meaningless in themselves, 
are adopted to register a pupil’s rank, for usually tlicse are merely 
sjTubois into which the* percentile scale is translated. ^ 

Tlie difficulty is at once apparent. The teacher Invs but a hazy 
'and ill-defined theoretical standard of excellence in mind by .which , 
she judges as best sh^ niay the standing of her iTupils. It is not an 
accurate basis of measui^ement, for the i*eason that it is shifting and* 
variable in her own minJ, and furthermore because she is-*trying to 
use one standard by which to express a judgment on a number of 
qualities which she wishes to take ^into account. As the standard 
of one teacher ^Yill be different, naturally/ from that held by an- 
other, as long. as the marking system is ns“it is, no other result can 
be expected than one in.which there is a w ide variation in expressed 
fudgment. When, furthermore, there is a lack of coordination of 
\Vork and of sfandards of judging the resuits, which invariably 
^ensues if there be inadequate supervision, this variation in the per- 
centage of pupils promoted in different classes will be greatly^ac- 
centuated. The situation, then, in Memphis, bad as it is, in respect 
4o laclf of uniformity of standard' is not \musual e:^pt in* degree. 
It will always obtain so long as‘tl>^ present marking system is re- 
tained and so bng as teachers are Ijot more closely supervised. 

A plan based on the normal DlsminUTlON OF ABILITY. 

, /Tlie whole problem, however, would be greatly simplified were 
^ the teachers to discard the theoretical standard of exc^lence which 
tlepy severally hold and frankly I'ecognize that in relation to ability 
or effort or accomplishment^ or. for that matter, any other quality 
they care to consider, their school class is a normal group of pupils, 

* wmprising a few individuals of marked proficiency, many of aver- 
age attainments) and a few who are poor. Or, putting the fact an- 
oth$^Wfty ; In every group not aftificially selected there is a normal 
: with respect to ahy trait or qualification.^ Tlie n^ajority 

qf th^asa beL.foimd clu^ring pretty closely about tfee average 
mean ^sitibp,^ wKl^tho further above or below this one 
goes the tl^e Individuals 

For ex^axi4>lk, have shpvyn that in anS^ 

thele w^6 are estreat as.comp^^ with the rfini|thder of 

fhc class twice* gs m^y veiy goOd^ 40 to 50 peiCxfent 
Bomiwheie anjimd poor as^iro 

:an4 al^it as many are^^^iy poor aap^ai'e expellentt II is ve^ difficult 
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to measure the precise ability of a pupil ; thei-e is no known precise 
standard to use in measuring it, but it is not difficult for a teacher 
to pick out f rojn 3 to 10 per cent of her class who are excellent and 
to {dace the others in four or five groups with respect to these. 
FiirU^^nore, she does not need a week of formal examinations at 
the end of the term to' make such a distribution. In short, as Ben- 
rfett ‘ says, “ We can not presume to state how much ability a pupil 
has, nor'how valuable his work lu»«.been, but we can state lus lelative 

standing in the class with reasonable accuracy.” 

Kinkelstein,* in his study of iharks given \t (^rnell University, 
recoinnieiids a five-division marking system based on the following 
di.•^tl•ibution of the individuals of a given class: Three per cent, ex- 
colleiif: 21 per cent, superior; 45 per cent, medium; 10 per cent, 
inferior; 12 per cent, very poor. Of this last group, approximately 
11 i>er cent should lie conditioned and 1 per cent failed, he asserts. 

He holds that this distribution conforms to theoretical re<iuirement3 
and that it expresses fairly w'ell the practice y>f (.oriiell University, 
as shown by the tabulation of more than 20,000 marks, extending 
over a period of three yeai^^^d taken from lf>3 courses. His rec- 
ommeiidation.s are mn’de pilmarily for the high school and the 

Other investigator.® have reached soinci^hat S^iffereiit conclusion’s 
regarding the distribution. Some, of .these are: 

Tabi.k 22.-~DMrihutUtn of students (ii examinations. 


Invosligatont. 

A 

B 

C 

D 


' 

Per cenf. 
10 

PfT cent. 
30 

Per cent. 
40 

Pa cent. 
so 

Per ctnL 
10 

(^aiieU 

10 

13 

. CO 

13 

10 


4 

34 

44 

34 

4 


4 

31 

SO 

60 

18 

7 

— w 

3 

33 

33 

3 

r^o .iw w .... 

3 

23 

60 

33 

3 


7 

30 

43 

31 

7' 


7 

34 

33 

34 
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SUPlh: 

10 

39 

39 

8 
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44 

33 
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Warwick 


* n«*nnctt, Ileory E. School Efflclrncy. Ginn h Co.. 1017. 

9 FlokclBtcJn. I. K. Tho Marking 8y*tcm In Theory and rractlca, 
l5:iUitiiore, 1018. 

These differences of opinion easily fall withiiv tTie range of va,n> ? 
i.!«m which a system, to be flexible, sliould pennit. Such n scale . 
^nld be stated afe follows: Of the total number of marks giveil^le^ 
the 4^8 comprise froUff-S to W percent; the B’s 16 to ^ per 
cenef 4he 0’s from W to liO pe* cent ; the -tim 15 to 22 peF cent; ^ 
and the B’s, or -feilij^ ffom 2 to 10 per cent. . d 

l288to*-~20-r^7, 
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A siiiiplc plan. <lisrnf4setl l>v nounett,^ wliich lias, worked satis- 
factorily is essentially of the s;inie type as these, hut with the pro- 
porlioiis modified somewhat. It opinates in this wjp : As eaily in 
tl>c trt*m as possible the teacher divides her pupils, not physically 
but for purposes of instruction, into four tentative groups: the fii*st 
being the “ best *qua Her " of the class; the st»cond consisting of tlie 
• ‘‘second-best qujiHer the third comprising all the others who have 
done worJi which will entitle them to bcP'piftssed ; and the fomtli 
being tlio.se whose work^ considered of a doubtful quality. These 
groups can be lettered, for couvenience of lefei'ence. A, H, C, 1), or 
for that matter, any other letters or symbols would ido' just as well. 
The sjiecial atfention and effort of tlie teacher throughout the term 
should, of course, be devoted to those in gitiup 1), in order that the 
number therein who arc finally recjuired to nq)eat the terurs work, 
designated as i>, sliall be as few as possible. And none should be 
failed, finally, witliout tlie sanction of principal and siqier visor after 
careful review’ and consideration and with the ijuestion consciously 
in mind: Where will the lyipil profit most, in the old grade or in the 
new? 

In practice, it should be obseuwod, the teacher will occasionally 
find it necessary to dyviulc from the adojilod form of <lisl.ribution. 
Slie should notliesitale to make such deviation if it seems to her ti» 
be nece.s.sary, but in every instance of failure to- adhere she should 
be expected to make a full and satisfactory explanation to sui>cr-> 
visor, or superintendent. 

Such plans as the foi*egoing are based upon (wo aS'^umptionsr 
That the work of a given grade and the standards demanded therein 
shall be so shaped that the large majority of the class shall at all 
times be doing successful work; also, that iu^'eVery class the normal 
distribution' of ability is approximately tlie same. Neither of these 
assumptions can be .seriously (luestioiUMl, wc feel. Furthermore, the 
adoption of some such plan as tliis would make iinpos.sible such wide 
» r variatioris ih stnndnri^s orprojnotiort^ as are to be found among the 
teachers of The schools of Memphis, for in each hv^l'ice, under its 
operation, it is clear the class itself would virtiiajly determine its 
own standard by which the individual memliers i^mdl be judged ui 
Vespect to promotion. Such a promotion busis as this Would do away, 
V necessity of spendiMg so ipnch of tluHill too-limited timo 

^ the^chopi on fornijl examinaUon$ and in grading the papep and 
recordii^ I 

ijbilte one grtide t^ anothetf only dhef|Ui^tlpn 

^ j neodt liie aeiced^ |s the cl|u^ a{4^ to So the yjprk t)£ ibo grade witb 
dtlier-eliHdi^tvwfio are i < 

•4^ ♦ Ikouclt, ^eurjr K; 8cU<^I Kmcii»ci. ptmC * 
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^5 THE ABILITY OF MERIPjpiS TO^ FINANCE THE PROPOSED 

PROGRABt. 

The practicability of any plan for tlie uclvanceinent of echicHtioai 
must ultimately I'f^t ii}K>n the al)llitv of a community toj^iy for it. 

It is the purpose, tlicn, of this section to discuss tlie question whether 
or not Memphis is able to ^i^e her childiXMi the advantages wliich 
pioirressive cities throughout the comitry arc giving theirs. The 
first point to consldC;!* the income which Memphis receives with 
which to conduct her variou> activities and to se<» how she distributes 
this amount. 

tuk w ay A!r>irms ArroinioNs nru inohik. 

ll w ill he of sigailicancc to sec how the municipality of Memphis 
a])porti^ns the money w’hich she ivceives and particularly to note 
what the ])ro})ortion of it is which she <^ives to lu*r sclumls in coni- 
pari'-^on with w'hat othei* cities of the ('ountry are doin^, Tlio basis 
for com in" at the nuik of Mcihphis ainon|^ cities in this respect is 
to Ik* found in the stati^ties compiled by the ('ensus Rui'cau for 1917 
and |^uhlis]u^l under the title Finaiiciul Statistics of Citie^s Hav- 
ing a Population of o\ei- ,rO.O(H).’’ Table 15. of this publication, 
shows that Memphis expended durin" 1917 $14.18 per capita of 
population, on nil her activities, and that the amount was distributed 
ainonp: these activities in the following way: 

♦ Tor u**voi nmont. $0,82 ; for po!i<*o prf^CNaloiu ?1.7r»: for tire protection, 

for lienltli mid sniUtiitli»n. $1.HS; for the cxioiislon and lntproveim»nt of 
8tn*ets. for charities, $0.07 : for iilirsiries. for inirks nmi pliiy- 

KnwuHls, $n;>1 : find for stdiiMiis. Tite renuiiida^: $0.2S of the agjrr^sntc 

ntuoiitu w:o< us<m 1 fm* otlicr inisieHa:u*ou5 pur|M>ses, idi linixirtmU hut dlflioalt 
toclussifv. * 

In themselves these figures moan very little, until they am 

compaivd and contrastcnl w ith the expenditures of other cities for i?; 
the samp purposes do they begin to /akc on meuning. Ihc table 
which follows shows how the distributed oxpendit tires of 219 cities 
look when vicwijd as an aveiSige: 

TAnu-: 25 . — DiMtnhvtion ofYUy cTitni^UvrrA, //I/7. 
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While this comparison helps'^ to see where Memphis stands in 
relation to the actual average expenditure of the 219 cities con- 
sidered, yet, as her total expenditure is considerably less than the 
total average expenditure of the list, another table is needed to make 
her rank in this matter perfectly clear, and that is a table showing 
the proportion each item bears to the entire expenditure. This table 
follows : 

Table 24 —Perveniugc distribution compared with other cities. 




Purpose. 


Memphis. 


General govemm( 3 it 

Police department 

nre depe^ment 

Health and sanitation.. . 

Btreet department 

Charities 

Libraries...!. 

Parks and playgrounds . 

Schooii.., 

All other purposes*. 


Per cent. 

5.8 
12.3 

10.8 
9.8 
18.6 
A8 
1.6 
fi.4 

W.! 

iO 


A vCT&ge 
of 219 
ciUes. 


Per cent. 
11.3 
10.9 
8.6 
lai 
10.6 
7.1 
1.3 
8.5 
SI.O 
5.8 








IJ^otn this table it is apparent that, as compared with the average 
of 219 tities, MemphisVehief interest is in the police; fire, and street 
departments and also in her parks and libraries; that her interest 
in health and charities is somewhat less than the average of the 
cities listed; while in the expenses of general goveriHBent and in the 
percentage of her income which goes to the schools she is faiyj^low 
>the average of the 219 cities listed by the Census Bureau, Ij^ffihan 
26 per cent of Memphis’s expenditure goes t<l‘the maintenance of 
school department, w’hereas of the 210 cities of the country 
^/'*^n^sidel*ed in those statistics the average expenditure for the schools 
is 31 per cent That is, Meniphis’s. proportionate expenditure for 
the schools would have to be increased nearly 20 per cent to bring 
her rank up to the average of the cities of the country. 

Of 21 cities in the group of cities having a population of 300,000 
and abovey only 5 expended k smaller propoilion of their income 
on* their schools than did Memphis, Of the 45 cities in the ne.xt 
lower group, 100,000 tO' 300,000 population, the group to which 
-Men^phis belongs, she was lowest of all. Of the 62 cities in the 
of 50,000 to 100,000 population, there were only 7 ranking 
- Idt^er thiatf and finally pi the group of 91 cities having a 

• populaMpa of ^,000 to 50,000, there were only 8 wlmse expendi- 
tures ptt their fchool departments, proportionate to that expended 
lines of mimicij^fil ^cti vity,. than 1bhat e:^ended 

W Census Bureau 

' having a populaiion oi^^OiOOO and above, there was an fi^ggregate of 

: than 

Ipwipg table givef^ the i|^ (rf withiihe per* 

Mntage the instance revi ved : 
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Table 25,-— The only cUic8 spending proportionately less on schools tkpn Memphis^ ^ 

Per cent of total 

' . expcndlturf giTM 

Population of 300,000 and nhovo (21 cities) : to BchoolB. 

Baltimore 22.6 

Buffalo 25.0 

Sun Francisco 20. 6 

PopulatitTn of lOO.tXX) to 300.000 (45 cities) : • 

Mentphis Si5,9 • 

Pi»pu)ntion of 50,000 to 100,000 ( 02 cities) : 

Aupusta • -r 24.2 ^ 

Jacksonville 10.5 

*S}tva?»naIi 19.9 

Clmrleston, S. C 19. 5 

Ouittanooga 24.7 

Mobile 22.5 

Tampa ^ 

Population of 30,i9^^nj^000 (91 cities) : 

Montgomery, Ala j 24. 1 

Butte, Mont 25.8 

(lalvcston, Tex 21. S 

Shreveport, La * 

Coluinbifl, S. C 20. 3 

Dynchburg, Va m. 25.7 

Brookline, Mass 23. 3 

Wilmington, N. C i 23.6 

* • 

PKR CAPITA KXPKXnmilK KOK SCIPKILS COMPARED, 

‘ Tlie foregoing raiikingos based *on the pixipoitionatc expenditure 
for schools among the several luunicipal departments of the 210 
cities listed. It will be interesting to learn where Memphis stands 
in relation to these cities in respect to the amount actually expended 
<>n the basis of per capita of j^pulation. The number of cities ex- 
pending on their schools more than $3.68 per capita of population, 
which is the amount expended by Memphis; also, ^the number of 
cities expending less than this apiount are shown in the following 
table: 

Table 26 . — Ver copith school expenditure of 219 cities in J0J9. 


Clu«. 

Ijumbor above 
Mcmphlt. 

tssJr 

ICempfaii. 

ToUl 

number 

ISind 

•bOTA 

tSMSS 

1440 

oC 

dae&' 

All dtfM 300 000 Anrf mon. i.. 

It 

r 

t 

■ ^ *1 

All dUcs 160,000 to 300.0(».t, -4 — ............... i — 

All dtln SO.(i00U> 100, doOv^f 
All dli« a0,9©4o 

S 

. » 

u 

t 

44 

91 

Total , i • i ; . V Vv 

m 

H 
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Mcnipliis, then, Is seen to stand Xo. from tlie hottoin of the list 
of 210 cities iji respect to the amount spent on school um in ten a nee per 
capita of pdpulatjon. luMie "roup of 45 cities to ^vhich Memphis 
belongs, the-gronp whose population ranges from 100,000 to 300,000, 
tlioi’c are only two cities below her. namely, liinuiiiglmin,- whose 
expenditure was $i\S3. ami Fort Wortli, witli an expenditure of 1. 

Of the 185 cities of the list Avhich o.xpeiul liiore than A^^em phis does, 
25 of them expend double the amount or more per capita. This ll>t 
follows: * & 

I - I 

Taiii k ‘, i7. — Cities irliiili (\Qtrntt ftn their srh'onh iifftr*' thau (Itmlttr that of 
^ Mctnphis yj 10 17, 



Ccr i. 
capita. ! 

I'er 1 
rapita 

i' 

Mempkii.,\ 

1 i; 

fJraml Uapid.s 

S7. t2 Maiir'ilh 

Uostnii 

7.7^ Hartford : 

1 T.'Oy Nowtr,-! 

I/OS Angeles v 

Newark 

10.50 1 r>csMuluc.s 

y.iii ! Vonkors ! 

1 ' F.iwi fjraiurc. 

' 7.71 '■ Now lCK*liollr 

s.h: 1 : Co'lar lUpld.y. 

7. til Moniil \'oriiLtii 

WashiiiRtnn, I). C 

MiiinraroU^ ' 

7. *'9 .MlanlicC ily ; 

■>.h2 Simn Cily 1 

Oakland 

7. 42 ' Sait l>ioirn 1 

in.nj ' I'Yoomo 

Worc«ter 7 .:ih .1 Crts-iilt'iiu 

Bnx>kUue ' S 'Jtl ' MadisMn .1 

.. .* V i 

lO.ikl Stofkl.iii 

7.W 


Per 
chihi i 


IK O 
ID <0 
K 

7 7U 
S «7 
a.Ki 
.H ,0 


T Ills apparent imliHeiema* of Meiuphis towai’d the fniamual needs 
of Tier schools, as eoiupaied with other cities, is <h;c!i irioi*e strihingly . 
sliown in the fact that whereas Mrm|)liig (expended an aggregate td 
Sl4.18on Jier municipal activities during 1017, including the schools, 
there were 117 cities which ex[HMided ti Jess anibuiit Hum this. That 
is to say, in 101 7,.. whereas Memphis stood No. 118 from Hie hndo*»* 
in the nggrogalc. of city expenditures for all pur[u)S(*s, si stood No. 

34 from the hottow^iu the proportion of that expmuliturc which was 
given to the schools. 

^ AHOTiNT Exri:M)i:i) rt:u j»um*. • 

A irK^Huxl frc(]upntly (•ml)loycd of (lotiMiiiiniiig wliothor or not, :i 
dty is cxpoiuling cnoii^li inonoy in tlie iniiintonnnce of iUs scIkmiIs 
is Unit of coinparing cities in resiicct to the amounl eacli is expending 
j)04- in* attendiince. Tlio statistics! facts .needcU to make tliis 

tstjy arc to be foumj in the i-eports which aro iniide annualJy 

_ fwtlie United States Bm’ean of P'dneation by tiie school oflieiahi of 
tjwvoUii’s- of this cx>«^y, I'roin those' reports for 1917-18, not yet 
^ubli^}^, 24,citieW^?rc stdccted, representative of ditft*rent sections 
hf tJie tjn^4 Sw Th?, following taiblo^iows how Memphis 
“i - stftiids m'coinpftrison, Tjle cos^ is ;-eckonfid ih- tWo, wsys^ 0) ,Bn .* 

• tlie^imhiber .of pupils in ditily atteft^vnepi (2| oA- tljo X 

- liWe^oUmeat^of dcifi^ei-enr intHviauabt ■ 
-At^wlid enrdlii^d ig tTic systcni ^tiring the year; , . , ' 

^ , , ■ ' . .■ - '' ' V •' “ 
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Taui.k 28 . — Amount critcuficd ftcr on nrhonl ma{nfc)tanf/(\ i>i 2 } in 

/. 0 / 7 -/ 8 . 



Toial 

ainnimt 

AiTifMinl Iviswl on 
average ^aily j 
aitcixUiicc. I 

A, ! 

AmounI hi^od on 
net enrolli^nt. 

l 

I’ercent- 
ajtcol 
net eti- 
rollnifiit 
1 ill :»l 
teuftuice. 

CitiftJ. 

« 

oxiN‘nde<l 

on 

niaiiilcnanco. 

1 

Avorjpo ; 
daily at - j 

Amoimr 1 
per 1 

, I’nplU' j 

UCt j 

enroll- I 
nienl. j 
1 

Amount ! 
per 1 

* 


londiincc. 

pupil. 

pupil. 1 

__i 

1 

1 

'/AjnnAM.. 

* — 

t'.'O, ;f.9 
S4 9 


fjr.sf 
30. (t< 

ff.fifi 1 

IW..43 

• 70.0 

Hirminjch3Tn...„ 

Syracuse i 

21,302 

' M, 940 I 

I 20.G7^ 

08. K 

‘<47,374 

19,.'>4.'> 

43. 3t 

23,W>9 

3-.. 50 

82.0 

1.05 Aiigrlo? 


iij,ri72 1 

1 

7ft. 17 1 

90,hS9 
31, 0*43 

.Vi. IG 

72.4 

oaklttna 

! i,r.v,2s.-. 

fiO. 40 ' 

sn.iio 

7G 3 

S»ui i*Yau<'is<.'i) ‘ 

1 

2t,S.Vi 

:a.w 1 

43 :>i 1 

1 01,244 

)l.t*3 
30.. i2 

'7.». 7 

N«'W H;ive!i . . 

1 l.flSl.-W 

1 29,011 

j 32,:40H 

S3. 9 

l.oiii'Vilh> 

I.llSI.Jdl 

‘23,K2.-i 

4.1. .39 < 

:V3.37 

n.5 

r/a<«(oii 

' r.,;u:,47H 

;f«,4»i4 

01.94 

! 1 32. 84S 

47.08 

77.1 

WoK»*>ltr ■ 


22,7r'i 

M.02 

fl'l ^41 

i 5, 03S 

41.07 

H2.3 

Miiiuca|>u]i;> 

3iiw’2K4 

l.VJl.Oiil 

K4, 922 
4 s, 4 4-', 

.vv /M 

OS. 92 

1 1 i , ^1^ 

•AS, 4W 
1 :v4,.v>i 

I 12,373 
! 30, s 1.3 

, 22, <M 

O'!, f 1 

.')5.77 

32.9 

Oiiialia .t 

2i,y:u 
in. 1 7»2 

01.10 

49.00 

31.7 

Alhiuiy - 

IKS 

f .V*. )C1 

44.80 

78.0 

TltjclvsJcr 

1, 747 

2!4, 7.Vi 

W.41 

4.5. 30 

- 78.4 

Calprson. % . .. 

>•, l.t4 

ix,il7d 

ai,517 

42.1)9 

31. ;r* 

® 81ft 

! 

7!K 


1 31 ,(W3 

21,443 

48. Il8 

KV.3 

Pay 1011 



47.47 

1 39.39 

32 3 

Con liitKl. • »n»f; 

I 

- 29.3:0 

09.93 

40, 237 

50 08 

72.9 

rrovni«*nre 

! 

2 y,.vji; 

•W. AS 

33,067 

3C. 24 

' 77. V 

Nash vl He : 

1 r,7,4('.9 

t:i, 3.«J 

:m. hi 

17, Ai5) 

2.5. fil ' 

75. .5 

Uit'iinxiiui 

' ^74. uy 

21). 2iO 

43.22 

2fi,243 

:43.32 

77.0 

Sl^lOr 

djiokanc 

.2, 4Cl,fXV» 


71.70 

41,430 

.54. 7« 

7G.V 

1 9i;i,s72 


02.30 

19, LMlii 

47. 41 

70.1 


^ Tills table shows that ilnrin^f HUT-llUS >b*m|)hi.s expemled on hcj* 
si’hools |)or pupil in n\eia;re daily attcMulaiue for the CMitire* , 

year, or per jinpil rcvkori^il on the basis of net eniollmont. 

These anioiints ^ive ber.the rank\f Xo. 10, <*ountin^ from tbeyily 
expending the sniallest sum in the one case, and No. 1*2 in the other 
cusi‘. Thai is to say, in the. of 24 cities there arc b‘> expendinii: 

niore than Meiuiihis |xm- pupil on the basis of avera|^e dully attend- 
.^fince and 11 cities expendini: moi*c wheii the net enrollment is eon- 
^sidered as the basis of ealcnlnrion. 

In cmnjiarin^): the Memphis o.\i>emlitnre with the average cx- 
. penditnre df the other cities of the list we find that on the bastj of 
average daily atteiKlanee Memphis fell short of the average for t ho 
cities, \Aich was $r>4.J^8. by 1*^2. oO per pupil,, 'vhile on the basis of ‘ 

• net enromneat the difference is still greater,’ I km ng $5.0.*) |H*r pupil, 
the averng.e for the cities of the list heing $42.().‘l per pnpil. 

This diffei’cnce iii the rating of Memphis iu coinpurison with. t ho 
other cities of tlie list, wlvon the t'vo bases are considored, is duo to 
the fact that tlune is a Ici^ver* j^ercenf age of ti»e net enrollment in 
. uttenflunc*^ in \Jemplus*tUan iu the other cities, a i’cforci\rc to 
tlie. last coltnnn 0 the preceding ta])l® 'viU \Vjth the^ except 

iSinnil^h^ ijeuigiiis of any df 

flte |)erconlagc of in aVQrago 

dallj? atteitttaiu^c. > r V * * 
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THE MEMPHIS TAX RATE. 

» * 

Almost invariably when effort is iimclo to secure increased main- 
tenance for the schools of Memphis the general property tax of the 
city is pointed to as a sufficient answer, the implication, of course, , 
being that the tax rate is already too high. It ^^l l>e of interest to 
consider this question in the light of the facts: 

deferring once more to the CensiLS Uu'reaifs figures, this time 
turning to Table 32, we find that the j)ropei tv owner of Memphis 
paid for all purposes during 1917 a tax of $29.70 on every $1,000 of 
assessed valuation'. Of the remaining 218 cities listed by tjie Census 
Bur^'au, we find that the general tax for all pmposes of 152 of them 
fell below that of Me!ni)hi§, while that for 00 cities wtus greater. In 
this, particular, then, Memphis seems to he somewhat above the ^ 
average of the list in the tax rate levied. But this, it must be made 
clear, does not take* into account the great variation which obtains 
among cities in respect to the proportion which tlie assessed values 
bear to the actual values, foi* in some cities the assessed value is no 
more than 25 per cent of the real value, while in other cities property 
is assessed at its full market value. For examjile, .the assessment 
rolls of Memiihis are made out on the basis of (iO per cent of the 
estimated actual values for city taxes and 50 [>er cent for State and 
county taxe.s. To compare rates among cities fairly, therefore, they 
must be corrected on the basis of actual property values. This the 
Census Bureau has done, showing that the Memphis rate, corrected 
in this manner, is $17.08. Comparing this figure witli jthe rates of 
the other cities, corrected iryiu^ same way, we find that the rank of 
MeAiphis changes. Instead or there lieing only* GO cities outranking 
her in tax rate, as is true when the rate ha.sed on as.sessed valuer is « 
considered, she is now outranked Dy 127 cities, with only 91 cities of 
the entire lig|>of 219 having a lower true general tax rate. That'is, 

' when rates aie made. comparable, it is seen that Memphis, instead ^ /\ 

of having a liigher rate than the average city, is found to be cousid-. 

..crably below the average. > 

And when the city tax rates alone, corrected as before, arc coin- 
» -pared, we find that Memphis with^her conxvcted city rate of $9.77 
drops in her rating to No. 24 f rora the bottom of the list. 

It is clelir, then, Ibat the true tax rate (State, county, and city) ^ ij 
^ of in comparison with other cities, 1^ not high ; it is low. 

^ ; VALUE OF MEMJPHT9> 

Meihpiiia i^^^^pidjtjg grp property yalhi^. 

It thia jcontto^on "r v ^ 

V ^ (^us reaped to the per . : 

i Finan^^ ^ Cities: fl 
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(1917), again gives the true value, estiiuateJ by the city officials 
themselves, of the 'property in 219 cities of 30,000 population or 
more which is subject to general property tax« This estimate is 
given in terms of per capita of j>opulation, so that a comparison on 
exactly tlie same basis among these cities^ is easily made. 

The facts are that Memphis; with a per capita true value of $1,288, 
as stated therein, exceeds that of all tlie citie-s of (he list except 77, 

It is clear, then, when viewed ,fi'oin every possible angle, that 
Memphis is nmcli below the average of American cities in the amount 
slie expends upon tlu> education of lier children and far above the 
averagi^ in her financial ability to maintain her schools. Further-, 
more, it is perfectly clear that Memjdns is well able financially, in 
comparison with other cities, to pay enougli to n rake Tier school 
system the e()ual of any system in this country. Moreover, tiiere can 
be no doubt of lier financial ability to carry into execution the school 
program which this sui'vey staff has outlined, in the doing of which 
Mem])liis will not exceed the financial limits under which cities 
progressive in matters educational are working. 

» ArmTDK OF THK TA X PA YKKS^ OF MKMnilS. 


It is coiifidcfntly helieved (ha( when these facts are fully under- 
. stood 1)y the taxpayers of Memphis eacli will feel as does the waiter 
I of the following loiter, which appeared recently in an Oakland, 

Calif., paper; 

A Lk'jtkr From a T\xKiYKR, 

IFnmi Our riihllr Schools, Oakland, Calif.] 

] sim a taxpayer. At this time of year taxpayers fotU the stress oC tax pay- 
iiiontM, and innny of tliem make rrltical remarks laMuuse of tliis Htress— I among 
theiiK la this fwmio of miiul It ocvnrrod to n«e tlmt I would likr-^o know 
whore the tux nioiuw ; so I pna oedoc] to n;mre. My iiome Is a comfortnWe 
one, h'*"rlmps a little better than the average. The real estate Is asftessetfat 
^ $S50, tile Improvmnents at $7oO, and my pers<inal inMiMMty nt $*150. My total 

, , c'ily taxes ft>r the year are nt a i-ati* of $ 1 . 81 . My total county taxes are 

$41.75, at a rate of My annual city taxes are a]>purtloiuMl approximately 

us follows: 
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Thin tiiiiulnfiou st*l iue lliiiikin^. It is wnrUi luuiv tliim $r» ;i yt*ni* Ofr mf* 

^ to havo a tin* loaiM' l(K*ato«l iioi far from iny^miiu'. li Is worth ;t dr.il 

more timn ?Lr»4 » yerir to have croo«l streets, or a year to have our heami- 
fii! pariiK, and $1.22 a year to liave our pttMle Uhrary ami hratuhes, 1 [>ny tfs 
imuji ts*r iiiy daily inorniii;: pu[»er as i do for ) police ami lire prtpteiMiui. My 
inoiiiliiy bill .lor, lumsp'liLhts is ihaible my yearly IpIII for htrep . liKlitinn. U p;iy 
b‘Ss tban fi dollar a yexT b>r tlie heiiltli deparlmnu that has jusi iarrieif finU- 
Iniid lhruii;iU an (‘pideiuie imadi iimre siucessl’ully than ih<* ia>e in oilier 
fplaecH. / 

My tmiiuttl oouuly l,ax bill, aiuiMinthm' t*» $14, To. is jppon i'*heil, apin '*\i- 
luMUdy, as folhjws: 

* 

Salnrlou of rc>?iilnr eoiuify laiu iiil?* 52. S t 

Kxponsrs 'bf roimty oITIi p*?*. . „ ‘ :: 

tCliarttU'M Hii«l lonvi-tloii.'i 1 li. lo 

ItrUI;.'^ tionds ... r»t 

MiHcHluaotiUH — . . .... JS 

('outity ht»:h h<*|iuoIs , v.". 

County eleuiviilury schooU r»..47 

Oiikliiiul liiuli Mhkvis _ _ _ .‘i IT • 

Ouklniitl ulvoieutrtr.v -t lioiUs UnK 

Ojikluuri ktiid(^i>,Mi*li>ns _ ) _*•_* 

* School buihliiiKb-- :t. 01 

y bchool hiilldlnt; uouils — .1 2,. -14 

Total -- l4. To 

*Thii includes 4’* ^o fur prriiKinVut hiiililiJiys fni « 

T do md know wlieilun* :ill the tpllires win* h wi* nmv have ai'p* n'‘edis|. i.r 
, whotti4»r Rfptne mal.lers nmhl Ih‘ <Kiiu‘ iiiori* (‘eom*niH-:illy. Imt we lie*'*! the «mujis 
of justiee and tbelr olli*'ials. • 'I’he title to my m-opmay Is reri»nle*i ami pj- »• 
techsl l)v riumty ollip ials. I'tn- this ami many Ct her lliitj^s \ pay $d.2n p. r 
year. There Is u Iar;;e it tail for i harilies ami eonvri ions. aimninUntr lo $d-lt> ji 
year. For tlds uiuouut Hie omiity Is takiii‘4 care of humlivds of iinfortunat'M, 
for any om‘ of whom a person moi-e heart h*ss than I wmthl snhserilu* mi amenai 
ns large as the yitjil conrCihuteilJo tlio i*nnit>'. ^ 

The schools niv a bl« item— taken aho^L'ether. the largest item *»ii i!m- tax li'il. 

I pay $0.20 a year for iil.gh schools in AlnimMhi Coiiiit> ami oaklaiMl, .4:11. -Id lor. ^ 
^ elenienlnry s<lmols, $).2h for klmlergartens, a^d SO. -10 for srho*il Iniildiims. 
Therefore uiy total la.'wes for schools are $2S.2t). I umlersiand, liowevcr. Ih.if 
g<)od high school iMjmntion o»psls .$|(M «ir in*m* pio' pnpil tier year. I'liuaip^ 
sebools eliargt* inon\ I umlerstaiHl that ehomanary ediwation costs $."in per 
year per pupil. 

1 Imve a diikl la high scliool whom I desire to have (*dmaM‘il ami’ whom the 
' coimnnnikv desires li> liave Iraim'd for Annak-iin eiii/.eiisiiip. THF 
.MUNITY ,SPENr>S MOKE ON UlS KnUCATitiN THAN TllK TOTAL OF 
MY (BOUNTY CITY TAXES. Tin' cost of ^*o childnsi in bTeinentmy 

vw. Hcliool is greater than my total amuinl taxes, Ib^e, I am iimihle t«> Irn'tiie 
niiy item on rvUleh I fis;*! sure that I am expt*mliiig (oo nnich. ^J’he big bus!he.s.s 
ulUii may pay more taxes than t. Imt 1 nm wUllng Idiy goods from them in 
brdjjr that they may pay* their iaxi»s. and I am more willing now \o piUruniy.d 
s;.. men who help s«pi>ort our Inst^unious. 'All I can ask Is that we get full 
service uiu, of every doHur. ^ ^ 

ivv ^ ^ X)mci:a^u TA\ p.\vi':a. 

6, SOJfM.^SBYOF CONCLIiJSlO'K.S ANJD! BlIcOMMENpATIONS. 

. > Amend tlie tdmtAJp t<) |h^v aiv of 

' of seven raen\bdrs wltoee terms o If officc^lia|I l>e |l|if 

election Iwo tneitibers shall be clocj^d for t>vo yoai*^ 


] 


i 
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for four years, and three for six years^ and that^ after the first >.lec- 
Tk)!! there shall be an election every two year.^ for either tw<i or 
thr«’o members. asMu‘ case may he. 

*2. (’andidates for election l<» (he board should be uomin;i^ted by 
^ conmiittoe made w) of repre'-enlativ e meti and uoiuen chosen for 
the purpose fjoin rBvarious ei\ ie bodies in the conimnnity which arc 
workinit in a nonpolitieal way fo;; tin* proirrer^s of the city. 

rV. Kemoxe the charter limits t>n tlu* salary of-llje SUpei Hitendent 
and ii^ke it permissible h»r tlie board to elect hiin for aiiy term 
of years not exceeding tive. # 

4, Make the su|K‘rintmuleiif the executive luaul of the stdu^ol syl^ 
ti'in ill reality and ’hold him re>ponsilde for lesults. 'I’he lM>anl 
should refiuin from executing <letaib,* eoncmiiin^r ilsidf only with 
delining geiiorat policy. 

r>. Itaisi' the qualili^-ations ic<(uircd of teachers in the clcnumtary 
sc hools to A lwf> year eouise at a State normal and oraduatioy fioirt 
a four-yoar high schoob or the eipii valent to these. Keiptire college 
graduation or Its I’nuix alent of all high-school te.achei*s. 

r». .Vdopt a plan for eliminating the inellicient and Tlu* inade- 
quately prepaivd loaehor. 

7. Al>olish (he aid^enchcr *■ system. 

8. Airange with local Negro institutions to give txvo years of pro- 

fessional training to grailuates of colored liigh schools Ivlm desiiX 5 
to tC/Ach in the Mempliis >ehools. • / 

(iradiially ImildMip aii ader|uately trained supervisory siatT 
and orgnni'/.e tlic liigh ,'<ehool.'^ on a department basis, 

10. Proviile for a sn^>erv’iM>r of eoloivd sciiools. 

‘ II. 1. rge teaeluM’s and principals to improM' tlieir xvor.k, and 
tangihle recfignition to (liosi* who do. and (h’op fi’om the departm^ 
those who (io not. - 

^ 12. Place the salary .scjualule of the (.iepartment on sneli a i»asis'^ 
(hut com]>etent peopK) w ill he attracted to at'id bo held in the corps, 
and jxroyide for promotions to those who arc iuoroasingly ellieient. 

*i;>. M’heu the requirements of (lie colored Cnqdoyeos ate put upon 
the same basis aS that <^|j||\hi(e employees.. j>a»y theln jthe same wagi^. 

14. Abolish the plan of paying the jatiitors a hiiuj) sum for (he 

care of lmildings,"1md provulc .sullieieut help direct./ Peudjusf tho 
wage 'scale for both white and colored janifoi> on the basis of some, 
such plan ns Uife Boston plan, and relieve them of |lie responsibility'' 
for tlm dLscipli no and control of i^hilclCoiw ^ * % 

15. " Provide a soVios of JCctmx^s and d&K^yssions lor the oj 

fh^ Cfepiyrtniedt whieh Starve to l^u^easy theii*- . 


H 
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16. Abolisk the system of promotions which is h&sed on formal 
examinations and introduce the planTby which the class itself deter- 
mines its own standards of promotion by reason of the quality of the 
work it does. 


17. Based on 19X7-18 figures, the proportion of the total expendi- 
ture of Memphis which went to the schools will have to be increased 
nearly 20 per cent to reach the average!^ proportionate school cxpcndi- 
yires of the cities of this country, and of 219 cities only 20 ra^J^ed 
fower than Memphi’s ^ this ‘particular. Of the 219 cities, 180 *ex- * 
pended inore^on their schools per capita of population than did Mem-^ 
phis, 25 of them expending more than double th6 amount. Of 24 cities ‘ 
considered for 1917-18 relative to expenditure^ per pupil in average 
daily attendance, Memphis ranked 10 from . the bottom, falling , 
short of the average amount expended by $2.(f() per pupil. Reckoned 
on net enrollment, Memphis ranked Xo. 12 iji the list, falling short of 
the average in this particular by $5.65 per pupil. In respect to the 
general tax rate of 1^7-18, of 219 cities Memphis had a lower cor- 
rected rate than 127 ^the cities. When the city tax rates alone are 
compared, it is found tnat 195 cities liad a higher corrected rate than 
Memphi.s. Again, Memphis, with a per capita true pi'operty value of 
$1,288, excee(led‘ tliat of all the cities of the list except 77. Tt is clear, ' 
therefore, that Memphis is below the average American city in the / 
amount expended upon hex schools,* and that she is financially able to 
carry into execution the program which this survey staff recommends. 

It should also be remembered that no American city ’supJ>orts its * 
schools as well as it could or should. MeiiH>his should ask only, 

“ What amount of money is necessary to make her schools fully 
efficieut?’* - ' * ' ' 
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CHAPTER HI. The BIHLDING PROBLEM. 


Contents.— T he Problem — A fsrsifrbtod bnlidin^ program needed ; the school 
population ; where congestion is greatest ; one method ol relief ; a second method of 
relief ; the work*stud 7 *pUy plan ; the principle of the multiple use of school ticllitles ; 
a building program baaed ou the work^study^play plan; repairs needed; anmmary. 11: 
i;cneral recommend a tions^The selection o& sites ; Hgbfing and window space ; cloah* 
rooms; blackb<^ards ; furnace rooms: heating and ventilation^ drinking fountains; 
toilets; Janitor service; suggestions for tndivldugl buildings. 


I. THE PROBLEM. 


A FARSIGHTED BUILDING PROGRAM NEEDED IN MEMPHIS^ 

Tlie city of Memphis has been iinusually farsighted in planning 
« for certain phases of its material development, such as, for example, 
the inauguration after the epidemic of 187&-79 of Ae pure water 
supply system, by Col. Waring; the sew'erage system; and the i*ecent ; 
development of the Farm Bureau and tlie Alluvial Land Associa- ' 
tion, both of which orgi^nizations aie working with a view not 
only to the pi'esent prosperity of Memphis, but for its future de- 
velopment as the 'gi*eat distributing ceutei^of the centml Soutlu 
Everything that has to do with the business life of the city is ^ 
planned on the assumption that Memphis is to be a metropolis. ' 
Even the office buildings ai-e put ^ on a scale which anticipatftt 
that Memphis will become a o^incrensingly im|)ortant trade center:,^ 
But the scliools are planned as though it were assumed that Memphis _ 
is to be a small town or village. ' • 

What Memphis needs prinmrily, in order to so\ve her.schpor ^ 
building problem, is a realization of the fact that providing for 
the prescrit^nd future gi'ow th of school population is an engineer- ^ 
ing problem that demands the same deliberation c^nd flighted > 
planning* ^^'hidi she has so well displayed in othen^phases of thw ^ 
city’s iife? What the board of education and p^ple of^McajjphU/ j 
need to ask ‘themselves is npt wlmther one group of ^ople * 
a build^ more in. one section of the city than -Rnci%er j^dp’ ' 
iir apotnei* section, but leather, lYhat is the present school ji^puli^tion 
of Memphis? How much has il increased i?i tTbe lasf '8 or JO yci^! ' 
^Where is Ae congestioi^ greatotli la what direction' is "the ^ 
pOpu|(ttidn moving? What l^^AP^^ byOdings fthtmld put up 
in.iWhat parts d{’ the city i®. ojder io lor grewth lU 

wcB. As tor present enppllmenU playground ,ip 

neoded! ^J^Vhat kM ol^a^vities dioufd be 
liipriMngs in 

i>healthy, inteUi^nt, self^telianti^^ j^d woilhy to eari^ on 4he tra^/ : ^ 

♦ , m. j /_ 
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'■• tions of theicity? Consideiiiig tlie fnnds avaihblo for building 
purposes iu tlie preset and in tiie innaediate future, wbat items 
in a conipreliensivc biiUding t>rogitam should Ik? taken up fiist, and 
wiiat items can be left for future building ni)proiTi ialions? 

^ folieving that the board of education and the people of Memphis 
wish to apijroaeh their school-building problem in a faisighlcd 
manner which will soh^e tlieir ju-oblem for a number of years t.. 
come, the survey staff has uudertakeii to answer the above questions 
s -and to outline a building program which will meet the mo-t i)rcssiiii; 
needs of the presoiit, and also provide fur the future growlb of (he 
school pojiuiafioii extending orer .a j)eriod of vears. ' 

THE SCHOOL POPULATION OF MEMPHIS. 

. It ft difficult to a-certaiu (he exact niiinhor of children of school 
‘ago in Memphis. The school ceir<iis has not bemi taken during (lie 
past four ycats. The depnitiupnt of eduration does not give- die 
number of children of school age. It gives the number of Vhildreu 
enrolled, and records the figures under three difTciVnt beadinos. 
First, there is the yross cnrolhnenl, wliich includes all childn>n wbo>c 
names have been entered bn the, roll of all schools during the year. 
^Tliis means that the .same child’s name may appear in two or three, 
•schools. Second, there is the net rjirothnnif, which includes all the 
chiklren entering any school during the year but excludes tran.sfers. 
Third, there is what Ls- called the munhrr hchme/irtij. which means all 
4hose who have not been absent more than a certain number of days 
. in succe.ssion. 

If the purpose of the public seborfl system is to give an education 
to all children in a given ueighlioihond. then obviously the ‘‘net 

- f rnlrollment ” of any school r.'iljier than the “ number bolougiug ” moi e 

nearly rcpre.sents «e nriml)or of cbildron wliich tlmt school should 

- Teaeh. The ‘‘ntJihber belonging” may be imidi smaller tlum the 

c enrollment ’’•heenuse it, does not lake into account the niunlMu- 

"children who attended for a time and then dropped out. In fart, 

1 discrepancy between the “net enrollment” niid the “number be- 
fencing’’ may be dkiiicant as shoeing that the school is not reach- • 
mg -and holding th^trtnl school population of its district. 

^ifrn^rest approximation to a coerect estimate of the children 
, 'jfiJ'mjOol age in Mie city obtained by- applying the ratio of cbil- 
•i. of schotff ngetofhetotal population, ns glv^hytlielSreiTnitQd 
••Stfites C^siw/to tlie estirahti^ population for as given in -the 
. . report '^ed tHe Finangiaf Stetistics of €itie!^.' According to t% 

MVinj® ialpW wasdM jtflli.- 

. total Tttnjnberpf.ckildren (tto 14 yeiiys of-a^ I.*).? 

■ per ceitrof The total populrtion.. Acooixling 

‘O. 8. C«MUI, iOlO, Suumicii o( Tettowliee. P.S012. 
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tUtics of Citifti' of fJie Ujiitcd SlaU* Ceiisits, tlic o^tiiuiited popula- ^ 
\um of Meinpln!^ in 1917 was 148^5. If the pro«portkm'of diil4ren 
(ft to 14 ycais of age) to the total population was tke same in 1017 
as ill 1010. then the total nuinlier of chlKIrcn within this age gi'onp 
in 1017 was 19,81G. 

'i'he net enrollment in all day eUMiioiitary sclw>ols in" 1018-10 was 
(see Table 20). Tl)is is approximately tlie nnn>l)er <»f children 
of t» to Hyenisof age which the estimate of tlie Financial Stati>tica 
of Cities would lead ns to exi>cct. 

. Inasmuch as u building program must make provision for koMs- 
ing all children of school age. it is obvious (hat the net enmllfiK^nt 
is a safer figure to use as the basis for such a progi'nm than the 
'‘amuber belongingvV or the “average daily attendance."^ 
l‘be table which follows gives the significant fticts I'egaivhng the 
growtii of the school popuhitinn. ^ 

Taui k. 29. — OriniunI fwrili/ of .1/ duff vlnunUitry Mhnol hu\Uih\4fii — .»/ 

$$niit for tiUl~l2 oml iUli<~J9 — Vrv cent h^n'Pastt' to enrolUncnt , l0U-t9Jf > — 
‘yitiitbcr of pupil H in rxvcH^ </f sfulinf/ — Additional capacity 


Namasorscliools. 

Orljrlnftl 1 
ca4>iKutv 
on SnsLs ‘ 
or 43 
pupils 
per cla.si>. 

Net enroUmcnl ; 
' ^ In— 

Exres.s 1 
1 of pupils 

Kuraher 
of re^tiar 
1 olass- 
[ rooms 
now 

ffs’ailo) le. 

Total 
clas.v 
rooms 
Toquirad 
for pres- 
ent fO- 
rollment. 

Excess 1 
ofclaaa- 
rooms 1 
raquirad' 
over 

aa-aU^. 

^roent 
1 Increase 
In auroU- 
ment, 

toil- 

1949. 

1 

! 

i 

i ! 

UU-12 

I , 

‘ ISIS-)!* 

over j 
seating 
capacity 
of school . 

WMItTK M'n<K>l.'5. 










Th« S most conccsml 










v.hiti* schools: 







' .« 


y 

A. B. Hill...; 

r>40 

7K7 

063 

453 

12 

'M 3 

11 

26.2 


Unicc . ........ 

5Xo 

722 i 

1 922 ^ 

337 

11 

S 21 

S 

. 27.7 


, Ciiimniu^s 

300 

1 ' 

! 677 

317 

< S 

^ 1$ 

7 

I8.»t 


IdU'viUl 

:«i0 

1 r>2n 

741 

3S1 

8 

*• '17 

9 

115 

' ^ 

l.nudcnJule 

540 

H22 

921 

3S1 

T2 

21 

ft 

12.0 

J 

Mii'llsnn Heights. .. 

300 

331) 

447 

■87 

8 

10 

2 

30.7 

•| 

M:mry 

5Ki 

525 

G71 

86 

13 

15 

2 

27.6 

' j 

^ 1>al»odv 

300 

392 

675 1 

315 

8 

i _ 

1$ 

1 

711 

i 

Total 

a, tiw 

i ‘ 

1 6,(H7 

2.M7 1 

1 82 

137 

55 1 

1 '• 3lU) 


Other Uhv eleinontury 










»hit^ school*; i 










< Jordon 

300 

423 

474 

'mu 

8 

11 

3 

111 


<.'uthrio 

«T3 

* 40 a 

634 

41 

15 

11 

U 

56.2 


1 fOilth 

7R6 

7S2 

782 

33 

‘ n 

17 


*6 0 


l.enox 

i:*) 

311 

3H7 

* 63 

10 

9 

•‘i 

24.1 

•-] 

Morrill 

ft:u) 

.548 

6M8 

8K 

- 14 

Id 

2 

25.5 


ro}»e ; 

340 

?20 

738 

10$ 

12 

15 

3j 

2.0 

■ 

Rlvor?»lda 

T2U 


M7 

• 137 

to 

16 

3 

\ lt.ft 



f.r.'i. 

1 142 

573 

103 

15 

13 

•2l 

303. S 


Bmltb 

MO 

' «97 

m 

45 

12 

11 

44 



Soo v<t«n...»...K 


2S3 

43 a 

• TO 


to 

2 

82U1 


St. euni 

270 

435 

419 

60 

^ ft 

' M- 

4 

MJ 


CH>eh Air. . 

45 


24 , 

21 


1 



'•iK ■ 

Total.. C.W.... 

A, €30 


, 6,451 

421 

134 

! 146 

'12 

I- ii. 


TttiAl day olomontaiy^ 



41,4m'] 

1 




s 

. ' 

wtiiie schooH. . j . ..4 u 


10,170 


1 

m 

2» 

ftTi 

• W.| 




j^|j]iuiporial of-tiltlon. Bareau ot 1h(* p. id. Ns'r,. 

^Chutrn tiMl LiHith Oflibaaai{«jt« eacMfd l>«caitii^ thi* iMHird of 

e <H«NHiipljr ^ooms lot Uieae ocl^la^ and Jeir«*raon Street School ts ctcliided bedUiae U 
I a HfN*ciftl acbooU , ‘ ^ 

* J i>«cn!aac. . .• . ' -i' -s-’f . ■ *■ , • 

v^-^Karothmat of the yeikt thc< at^ol- irta o^enc4* 

*4ittrpliii cUaaroom cajuicUjr. j 

r . • ..-.A.: ^ ■ ri^*r : 

- .. , ' . * £= 
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Tabi^ 29 . — Original capaciiy^of $1 day vlemeniary school huildinys — }ict rnrolU 
meni for 1911-12 and 1918-19 — Per cent increase in enroUme^it^ 1911-1919 — 
ynmber of pupils irt excess of seating capacity — Additional capacity needed — > 
Coutlmied. 


of scbools. 

Original 
capacity 
on basis 
of 45 
pupils 
perdass. 

Net enrollment 
in— 

Exce.<i9 
of pupils 
over 
seating 
capacity 
of school. 
« 

Numl>er 
of regular 
» cla.‘^s- 
rooms 
now , 
available. 

Total 
class* 
rooms 
rniyired 
for pres- 
ent en- 
rollment. 

Excess 
of class- 
rooms 
required 
over 
those 
available. 

Percent 
1 increase 
in enroll 
ment, 
1911- 
1919. 

1911-12 

1918-19 

COU)ftrD SCHOOLS. 
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The 5 most congested 









colored schools: 









C&mes..'. 

MO 

767 

734 

U94 

12 

17 


»4.3 

Charles 

90 

118 

87 

3 

2 

2 


>38.3 

^ Kortrecht Kif;h 




4 




School » 

MO 

265 

408 

132 

12 

9 

*<3 

54.0 

Lo Rose 

S80 

1,054 

1,190 

830 

8 

27 

19 

12.9 

V irglnia A venue . . . 

496 

684 

987 

472 

11 

22 

11 . 

41.8 

Total. 

1 2.025 > 

2.888 

1 3.386 

1,361 

' 45 

77 

.32 

17.2 

1 Other d «7 elemenlary 









> colored schools: 




1 

1 




Caldwell 

180 

*146 

258 

78 J 

1 4 

6 

2 

76.7 

Grant 

675 

729 

870 

195 1 

1 

20 

6 

19.3 

Greenwood 

360 

437 

546 

186 1 


13 

4 

25.0 

*'* Klondae 

360 

450 

884 

24 

8 

9 


» 14.7 

Kortrecht Oraimd^ 

630 

861 

814 

184 

u 

IS 

4 

» 5.5 

Porter....^ 

495 

739 

704 

200 J 

L " 

16 

5 

»4.7 

Total.. 

2,700 ' 

t 

( 3,382 

3, .576 

876 

GO 

81 

21 

6.3 

Total day elemontary 

1 

1 







colored schools 

1 4,725 

1 6,2.50 

6,962 

1 2,237 

105 

1.5S 

63 

11.3 

; Grand total all day ele> 









mentary schools. 

1 

16,420 

10,460 

5,015 

j 321 

441 

IX 

18.f 



‘ Deemse. % 

>8Moat4ton p. 113. 

*Koruecbt High School is included Wause pan of Its cprollmeDt Is made up oT and oi^th 

fraSe pupils. 

« Suj^luscllttaroom capacity. 

* EnroIUs^t for 191^14^ the year the school wog opened. 

SCHOOL CONGESTION GREATEST IN THIRTEEN ELEMENTARY 
^ BUILDING^. 

As* usually ]inp]>ien8, however, this school population is not evenly 
distributee! throughout thfe city, but has congregated ih certain 
isections which are growing mo|e rapidly than other seotions,%For 
exanipje, there are 31 day elementary schools in the city, but ap- 
proximately one-half of Mie total elementary school population is 
lound iidi 43 schools, white and Colored, situated in the southern 
and^uUieastei^n sections of the city^ Furtlveriaote, these 13 schools, 
as Inight jbe expected, are also th§"mpst crowded schools in tlie city 
Tibbie 24 ) the year^just dos^ (1918-1?)., the net 

(wlutfe" lind 'cjolop^d) 

» wiw l9"^^ hopnaj seating capacity for bui 

- This ^ei^s that 6,01ft the 

inoiTial sea^g Capa th^ signiiicanfifact^^^^ 

. 4^r^tke standpoint of a biiili^g ]pi^ that 9,4^ of the 
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total 19,46p elementary school pupils were in the 13 school^ in the 
southern and southeastern sections; and, moreover, of the 5,015 
children in excess of seating capacity in all elementary schools, 3,718 
were in these 13 schools, 2,357 in the 8 white schools and J, 361 in the 
r> colored schools. 

In other words, approximately 50 per cent of the total enrollment 
in the 31 elementary schools is, found in these 13 schools, and 74.1 
per cent ef all the children in excess of gating capacity is also found 
in these schools. These 13 scluk)ls are: White— ‘A. B. Hill, Cum- 
jnin^, Lauderdale, Bruce, Idlewild, Madison Heights, Peabody, and 
Maury; rolot'ed — Carnes, Charles, Kortrccht High School, I>a Rose, 
and Virginia Avenue.' Again, the extent to which congestion is 
concentrated in these 13 schools is shown by the fact that whereas 
^ily 12 additional classrooms are needed in the 12 least congested 
whitft^^hools, 55 additional classrooms are needed in the 8 most 
coTigested white schools; and whereas 21 additional classrooms are 
need<^ ill 6 colorkl schools, 32 are needed in the 5. most congested 
culpl^ schools.* (See Table 20.) 

There are tw'o chief methodsH^y which this school congestion can 
be relieveil, both of which are submitted for the consideration of the 
board of education, witli a summary of the buildings, sites, and 
ecjuipnient I’cquircd, and the total cost of such items under each 
method. . tw 

ONE METHOD OF. RELIEVING SCHOOL CONGESTION. 

The fii*st niethml would attempt to solve the situation l)y the usual 
pn^’edure of adding chissiooms or new buildings without changing 
the traditional school organization. All children would be expected 
to be in school soat^ at the same time, and if provision were made 
for special activities, such as shops ol' cooking rooms, the classrooms 
would remain vacant when such facilities were in use. If such spe- 
cial facilities were provided, theveforo, they would have to be in 

' ICHtimAteK of the numbor of rlnMrrmmifi no<^dcd Arc bnR^ oq the aAtum'pnoa that no* 
c-Iahh should hAve more than 45 pupils. 

> Although tho Charles and Carnos Bchoola At present have do cUssea Iti oicoss of 
floKAtoomA. 7et arc Included In thU group because the general iiaDltarjr cofidlttons 
mt* such that tbe claiaroomo should not be used unless relief Is afforded^ Tbe Cbarlea 
Si^ool is nqt tit for occupancy; and. a morgue directly back of Carnes makes the school 
imtlt children unless the jnorgue la remoVefd or a new site choken. KdVtrccbt 
Seho^f baa been ibcUided because It U a comblnatton of elementary and lil^|k school, 
u)|bo\[gb there arc excess classrooms. Ihe bulidlng ib bo situated and of auoh a cbaracter 
tbai' tbe^dUldrep should. be iransferred building at the earl possible moment 

■ wprds. condHipok 1% these buUdlnga are deplorable tVlt ^e claMroptna. should 

i\o( be considered ah>ayallable/* and additional nccommodaUniur abould be provided for 
them In l^ny t^eQuate building profra^ > 

8 
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afUlition to a classrooiii for eveiy class. us consukr tUe <vst 
nieetin*'’ the scliool wiigestioii problem of Memphis by this methwl. 

Ill order to aecoiniviodate tlie childi’eii in exi'css of seating capac- 
ity ill the 8 Nvliite and 5 colored^schools, 87 additional dassrooias are 
needed (•>.> for the wliitc schools, aiid 3’2 for tlic colored schools). 
(See Table 21).) 

'Without knowing the local conditions in Mcln[)his. it is impossible 
to give the e.xact cost of these clas-roonis, bjit, inasnnich as the 
Kozelle School cost $i:»0,000 (which means $10,000 [ler clas.sroom), 
and iiiasinuch as the co.'-t of buildiDg has gone up since its erection 
•about GO per 'cent, we should e.slimate the classuHim cost at about 
$lfi,0(X). On this basis alone, an iminediute expenditure of $1,302,000 
would be necessary in order to furnish the 87 additional classrooms 
needed to relieve the most pressing congestion. This amount, how- 
ever, would not furiii.-h any of the modern educational facilities 
•such as shops, cooking rooms, and laboratories. 

>'eitlier, it is clear, would this amount provide for future, growth. 
Enrol hiient in the 8 Congesteil white schools alone Inis' increased 3(1 
per cent during the pa.st 8 years (see Table 2b), while in the 5 col- 
ored schools considered there has Ijwui in the same ]ieriod a growth 
of 17.2 (»r cent. If these rates coiitinne during the ne.vt 8 years, 
obviously an increased population aggregating 1,814 white and 417 
coloreil cliildreii, or a total ap])roximating 2,201, must be housed in 
tlies-e 13 schools alone. On the basis of 45 children to a classroom, 
61 cla.ssroonis costing approximately $81G,000 would be required to 
'carp for this increase, d'herefore, to the original figure of $1,3'.'2,000 
this item of $810,000 must lx* added, making a tnUl of $2,208,000 
which woiild be inquired.' 


Hut providing accommoihitions for the skiliool population js not 

K mei’ely a matlieiiintioal matter of adding cla.ssi'oonis ; it is a quc-stioii 
of where and how they can be added. Some of the school buildings 
ift, Meiuph is iirji’so constructed that they can not be readily added to; 
. othei^rillH^4M>t sufficient gisiund to adiiiit of additions; otlieisi are in 


s . 

u 




parts of the city where it would not pay to spend any large sums of 
- iiiqney On theni. For example, ('iiiiini'iugs has not enough ground' for 
adyUt^oqs, and tha building is old and badly cqnstructed. These 
^ ffadtif fere ti ne also of Madison Heights. It is a question also wliethei: 
4 t wollld pay tq udd to ii building like tlie Idlewjld. Again, tlie pupii' 
lation 4s itiyyief^tng so rApidly in the neigh^rliood of Peabody, at)d 
that a^ioot ho^svjcH a spi.^ foating capti^it^^^ it wpuM keom io 
4^ a shottsightedi^ j^l^^^^^ that? sittiation by jUrini^ly 

no'ftliditlbt^. ' It* rs'also ^ wpuld pay 

^ ^ul up adilitioiis at I^iuderdhUpy a« is apparautly 4 genet'l l 
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-feeliug that this dintiict is likely to become a colored district, in 
which event the school would probably be turned over to colored 
childrcu. 

That i^to say, an accurate estimate of the amount needed can not 
be gotten by considering merely the aggregate number of classrooms 
whifli will l>c required; it, can he. secni'ed only by Analyzing the 
.situation at each sclmol. This detailed analysis follows: 

Tahik coat of mcctinfj present srhoot congest ion and providing 

for future gnnvfh imdcr the praijcnf plan of organization^ 

wniri: s( otMit.s. 

Cinnwimja aii(i J^ouderdah- 

l*n*sont ciu’olhjieiit l.r*OS 

(Ircwtli for Shears al l."> i>er or nt 240 


enrollment to provide for 

Total rlussi'ooms m*cdod 41 

Cfist of new ItniUliu;; of 41 rltiiwrtH»inR at $650,000 

Site - 20,000 


Pvahodp: 

I*tv.<ent onroMinent 

OrowtU for 8 years, at 72.2 per rem_ 


G75 

487 


Total oundlmciit to providt* for.- 1, 1C2 

Total classrooms luKHleil 26 

Present lunnhrr of rrmilar elassroouis ^ 

Additional classrooms needed 18 

First alternative. 

Ki'fS’lion of ii(*w hiitldin^ of 26 classrooms 410,000 

Site - — 20,000 

^ Second altcnuitive. 

Annex of^l8 claK.sriHiuis on pn^sent sito 288.000 

Additional land*. — * 20,000 

id/cHM'/d nmi Madison Heights: 

I'resont enrolltuciu I8S , 

Growth for 8 years nt 41 i>er cent__^_ ' 487 


Total enrollment to provide for 1,075 

. .. Total classrooms necdc<I JW. 

Present nmnlier rcffidar clasisruouis — - - . 

Idlewild ' 8 

Madtsdn Heights 8 

Total—* 16 

* * FiM ffIfcr>i()ffUc. 

.«^iubtiie Idlewild: and Madlaoii Helghta th new t 








% rbit Mtlnute^d on the bail* of 110,000 iK-r etaiiaroom yalt. 
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Second aUernaUve. 

. (Send half of Madison Heights to IdlewJId and half to 
Maury. J 

hodinon Hci^ta{^ 

Present enfollment 447 

Growth for 8 years at 39.7 per cent 177. 

Total enrollment to provide for. : ^24 

IdlctHld (take half of Madison Heights) : 

Pr^nt enrollment ; 741 

Growth for 8 years at 42.5 i>er cent 314 


^ Total enrollment to provide for^c 1,055 

Total classrooms neede<l J 24 

Present miml)er reg\ilar olnssrooina_. /._ / 3 

, Number classrooms needed for Lilewildr^ju ^ 10 

P^u.s half cf Madison Heights 1 7 

• Total nee<led J <. 23 

Cost of annex of 23 classrooms for IdlowIUl |368 OOO 

Additional land . 20' 000 

Manry (take half from Madison HelghtH) : ^ 

Present enrol I niont ^,71 

Growth for 8 years at 27.0 r>er cent I igg 


Total enrollment to provide for 333 

Tolnl classrooms neetleil ^9 

Present number reg\ilar classrooms ^3 

Number clas.srooms neetled for Mauiy- 0 

Plus half of Mudlbon Heights 7 

^ i 

. Total - 13 » 

CJost of annex of 13 classrooiuf for Maury 208 000 

Present enrollment 922. 

Growth for 8 yeai*s at 27.7 per cenfw._ 255 


! ‘ Total ent’ollnM’nt to provide for \ 777 

Total classrooms needed 26 

Present nu|nbcr.regulnr classrooms - is 

, Cost of nmex of 13 elassrooins 2O8 (XX) 

^A. B. Hill 

Present epl'ollment ^ ^ 993 

Growth fQ^8 years at 26.2 per cent- — ^ 

■ .,■ — 

Total enrollment to.j>rov|de for—. r ^ 

-fptal claj^ro^ma.nhecle4.:^r> --J 28 

^^^in^r||tddltlQnal r^gulA' claiwrooffis 

. Owi k i^nne* vtjo 236, ooa 
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^ ■ THB BUILDING PROBLEM. 

COl>OBED SCHOOI ^. 

Cai'nes: 

enrollinont ; ■ 734 

Growth for 8 years at 4.3 per cent decrease* 


117 . 


Total enrollment to provide for 734 

Totnl classrooms nee<led n 

Present number regular clnssroonis 12 

Total needed 5. 

Cost of mipex of 3 rooms $ 80,000 

(Additional land 6.000 

Charles: 

IM*os(*iit (‘iirollinent . 37 

Totnl das.*!rooms nccMioil . 2 

Cost of 2 p<irt«bles, nfmicrn tyi»e. at and' equipment 

($ 1 . 000 ) 8.000 

'"'j 

Kortreehi High Sehool: 

Present enrollment • 408 

Growth for 8 years at Td |»er cent 220 


Total enrollment to provide for 628 

Total classHHuns nee<le<l 14 

Cost of new building of 14 rooms,: 224, OOJ 

Site 20,0u0 

La Hose: 

Present enrollment I.IQO 

Growth for 8 yenrs at 12,1) (ht cent I .54 


T<dnl enrollment to provide for 1,344 

Totai classrooms needed 1__ SO 

Present number regular, classrooms 1 g 

c . First aUerrtaiii^c. 

' (\)st of now liulldiug of 30 classrooms 480,000 

Additional land 20, OOQ 

* Scty)nd aUernalive, 

Cost of annex of 22 classrooms ! ! 352, (X)0 

Additional land — - — * 20,(X)0 

Tirginia' Avenue: \ 

.* * V^^nt, enrollment 007 

Growth for 8 years at 41.8 per cent ^ 3U0 

Total eni^llment td provide for- 
Total classrooms nee<M 
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Taui.ic 31. — of rstitnntrd coitt of ntcctinp pn\irnt school congcfilum^nd 
providing for future growth under the prcHcnt plan of orgnui nation, ^ ’ 
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WH(TK JH'HOfMiil.’ 
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rirsi aiteniatire. 
Ctimminffs mid tMudrrdale: 

# 

*Srroin/ nffernatire. 

• 

Ni*\v. bunuin^ 

$(Md, 000 

Ni»\v bnikUnji r __ 

(m 


Silt* 

20. (MH^ 

Silr 

2(k, tKi*) 


f*cnhodg: 


1 

1 

New buMtUnff 

•410, ‘»O0' 

Aihm‘x 

228. CXHl 


Site — : 

20. IHK) 

Adijitiniinl l:(lid 

20. OOd 

1 

Idtewild and o d i .h o n 


\ 

Heights: 

Ne^^uikllng 

OitS. OiiO 

Aimi'X, Iilh'wild. 

;k;h. tNin 


Slt^ Jr 

20. tH)0 

Atldiiinnal hind - 

20. OOt) 


% 

Drure: 

Annex-. 

* 20s. biKl ' 

Annex, Nfaury 

Annex 

20S. OO*! 
2l>8. IKKt 

2riO, (H¥) 


A. n. Hitt: 

Annex 

2r'.0. iK>i) 

*Aimex \ 


Atblilloimr land 

20,000 

Aildlilniial land 

20. OOO 

t 

Total 


Total 

2.004. 


* 

(t)I.iiKKl> KC 

HOOl^S. 

. 


Carnes: 

» V Aniiex^ . _ 

IjlSO. (M)0 

* 

Annex.- . . 

$80.flOtXl 

1 

AftdlUonal bnul 

0. UOO 

Addltlofiul him! 

0, i Kl 


Charles: 

Movables 

3. IXK) 

Movalde.s 

3. (N‘lO 


Kortrccht High iS’r/iooL* 
New bXiIkliag 

22-1, jXK) 

New lilllldtnu. ,.!.. 

224. im 


Site .... 

20. ("NX) 

.Silr .'... 

20, (KKi 


La Hose: 

■j' New bulklintj 


Annex 

3r»2. 


Additional land 

20, (HX) 

AddKional liiml * !. 

20. 0(X1 


Virginia Avenue: 

•'’New building 

mx 000 

New bnlldlng 

400. fxm . 


Site ....1..^ 

20, lH)t) 

Slit* 

90.000 ^ 



w 


Total- ijBpiS?. 

i,;h9. 000 

T'ftnl 

1,221. (X)»J . 

4 

* Grand total .... 

3.503,000 

Grand total 
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At'tlie pl'eseufctiiBe the lK>ard of ediK'aliopt^ins o»ily-$S0b,()0& avail- 
tible Jor birijding jpurpows, ,a|thoif§h for 5»n 'apitioijrtl 

$2,0W,(X)0 is'^ontciiiplufo^^^^ jPbvio.ii$ly/dft^BfdUo fiadiftdwaFplttiyso^ 
orjiaflfoafipnf folls>' AiII^,rdh>l|are 

" ►ipdfoitSfi^ded fo i)i«i6ut)(S)ngesfciorw to provide wat* 
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irtg fuiKicity for tlio estimated growth these. iJ schools- during tlio ^ 
next eight years. As for the expenditure, of the\$r>00;000, it is int- 
portant that at least $->0,000 be set aside for ^paii’s to pt^eso.iit 
buihliugs. ‘‘ \ . ’ 

Let us consider what could be done with this $-‘)Of),000 in relieving 
the present congestion only. 

^ First, it would he possible to put an annex of 7 rfH>ms at jC-mn- 
laings ($ll*2,(K)0 and $‘JO,000 for land) and on annex of 0 rooms at 
Lauderdale ($1.44,000 and $‘i0,000 for land). Tliis would be a?>hort- 
siglifed [policy, libwever, and a waste of money , since Lauderdale may 
be- abandoned in the future as a sc1uk»1 for white children, and 
. C’nniaiings is an ohl I>nilding. so situated tliat it w<»uM not [)ay to 
add to it. , » 

►Second, annexes could be put u|> at A. H. Hill (11 $l7(),fK)0 

nnd$:i(b000 land), and at Hrnce (8 roonis,$l*J.^,000). I5ut the growth ' 
in tliese .schobls is such tliat, in order to take care of future etiroll- 
inent, twice these amounts is needed. TiKM'efore. the hoard of edu- 
<‘atioM would have to provide additional annexes for tliese two s<*hool.s 
by the end of eight ^ears, or el-e have as bad a congest ion problem 
on their hands as obtains now. 

Tfnidi it would be jmssilde to juit up annexes at IdlewjlJ (0 rooms, 
$141,000 and land $*J0,(K)()), and Peabody (7 rooms, $112,000 and lain! 
$2t»,000) and a new building for Madison Ileiglits (10 rooms, $ltJ0,00t) 
and site $20.0H0), "I’liis wimld be an extremely shortsighted. |)o!icy, * 
however, since *Idiewild, Madison Heights, and Maury should he cou-. 

, hidered togetlier in order to relieve congestion adeipiately; and, also, 
\Uy the tim^>rthe new building for Madison Heights conlvl be erected, 
tlie onrolhwtfnt would be, at the jiftsieiit rate of grov^ln greater titan 
the cai>acity. ' Moreover, the addition at Pea laxly would take care 
merely of the present congestion, whereas the inciviisecl cnmllmeiit 
in tlnit scliool of 72,2 per cent in the past eight years and tho trend 
of populatiou in that direction show how iiiailequate^cli an addi- 
tion would be. . 

Clearly, then, if the present form -of scluxd organi/aition Im lid- * 
hered to and (ho attempt he made to meet the building pix)i>lem by 
ci-eeting new buildings and putting up annexes to the present build- * 
lugs, in order that chissji'ooms may be provithul for every class,- a stun, v " 
approximating three and one-hnlf million dpllar;^ ($JV»7f\000) wilL 
l>e required. It is also clear that Vv’ith no more than $o00,00Q a>'ail-y 
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tional facilities as science rooms, shops, drawing and music studios, 
nature study rooms, and swimming pools, which are now generally 
recognized as necessary parts of modem elementary public schools. 
Such facilities are particularly important in a gi ‘owing city like 
Memphis. As we have pointed out in the fust cl i a pier, it is evident 
that if the oity is to grow und prosimr both commercially and in 
civic welfare, it is necessaiy that the chihii'en lun'e a good foi||idatioa 
of physical health; that they luo'e a practical knowledge of modern 
science, which is the very root of (he agricultural and industrial life 
on which Memphis is being built up; th^fc^rtliey liave the knack with 
tools and the inechaui(‘al ability which ifce earlier generation had, and 
which is the rightful heritage of ev^ryuatornial l)oy aii^l girl; and 
th^t they be given the op)K)rtunity to develop tlieir {X)wer. of e$- 
pressioji in jnusic, dramatics, and social organization, aiul to culti- 
vate n taste for wholesome recreation. 

For Memphis to plan a building program fjn tlu* basis of provid- 
ing merely classrooms f<p‘ her school population, and to ignore her 
obligation to furiush such njodern educational facilities as shops, 
laboratories, and nature study rHimis, would bo to fail in her duty 
to the rising. generation, and to tlie interests of the city. On the - 
other hand, to provide such fa<’iliti* in addition to the three and 
onc-hiilf millions dollars necessary to meet congestion wdtdd lepre- 
sent an e.xponditure ditticult for Memphis to meet nn.dor present con- 
ditions, ^ ‘ 

Memphis is not peculiar in respect to .her .school congestion situa- 
tion^ Cities all over the count i‘V. even before, the war, wore liaving 
the greatest difficulty in meeting the increase in scliool enrollment. 
The rapid^growUi of population aiul the crowded conditionsjimke 
the congestion and l^mncial pi\)l)lems extremely difficult of solution 
on the traditional plan of a reserved seat for every chilil/*as the 
Memphis situation so well illustrates. Onfe peculiarly trying feature 
of the situation is that often there is bad congestion in one part of 
the city while there are surplus classrooms in another section. For 
example, in Memphis there is bad congestion in eight w’hite school^ 
and yet therp arc surplus classrooms and a decreasing enrol In^nt iri 
six other white schools in oth^r parts of the city. To keep paoe with® 
growth} therefore, merely on the basis of adding classrooms where 
tj)ey are needed at a given time, presents difficulties both adminisl.ra^ 
tiy^ apd fingneiai But when to this problem is added tl\e obli* 

^ gntion td provide thd pther nec^sai*y facilities ^^5Uch ^ ^hops and 
Inbphito^it^S} iniaitd?iuln» $nd playgrounds, the prohjein assumes 
fprinida^e ^ ’ 

Indeed, were this pltutcibn 

boardjs now facing discouva^g 

,hpweveT| tliere is anoll^r idterna|i stiggests 







'H^Wbe' pimj(4c"sciiOo^ BrsrniJro^^ tenne^ee. 


For ret sans, it lias come to bo recognized that the city soliool 

must not only supply the opi>ortu!iity for study in good classrooms 
under wholesome conditions, but it must also return to. the children 
the opportunity for the healthful vt'ork and play which the liome 
can no longer supply, ^ 

Memphis provides an excellent illustration of thes(» n^w educa- 
tional problems presented by city conditions, because Memphis is ap- 
parently in the transition stage from a comparatively small city to 
what appears likely to become one of tlie largest cities of the South. 
The present generation of its men and women gi*ew up under the 
conditions of a town where there was plenty of play space, and 
sufiicient opportunity for work in and about the home to keep (hetn 
itholesomdy occupied, and to develop the initiative and, ingenuity 
and^ability to think, which is now such an asset m the development 
of the city. These me» renreinWr when large pijrt of the eastern 
section was an unoccupied area, and wlien there was little dif- 
lic^ilty in finding playground space for a game of ball. Yet a few 
years ago flie question of playground space became such a serious 
problem that a survey commission was called in to point out liow 
and where to save play space from the encroachments of a rapidly 
growing city. 

Again, these men and women who had the advantages of growing 
up in a simpler environment are already deploring the fact that 
children in these days do not seem to know how to think”; “they 
don’t know how' to work”; “they have no initiative, no' mocha nicml 
ability, nor resourcefulness.” The implication is that there is s<Tmo 
moml lack in‘the children. iBut, as a matter of fact, the city environ- 
inent, whe^r at home or at school, does not tend to provide for 
children tlW^actical, everyday problems to be solved which develop 
these qualities. Hours spent at a school desk do not develop either 
initiative or mechanical ability ; and a love of good w'orkmanship and 
resomtefulne^ in solving pi’oblems do not dei-elop f^m reciting 
l^^ns merely, bht from the op^wtunity to create things Mnd to solve 
pmblems that have meaning. Another illustration of how the condi- 
tions <rf ^ty Ufe afe failing to give the traitiing which is considered • 
yie de^"eloJ^cnt of the city is the reply of n leading 
w'hat thought the school should do, said. 
^ ^ kiiowledgeqf^'ii^nce^ sp jthat tliey can develop 

hy^odvete in our industries”* “ The whole -life of 
' ' ^ Wi^inphi^ the agricuitUral de velopmcfnt the 

^ countiy. a is ifafl;mer or net, h^ shouTd 

y iBfelligent*!^^ fanrtinj^’^ |he tn^swers iceceiy^ to 

4 *t|U€laionnfii^ y out lo Wdbig ici tl wti, wha| ' they 

Jehduj^itikmld the a%rtiK meny enses 

: over tly ftet tha wi^ its cheep amuse- 
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laoiits and excitement^ and lack cl heoltlay normal recieatioa doea 
not pmvide a wliolc.sonie enviroauient for children. . ' " 

Play, an <^portunity to*develop mechanical ability and initiative, > 
a piacticuL knowledge of science, n iivliolesoue social life and iec£ea 7 
tion — these have always been part^and parcel of an all-round ed,uca- • 
tich; and these are the things which Memphis, like many other cities, 
is not giving to her children. 

Tile duplicate sc*hool’plau represents an attempt to meet these new 
^loblems in education, ami to make it practicable, both adminis- 
tratively and financially, for school administrators to provide not 
only classioom accommodations, but also such modern educational 
facilities as gymnasiums, auditoriums, shops, and laboratories where 
children laav he kept wholesomelv occupied in study and work 

pi^y- ‘ ^ ‘ 

- . now THK riaN WORKS. 

hriefly, the i^fan is this: A sclyMil is divide into two parts, 
having the same munber of classes, and each mntaining all the. eight. 
or nine grades^ The fii*st part, which we wUl call the “A Schopl^f 
comes to school in the morning, say, at 8.30, and goes to classrooms 
for academic w’ork. AVhilo this school is in the classrooms, it obvi* 
ously can not use any of the s[>ecial fuci lilies; therefore tlie oilier 
school — B School— goes to the special activities, one-tliird to^ilie 
oiulitorium, ohe-third to Jlie playground; and one-third is divid^' 
among* such activities as the shops, laboratories, dr|iwing and moaic 
studios. At the end of one or two periods, that is, when thc' first 
g^group of chiltlivii has I'emained, according to the judgment of the 
"k’liool authorities, in school seats ns long as is good for th6m at ono 
time, the A School goes to the playground, auditorium, and oUier 
special -facilities, while tiie B School goes to the classiooms. 
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EXAMCLK FROM A .AIKMClllS S('IUK>U 


Thi.^ work-study-play method can best be explained, however, by 
applying it to one of Mcpiphis'.s own scliools, the A. B. Hill, '^hm 
school had an original seating capacity of 540 pupilii It now Ji^r j 
003 children, or. 11 classes in excess of seating capacity. Thc1^a|SB;ig;; j 
classrooms and one aucUtoriuni at present in the school. . TTiere ;are VI 
^ no other sixicial facilities The surplus clai^ aro acTOmm^di^e^tm 
two b*i^inent rooms anti a friable bi)jjld5ng, all ol .^hicl^al’e 
itnfit to be uwd.as (jlassrbonia., tb^^y,;there^^ 

pupils la i^der ^ 

pui up ll additioiiilV|^ 
$16,000 cimiwm, yrmild amoitrtt 'm 
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^ 0 

It Would idSo be necessary to buy land* for playground purposes, as 
the site is too small. ^ 

Under the work-study-play plan, this school would be made into a 
24-class school. These 24 classes would be divided into two schools 
oi 12 classes each. There are at pre^nt 12 classrooms in the school. 
These would continue to be used as classrooms. An annex would 1i)e j 
put up containing two gymnasiums (3 units) on the ground floor, ^ 
one for boys and one for girls; a shop (1 unit), a cooking room (1 
wtinit), a science laboratory (1 unit), a drawing studio (1 unit),^nd 
a music studio (1 unit), making 8 units, which, at a cast of $16,000 
per unit, would come to $128,000. In other w^ords, the cost would be 
*$48,000 less than on the traditional, plan; there would be provision 
for jj^wth for at least one more class; and; in addition, there would 
Be four types of special activities, none of which the school has at 
present, and which under the traditional plan would have to be pro- 
vided by erecting additional classrooms. 

But the important point about this reorganization is that all the 
children would have not only the same amount of time for reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and history as formerly— 210 min- 
utes— but also 50 minlites of play every clay, 50 minutes a day of 
audiiorium. and 50 minutes a day of shopwork every day in the 
week for a third of the year; science every day for a third of the year, 
and drawing or niusi^Mian’ day for a third of the year. At present 
the children get a 10-mmu^ recess period fo^ play, a few minutes for 
opening exercises in th^uditpriiun, and little or no time for these 
special activities. Of c^rse, each community would decide what 
special actiritics it wantefl the children to have. 

^ The following table giv^s a possible program for the ‘^A School.” 
It will be recalled that there are 12 classes in this A School, which 
arc^ divided into three xlivisions of four classes each: Division 1, 
uppergrades; Division 2, intermediate grades; Division 3, primary 
grades ^ 

‘ > ' ■ „ ^ The *^A School/ 
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' Vjs 

teooi'hoviv 

. ■- 

R«fu]ar»ctMtIea. 

- _ _ i 

Sp«ci»iKti Titles. 

Atomic Instraetlon. 

Auditorium. 

, riftir find physical 
tratmug. 

% 

OooHng, shop, 
sdenoe. eto. ' 

uoo-uioo 

iioe-tin 

- ^ ' ‘"Va. V.^. 

’feaspr-. 


1 lu&^Mo 
Ur — 



DivislMl '' 

•i - .i . 

f is ^ • .‘S'*: 

DtTaiimi, 

WvWont 

lHvfBtaai.v^..AU 
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. MBS'-BOTfiteO PBOBLfel*. 

jm 

" rht School” 




'^Sdioo] bouTL 


8.30- 0 .x 

9.20-ia 10 

la 10.11. w 

11.00- l^X 

12.00- l.W 
LOO- l.X 
1.50- 2 40 

240- 


Regular activlUee. 


Academic liutructi(»i. 


Arithmetic— Divisions 1, 
a, 3. 

Language— DlN'isioDS 1, 2, 


Special aetMUee, 


Auditorium. 


DivtsTon 2 . 
Division 3 . . 


Play and phjsical 
training. 


Dlviaionl. 
Division 2. 


Reading— Divisions 1, 2, 
3. 

History aod geography— 
Divieioos 1, 2, 3. 


Bntire'‘B Scfaoor’at limobeon. 
DivlsioDl... .1 Divisions.. 


Cookini, shop, 
aei«ioe,eie. 


Division 1. 
Dlvlaioo L 


Division 1 


ThisT)rogr«m i-cpresents a change in the traditional method^ in . 
several irapoilant points. In the first place, it breaks up the custom./ 
of having all children in classrooms afr the same time, and letting 
the classrooms lie idle when the childi'en go to the auditorium^ shops^ 
and playground. In other words, it applies to the public school the 
principle on which alf other public service institutions are run— that 
is, the multiple use of all facilities all the time. For e^m^lej it ifl 
evident that our tn\nsportation system is made possible because jot^ 
the fact that all people do not wish to ride at exactly the same tmxe; 
concerts and theatci's are made available to many people because one 
pei*son can use another's seat w hen he does not want to use it'} hote^ 
can accoiiunodate thousands of people* because they are not run oii;i 
the principle of iWrying each room for the exclusive use of as^Jdgl^ 
individual during the whole year. On the other huc^d, the publi^ 
school system has been run on the principle of reserving a seat 
for each child during the whole year. All childi'en have to be in 
school seats from 9 to 12 a. m. and from 1 to 3 p. in., all have to go 
home to iunch at tlie same time} and at 3 o’clock all are dismiss^ 
and turned out to play. 

There would, after all, seem to be no good rea^ why the principle ^ 
of otlier public service institutions, i. e., multiple use of f^ilities all .. 
the time, should not appjy to Uie school, nor;ai\y ffiH 

children shouW be in classrooms at the same time, nor- why the 
facilities sUoiild be usedj)nly a fijactjon q| Ae daj^, proViairf, 
of coui-se, that the children iwivc during the the te^iired 
ainou|it of academic work; In fact^ it is^difficnlt la . 

problem 6f jprovidihf enough classrooms, oiiv |)lay@Pau^^^^a? 
toriuitts -forthe ^rass df-childi^jaeyer toJ^jaet^H ^cWdir^--ha^'^T- 
ta be in flassroomi tb^ fflime thmft, aad ii ftJLchildren Ijave to pljay 
at anc«* 'Moreover, tb^ra ItoenM to |}e jirf gtssHd reaiBon 
^ catioBol BtAndpiSntvhy ^ohild^ itt.have to'do same tihi^ 
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<PBIN€H»LE OF MULTIPLE USB MAKES MODBltN EDUCATIONAL FACTLITIKfl | 

FINANXIAIXY PRACTlCABLFi. 

Fortunately, however, if the principle of multiple use is applied 
to public school facilities, it is possilAe to provide not only adequate 
classroom accommodations but also auditoriums, gAunnusiunis, and 
shops for the mass of children. In fact, accouiniodations may be 
pi'ovidoi.l in all facilities, if they are iii use constantly by alternating 
groups, at loss cost than regular classrooms alone may be provided • 

on the basis of a reserved seat for every cluhl. For example., in a 
48-class school, under the traditional plan 48 elas^i ooms arc neede<l in 
addition to all the other spcu ial facilities. Under the work-study- 
play plan, only 24 clnssrooms ate ncq<led. The classroom, liowever, 
is the most expensive unit in the school, therefore, since only lialf 
the usual number of classrooms is ncedeil, i. e., 24 classrooms in a 
48-class school, the cost of the remainder is released for all the other 
apecdal facilities. 


' .A program based upon tlie multiple use of facilities not only makes 
possible modem edtimtional advantages for the children, but it also 
makes it possible to have a flexible pi-ogram. A study of the diffei eut 
types of these schools in ditfei-ent parts ojf the country shows that it 
is possible for a community to adapt the program to its particular 
needs. For example, it is possible to arrange to have the school begin 
at 8.3P, 8.45, or 9 a. m., or any other hour desired. Or, if the school 
begins atj8.30 and eertain pai-ents olqect to having their children 
leave for school so early, it is possible to put these children in the 
** B .School,” which l)cgins the day with special iretivitios; in this 
I ease the children can omit the play period from 8.30 to 9.20 and 
arrive at school at 9.20. Or agtiin, maiiy [)JU'ents pivfer to liave their 
. ohildivn take special music le.ssons after school. It often hnp|>cn8 
that homo work or staying after school interfiles with these lesj^ns. 
lender the work-study-plny plan, it is possible to put such childi-en . ! 


rij:xlBILITY OF TIIF pnooiiAM. 
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desire. Po.ssibly one of the most desirable featui*es of the program 
is tlmt the children are given an opportunity for ex[>erieiice in vari- 
ous lines of work and study from the third or fourth grade through 
tiie oiglith or ninth, so Umt they have some idea by the time they 
roach tlie' upper grades what particular ty])o of activity they are 
iuu>t interested in. 



i 

1 



Tilt: SCHOOL TAKKS OVKK TUK STIIEKT TIME OF THE C HIU). 

As bus been pointed out, one of the most undesirable elements in 
the life of city children is the street life in which they have hitherto 
s|>ent so larg^ a part of their time. For example, the schools of 
Memphis were in session in lOlT-lS about 172 days in the year. Tliis 
means tlmt even though all the childi en attended the entire time, they 
wouhl still h^i^t of school 193 days in the year. On the basis of 
the 305 (lu3*s in the year, it will ho si'on that childi*en are under the 
su|KM visi^n of the school oh an a^'erage of not more than two and a 
half hours a day. Investigation lias shown that all other child wel- 
fare agoiicies do not occupy a childs. time on an average of nioi*© 
than 10 minhtes a day. It is safe to say that the city home can not 
keep a child wholesomely occupied for more than C horn's a day. * 

' Adding 10 hours for sleep, there are still moi'e than 5 hours to he 
accounted for, nn<l, as is well knowm. these hours are spent by the j 
children on the city streets. In other words, a city child spends 
' practically t wice as much time on the street being educated iiv tthe 
^ wrong direction as in school lieing educated in the right dii’ection. 

It is imperative, tlieyofoit*, that the school. take over not only tlm ^ 
opportunities for w'ork and play which the home no longer supplies, - 
hut also the time now wasted on the cit^^ street. JThe work-study- j 

play plan does ’this hy lengthening the school day an hour or j 

more as each community may desii*e, and by offering to the children 
wholesome jpetivi ty in sliops and lahoiTitories and on the play- 'J 
. gi’ounds. It should be liorne in inimh however, that this lengthening ; 

of the school day does not nocossatTly lengthen the numbof of teaoh- ' \ 
ing hours of any teacher. It is necessary that she lie ai'oupd the j 
building six hours, hut she need not teach more than five hours. J 


PROVIDES ron three or mohe-juxior moii senooLs. i 

I 





FinrtHy, one of the advantages of tlift work-^stuilv-lday plan is i 
yi.at it tnakes j)ossible tl)e jiimoir high s^hools^ w)iidj. the people t 
hf Memphis so KUich, desire. At preSeoit there is po ijnest ion but . 

the city school ^^tem is fftitipg td hold* tjio childreix of ^tlie 
|even|ii aiifd, grpdes. Theise ^ildri?h. ;are driftiag M 

St ihe. vew tMtte>i|il,tbeu^Hv^ wlioa tliAjt'tuost twid 
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once. With th«fc«hriched school life, which the junior high school 
would give these children, it would be possible to hold a far larger 
number than is now the case. But under the cost of the traditional 
plan there seems little prospect of the city having more than one 
junior high school within the next four or five years, and even then 
it could be put up only by leaving some elementary school in the 
midst of the present deplorable congestion. Under this plan, ho,w- 
ever, there is- no reason why the city should not have three or four 
jiuiior high schools by putting up new buildings which would accom- 
modate nine grades. The upper tln*ee grades could then be grouped 
as a junior high school, and the pupils in these grades, as well as 
those in the lower grades, would have in these larger schools much 
richer facilities than if the two divisions were housed in separate 
buildings. Indeed, it is possible to have all 12 grades in the school, 
if the community desires it. 

A BUILDING PROGRAM FOR MEMPHIS BASED ON THE 
WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN. 

The board of education has asked the survey staff to suggest a 
building program based on the fact that $500,000 is immedia':ely 
available, with a possible $2,000,000 two years hence. We have sug- 
gested how far this would go under the traditional school plan. Ixit 
us now consider what could be done with it under the work-study- 
lay plan. ** 

In the first place, as wc pointed out af the beginning of this i*eport, 
the school buildings in Memphis are inadequate for the type of 
city .which Memphis is’rapidly becoming. They are far too small 
even for the present enrollment, and are entirely inadequate for fu- 
ture growth. If Memphis has reached the point w^bere it wishes^ 
to solve its school building problems in as farsighted- and scientific 
HI manner as it is using in developing Memphis as a trade center, 
it will deliberately plan not only to relieve the'pre.sent congestion 
but fo approayh the whole problem in a way cakulated to prevent 
a repetition of its present difficulties. Beneving that such an ap- 
proach would yield the best results for the education of the children 
apd also be most economical for the city^ we would lecommend that 
||u«e things be done. 

. , ; ; _ - i, ebe^ five tisw bcim>ino8. 

iuMiflff fot Cumfnu^s Lvaiderdale.-^hs we IiAVb 
of otso]ete type i| 

, wpuldjWt pay a section ^j^ch 

Wtty inay Nej^ wQu)d 

'rt^net eifrpllnient of the two 
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schools at present is 1:598 pupils. We would therefore recommend 
that a new l)uilding to accommodate 48 classes (2,160 pupils) be 
erected at some place, to the south of these schools, nco the popula- 
tion is growing in that direction. Such a building m uld cost, ap- 
proximately, $512,000 and the lot approximately $io,000. 

The cost is arrived at in the following way: Tho tost fa class- 
room unit is estimated at $16 000. A work-study-play school of ^48 
classes requires only 24 classrooms instead of 48, and also 8 special 
activity rooms, making a total of 32 units at $16,000 each. Tho. 
total cost, therefore,, of a 48 class school under this plan is $:>l2.O0d, 
whereas, the cost of such a school under the traditional type of 
school organization would be $768,000. Putting tins fact another 
way, a building under the traditional plan which cost $512,000 would 
accommodate 32 classes, whereas a building under the work-studv* 
play type of organization costing the same amount would accom- 
modate 48 classes. That is to say, the building cjipacity which cun 
be obtained by a given expenditure is increased 50 per cent und\ 3 r 
t^iis plan. Moreover, under the work-study-play plan such a build- 
ing accommodates not only 48 classes but also provides 8 sj>ecial 
activities, an auditorium, 2 gymnasiums, and 2 swiminiijg pools, 
whereas under the traditional plan it is possible for the same amount 
to have only 32 classrooms, an auditorium, and 1 gynasiiini. 

A school of 48 claves of this typo would only accommodate 
the present register of Cummings and Lauderdale anchthe increase, 
of possibily foirr classes (180 pupils) which would take place before 
the building could be erected, but it would also provide for growth 
in that section after the erection of the building. and acoonunodato 
the upper grades pf A. B, Hill as well, in ca^e the schopl authpriti^ 
wish to make the new school into an elementary fc'chool and junior 
high school combined. ^ 

A new building in the neighborhood of Idhwild^ Lenox^ and the 
easteiyi section of Madison II eights, — The eniollment in th^ three 
schools at present is 1,575, A new building .of 48 class could be 
put up at a cost of approximately $512,000. The land'^ would ,ye- 
q\iire $20,000 additional. Idlewild is. an old building of the same 
obsolete type as Cummings, to which it would not pay W add, Lenox 
is too small for economic us© by a city of the size of Memphis. 
Madison Heights should l>e abandoned as soon , as possible, as it is 
im Md building juid with no avanable land near it The chUdren 
should be transfejrred to Maury and Idlewild. 

4 haaa i^gistor 

of onlT^-6j^^^ but^^ fwpulatiqnJn tjiat part of thq city U ii^ 

iin tliat genorah.hefghtorhb^ register^ 

building drat 
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and the other half as enrollment grows. Half of a building which 
can ultimately accommodate 48 classes would cost $256,000. The 
land would cost about $20,000, 

A ru»e building for La Ro»r and KoHrecht High School (ccdor^d 
tchooU ). — The conditions in La lfes6 arc nothing short of dis- 
graceful. The original building accommodates only 8 classes, 
and at present there are 27 classes in the sithool, These surplus 
classes are taken care of in portable buildings of the most unde- 
sirable type, and the conditions are so bad that in some rooms there 
are 88 children and 50 sPats. so that two children have to sit in one 
seat. Kortrecht High School is an old building near the rail^ad 
tracks which should be abandoned ns soon as pos.siblc. 

- Under the work-study- play plan it is possible to house the eight 
pades of the elementary, school and four grades of the 'high school 
in ^e same building. The two schools are separate, hut such an ar- 
rangement means that the elementary school children would have 
the advantage of richer facilities than otherwise could be afforded 
them, and the high-school pupils would have the advantage of being 
a part of a large school coniinunity*' which can fn.ake demands upon 
them for the practiral application of their work along .such lines 
as chemistry, phystfcs, shopworlc, and mechanical drawing. More- 
over, such a plan t<*nds to keep children in’ schpol longer, so that 
they do not feel that they have graduated- when they reach the 
eighth grade. In a modern city a school should be not an institu- 
tion, for the children, but a school coiiunnnity full of Nvholcsoiiie ac- 
tivities- for children of different ages in which nil can take pai-t ac- 
cording to their ability, and thereby develop a spirit of social help- 
fulness as well as the power of individual expression.. A school of 
12 grades gives the variety of age and of activities necessary for such 
a community. 

The cost of such a combination elementary and high school, would 
he about $512,000 and the lot approximately $20,000. If, however, 
the ^ool authorities and parents prefer a separate high school, it 
will Be necessary to relieve conditions in both La Eo4e and Kortrecht 
High Schools by separate buildings. This would moan an addi- 
tional expense of about $154,000, Which with the cost of land would 
come to an additional expense of about'$l75,000. This provirion for 
a separate high-«jhool building has not been included in our estimate. 

A ntfw^ building for Vvrgixda 4«en«e — ^he Virginia- Avenue build- 
. ing is situated between two railroad tracks, one within 20 feet of 
the rear of the bvdldling afid tfie other acidbss the Jtreet. fhere ai-o 
‘ ^ classes of ohilifren and ft classnusms, but the building is not fif 
lot occupancy, A new building should beibul[l| W ihe addtii ivnd-u. 
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little to the cast of this location. Iir order to provide for growth — 
this is the only colored s<jhool in the section — the building should 
accommodate a 48-class school. But as there are at present only 9C7 
pupils, only half the building should bo put up at fii'st. The cost 
*for this would be $256,000. The lot would cost approximately 
$ 20 , 000 , 


2. CERTAIN BUILDINOS SHOULD RE HXED UP WITH A VIEW TO ABAN.DON- 
lN('i THEM IN Tins NEAR FUTURE WHEN THE NEW BUH.Dl^GS AlUi 
COMPLEIED. . , 


The btiildings btuhe included in t^is^roup are: White schools— 
Cununings, Lauderdale, Peabody, and Idlowild; colored schools — 
Charles, Carnes, and La Rose. 

Inasmuch as these buildings should be abandoned when the new 
buildings arc built, and inasmtich as the board of education has only 
$500,000 to expend immediately^ we would recommend that the con- 
gestion ii\ithese buildings bo taken care of temporarily by erecting 
modern movable buildings, a particularly desirable type of tempo- 
rary structure now in use in certain parts of the country. The port- 
ables in use in Memphis are of such a poor type and so disliked by 
teachers, pupils, and parents that they should be abandoned. The 
typo of movable structuve, however, to which we refer has no resem- 
blance to these portables to which Memphis is accustomed. It is 
possible to secure in this new type of structure the following units: 
An auditorium 30 by 60 feet costing approximately $1,500; and $1,000 
for furbishing and setting up; a gymnasium costing the same 
aniount^^ n classroom, set up, $1,000; and the special activity j^ooms 
also, $1,000. These different units can be obtained separately or in 
combination, so as to make a complete addition. Furthermore, these 
units can be combined so as to make a school with corridors, offices, 
storeroom^ and equipped with showers, toilets, and other nccessori^ 
if desiredt They are sanitary, can be well heated and ventilated, 
and ax-e kept clean easily. The children in the schools \inder discus- 
sion would be far better off in these modern movable buildmgs than 
in their present congested basement rooms and undesirable pqrtablCvS. 
When the new permanent buildings for these schools are erected, 
these movable rooms can be transferred to other schools which are 
le-ss congested but which need relief. Therefore, jilthough buildings 
of this character are used for temporary purposes, they are a per- 
manent asMt tq any school ;^system, ainc^ .it .is possible, through tbeir 
use tor take care of temporary, congestion as the need aris^i ■ • ^ 

The: following are.detailcd ^^mhxehdatiqns.fbr each^^^ 
.sohbolBi'-;. : , A ^ 
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Cummings . — Cmnmings now* has 15 classes and 8 regukr ^class- 
rooms.' It has no auditorium, no gymnasium, and no special activi- 
ties. Two old buildings that should be abandoned immediately are 
used to house the surplus classes. ' 

This school should be made into a 16-class school, The 8 rooms 
under the plan which we are suggesting would continue to jE>e used 
as classrooms. One of the rooms dn the basement could be tunied 
into a sliop and the other into a cooking room. Inasmuch as the 
children would be in tl^e rooms for only 50 minutes at a time, it 
would be far less objectionable to use them for special activities than 
for classrooms as is now the case. There should be four movable 
rooms — one for music or drawing, one for nature study, one for 
gymnasium, aud one for auditorium. Under this arrange^aent the 
children could have a six-hour day and an oppor|:unity for health- 
fuf work, play, and study, which would he far better for them than 
sitting four or five hours in classnmins under the present CQTigested 
conditions. Tlie following is tho cost of such movable rooms for* 
Ci^mings: 

Kqulpment for shop In bBsemcnt : $: JXK) 

EqiUpment for cooktng room — bnseinont k oOU 

One movable fdr music 1,000 

One movable for nature study 1, (MX) 

One movable for auclltorlmn 2, 5O0 

One movable for gj'mnaslum ^ 2. nOtl 

Additional equipment.- 1, <KX) 



Total J— ’ 11.000 

Rent of land for playground , : 1,000 


Lauderdale. -^JaSLuderdBlQ has 21 classes .and only 12 regular class- 
rooms, no auditorimn, no^'^lnnasium, no special facilities. The 
surplus classes are taken (»re in 4 basement rooms and-in 2 poit- 
able rooms. There are 9 m^i^-^sses tlian rooms. 

This school should be made mto a 24-cIass school on the work- 
study-play plan. The 12 clas.s^ms should be used as classrooina 
The cost of movables for the special activities would be as follows: 

Equipment fdr albp in basement II.OIX) ^ 

Equipment for cooking room, basement .! ^ 2,n00 

One movable for audltoiium_ 1,^ 2. r>00 

Ohe inoyablc for gymnasium i — 2, 

pne movable for^niaalc - J.OOD 

u — l,ortO 

A; tor hnia^g — — -w*-- — 1,000 

,.r , . - . , . CMK) - ^ 

, V 12; m 

lemd fbr jplnygrounds(rental or rmrcha8ei-S.i5li^- h 

_ ,.vw • 
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Peabody , — Peabody has 15 classes and 8 classrooms, 7 classes in 
excess of its capacity. It has an auditorium but no gymnasium and 
no special facilities. The surplus classes are taken-care of in base- 
ment rooms and portableSi 

This should be made into an 18-class school. The presc^nt 8 cliiss- ^ 
rooms should be used as classrooms. The cost of movables would be 
as follows: ! 

One muvn^Ie for clasftroora -_a $1,000 

One movalile for Rymnasiuin i ‘2, .'KK) 

Kquipiiient for Hhop in basement 1 \ 1,000 

KQUlpment for cooking room, baseinont t 2,000' 

One movable for music : ,_J| 1,000 

One movable for drawing 1,000 

Additional equipment - 1,000 

« 

Total — 9,500 

Land for playground (rental or purcbnse)_.t-, ! 5, (XX) 

idlcwUd , — die wild has ^17 classes and 8 classrooms, 9 clasps in 
cxcesf?of capacity. Tt has no auditorium and no gymnasium and no 
.special facilities. * . 

This should Iw made into an 18-class school and the pi'cscnt 8 class- 
rooms used for chis.sroorns. . The cost of movables would bo as 
follows: 

One movable for classroom - : * $1,(KX) 

‘One movMblo for auditorium - 2,500 

One uioviible f^r gymimsium : 2,500. 

ICqulpmcnt for ahnp In basement — 1,(XK) 

I'.uuipment ^for cooking room, basement 1 -2,000 

movable for music * ; ^^1, UK) • 

Onc/iiiovnblc for drawing.' 1,(MX) 

Addltlounl equipment 1, 5tX) 


Total 12,500 

Addltlounl land (rental or purchase) 6,0tX)^ 


GJiarle^ {colored ), — This school has 87 pupils iHul 2 'classrooms. 
'I'hcre arc no excc^ss classes, hut the clas-suouins are unfit for occu- 
pancy and two modern movables s|iould be put up immetliately until 
il i.s possible to ascertain whether there is likely, to be an im-rcase in 
population in this nedjghborhood. / 





-I'wo moi'ubles for olaaftrooniH.* i — i- — * $2;000- 

KilUlpinont 1,(X)0 

<v T' ^ . 

Total — — 8,(X)0 

■ {colored) school has 17 classes and 12 classrooms. . . ..v„ 

it is siiuat^ ditec^Jy in front of the city morgiie. Eithw. th© schoo^ 
oi\th4 thprgde shoulti be moved. V v X ^ ^ ; 
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rooms, and of the i-emaining 8 rooms one should be used as a draw- 
ing studio, one as a music room, and one could be used for a cooking 
room. The cost would be as follows: 

Eciiilpment for cooking room , 

"One movftbie for nuUltorlum 2.500 

Om* movable /or ;;ymDaslum r — — 2. TaK) 

One movable for sliop 2, iKM) 

A<l«Htl<uial c*r|uipment ♦ 1 , 0 (h» 

ToUil - ^ lUAMIO 

.Vblitiuiial land * — 5, IK>U' 

La Hose (coloird ), — La Rose has 27 classes and 8 regulnr class- 
rooms. It has no auditorinin,^iio gymnasium; and no special facili- 
^ ties. Th« surplus clu.sses are •accoiiiinodated in overcrowded old 
buildings, ^ 

This school should be nuide into a 30 class school. The 8 present 
regular rooms should be used as classuKJins. The cost of movables 
would be as follows: • 

Seven clnssrooniH. movable 1 $7,000 

Auditorium, movable — 2. 5o^ 

One Diovable for gymnasium.. ; — v^2. 5oo 

Ofu* movable for sclenco — i l.'ooo 

Ono movable far drawing v- 1, ooo 

One movable for cooking^.^ r 3 . uimj 

One movable for shop.--. 2, <HH> 

One movable for music — 1 .«h>o 

One iiioviibl^ for library — 1, oou 

Total 2r,0lK) 

These dilFereiit units should be arranged so a.s to make a scl\j^ol 
.with corridor, o<li<es, stores, showers, and toilets. The whole would 
conie to about $35,000. 

8. A CAREFUL STUDY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE RKMAININO 8CHOOL3 TO 
DETERMINE WHKTUER IMPROVEMENTS SHOULD BE PERMANENT 0« 
TEMIPORART AND WHETHER THE SCHOOLS SHOULD BE FOR FIVE OR SIX 
CLASSES OR ETOMT OR NINE. 

The schools in this group are A. B. Hill, Bruce, Maury, and Madi- 
son Heights. f V 

a 'B\ 'There are two alternatwes possible in dealing wltli 

the A. B. BUI sitiyitiop, and only a careful study , can determine 
which ismoi^ desirable. An ajuiex of ^ghf; units could be put up i>t 
of $12^8^000, ^^hich ^ould'take-c^r^ qf OQngtefcio|l audl 

facUitie^f - On bandjtlie i^bol author I- 

-|i£8 may pf ajll, 

to Irt. ^*ected artd LRUael'dalu. 
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iTn that case, it would ‘not be necessary to enlarge A. B. Hill Con- 
sidering tlie fact til at it will probably l)e impossible to reach a 
decision in this matter until the new building for Ciimniings and 
Lauderdale is' at least started, ‘ and until it becomes evident also 
whether the stdiool population to the easl^^nd south of A. B. Hill 
is increasing, and therefore whether an addition to A. B. Hill would 
he justified, it would seem advisable at tliis time to erect movable 
buildings at this Sehoo) pending a (Inal dot ision. The cost would.be 
ns follows: 

The school slioukl be made into a i^4-class school juul the 1*2 regular 
rooms used for classrooms. 

KqiUpnient for sliop, imstuiient 

Kijiiipinuiit for cook inp. bnwanent I 1_ 2,000 

oiu‘ movable for jo'ninasiuin l 2,000 

()ru‘ movable for inu«ic 1 i,000 

One movable for (lrawiiiff__ - *1,000 

One muvnble for sricucc ^ 1,000 

AdtUtioiml iKiuipiuent 1,000 

Tota 1 O4 500 

AUUitiniml luml (rental) 5,000 ■ 

Drucc . — It is a (juastion wliether an ann(*x should be added to 
Uiis building to take care of congestion, or whether the scliool popu- 
on in this section is likely to inc lease siilliciently to justify a* 
ew sriiool plant on the present site. In the latter case, it would be 
desirable to put up movables pending the erection of a new building. 

since the present bftilding a good one, and since it will be 
iuijW^iblc to dcterininc for some time whetiier the erection of a 
new luilding would be justified, it is recommended that a i>ermanent 
uime?l of G units bo erected. The school now has an enrollment 
of 0^2 pupils. It has 13 classrooms. The school should be made 
into' a 21-cIass school ; 12 roojiis should be used as clas.srooms, tlie re- . 
maining room to be used as a library; the two basement rooms should 
1)0 used^for ^ cooking room and a shop. The anRox would contaui 
2 gymnasiums (3 units), a science laboratory, nlusic room, and 
drawing studio. The annex should be so built that it can be added 
to as t[ie school gmw^s so that it could include an auditorium and 
other special activities such as the shops, which could be transferred 
from the basement of the main building. Pending this growth and 
the ’enlargement of the annex, a movable ‘auditorium should be „ 
erected temporarily, ^5 nee it would probably be Undesirable to add 
on© to fh© present old building, as there is hardly sufficient room^ or 
light at the tos)^ of ‘the buUdtog to it affiaioui^^puld 

co^t $96,O0(),^Jind fhe auditotium $2,500. ... - S 

room Ortohld be r^r^nize^ the whrk-stu^^ plan %i{^y 
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Heights with no relief and there is no land at Madi&n Heights for 
movables. ' ^ 

A second alternative would be to transfer Madison Heights' to 
Maury, wjth the possible exception of two classes to be sent to Idle- 
wild or Bruce. Maury could then be made into a 24-class school. 
The 12 classrooms could be used as classrooms ; the ejttra rtwra could 
be used as, a drawing rooin; the two- rooms in the basement c ould 
be uSed as a cooking room and a shop. An annex, or additions to 
the two wings of the building, could then be put up contHining a 
nature-study room and music studio on the second floor, tmd^wp 
gymnasiums on the first floor. This addition of 4 units wo uL^-o st 
$64.t)00, and an auditorium at the rear of the budding woiiia rost 
approximately $12,000. making a total of $76,000. 

There is a strong desire in Memphis for a new voc ational school, 
although it is also recognized that this need should not be met 
until the congestion situation for the majority of children is taken 
^me of. If, however, the. board of education wishes to reorganize 
the Vocational School on the work-study-play plan, it would be pos- 
sible to relieve the situation iif that building and add four or five 
shops to the present school. This can be done as follows: 

The Vocatipnal School has 20 rooms, of which 16 are classrooms, 

2 are shops, ancfS are^laboratories. It also has a gymnasinm, which 
is how used as an auditorium. The enrollment in 1918-19 was 770. 
Under the proposed plan, the school could be made ipto a 24-class , 
school ; 12 of the rooms could be used as classrooms, 2 could continue * 
to he used as laboratories, 1 for chemistry and 1 for physics, 1 could 
be hsed apjB mechamcal drawing room, and the remaining 6 for the 
I Aops which are now desired— *-i. e., woodworking, and printing, 
'wliich exist -at present — and also 'automechanics, sheet metaf -and 
, electrical work. An>expenditur® of $20,444 would be sufficient for 
these nhppa, Kn^I cettoikly this would be as much as should be spent, 
on the present boiMing. . ' 

'■ Hndteif Bttch. a reoiganiaation, all the children in the buiidi,ng 
: j -^oiild hnve the b^laffiftonity for a ^ater variety of work with better 
- ,e<iuipment than- WbtOd be possible if no appVonriatiohs were^forth- 
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’ . tai^ tromibor of buildin^'^ Jd^phis'lie.’fn^^ ha^ re^ur 
cme^<d^ the'flret thuns to be considered iq the oxpefiditute oif the 
< . $9^Qp0..^w ayailab^ should 1be.;that .of rop^i^a 
-should S .totaa^' 

veiMtid ^ ^pait$ to ths with. recO 
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buildmgB;f*^]#<)rder to avoid soinB of the mistakes of the past, ari ! 
given on page 142. 

Tabus 82. fl aiiwiwy of omI of buUdkig^ progrom for Memphis on the ^oorh^ 

study-play ptan, 

1. Permanent Jnvestmoit for new"*%uilding8. 

Orimmlngw and lAiidMale^ . » 

. N«^r building (48;cla88e») $612,000 • 

Land ' 20 . 0(to 


■>>'T 




Idlewild, Lenox, and Madison Heights;' { 

New building (48 classes)- 612.000 

Peabody: - . 

One-half of 48-nnlt ttuildiOg, j 260. 000 

Land 2o. 000 

La Rose and Kortrecht High School. A— i—: 612,000 

New building (48 classes) 20,000 

Virginia Avenue^ 

Onc^half a 48-unit bulldlug 250, tKK) 


/ 


Land 


20.000 




Total ^ 

2. Some buildings to be fixed up tenipomiily until new 
buildings are built 

irftile $ch4)ols. - • * 

Cummings; 

* Movables 

Land rental 

, Lauderdale:* 

Movables^ 

\ Land^ (rratal or purchase) 

Peabody : 

'Movables .* i 


$ 2 , 128,000 




Idlewild: 

Movables— ! 

Land (rental or purchase) 


Total white. 


CoXortd schools. 


: ^Totak 


Charles: 

Movabtes... 
Carnes ; 

Movables — 
Land...^ 

La Rose; 
Movables 







13,000 

1,000 



12,000 



6 . 0 b 0 - 






9,500 



5 .( X )0 

. " 


12,500 



6,000 

i V 
- ■> ^ 

■ " 


61,000 









■ -i‘ 





8,000 4 



10,000 ^ ^ 



6,000 ' 

.A 





85 , 000 , 
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K jpdmtable. 

A. B. Htll (item No. 8, p. ;S4) ^ 
Movables 




Id. 500 
6,000 


Bruce (Item No. 8, p 135) : 

Permanent annex 

Movable auditorium ^ 

Maury and Madiaon Heights (Items No, 3, p. 186) : 

Permanent addition to Maury — 70.000 


96,000 

2,5(K) 


4. Vocational High School shops (p. 136). 
,5. Repairs (p. 186) 


$189» 000 
20, OOO 
fO, 000 


Grand total 

Two aUemative plans for expenditure of $500,000. 
Plan 1. 

Movables for 7 white and colored schools (see Itehi No. 2. p. — ) — 

Land for the above 

A. a Hin (see Item No. 8, p. 134) : n 

Movables — * 1— ^ 

Land - — 


2,501,000 


93.000 

21.000 

9,500 

5,000 




-Bruce ^ee item No. 8, p. 135) : 

Movables 

Peabody (see 4tem No. 1, p. 133) : 

New building 

l^nd^.,; - 

Vocational High (see Item No. 4, p. 186) : 

Bephin (see Item No. 5, p. 180) 


12, 000 

256. 000 

20. OOO 


2O,(K)0 

60,000 


Total — 


480. 500 


Plan 2. 


'jt.-r/ 


Movables for 7 yhlte and colored schools (see Item No. 2, p. 181).^^ 

Land for the above — i 1 — — 

^ A, B. Hlll'^ltem No. 8, p. 184) : 

> , * Movables — - — i 

^ Land — --- — — 

(Item 8, p. 185) ; 

" Pi^rmanent andex, 6'hnita. movable Huditorlufiv:.-^-^.^ — .V_ 

ad4 l^dMKm Height^ t item No. 8, p. 180^ 

, Permantet additib)^ n— 

(l^ M l.> t^)rr ^ ' 

" - Bite^S^ hetw bunting and one vdiqt bre^t^ (ohe-fotmh ^al 
- \ l^utMtog)-™ 

ToeiilimaV^Hlgfa 2®)n 

E^poim (ttem Na 6, p ’ 


93 ; OOO 

21,000 

0,600 

5,000 

98,500 

76.0(H) 


128,000 

20,000 


(TotaL« 


< ■■■■ 











,rjj ^000 


.-V, 
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THE BUlLUI2«a'PBOB££H. ' IM 

The board ha« the sum of $250,000 immediately available and i 

$250,000 available after July 1, 1920/ We have considered the two . ; 

amounts as a lump sum and have suggested two plans for disburse- 
ment, each of which is in harmony with the larger plan which has 
been outline 

An examination of these two plans discloses that both provide for 
the immediate relief of the crowded conditions at Cummings, Lauder* 
dale, Peabody, Idlewild, Bruce, Charles, Carnes, La Rose,*and A. B. 

Hill. Both plans also provide temporary relief for the Vocational „ 
High School and in both an item of $50,000 for repairs is to be found- 
Neither plan affords any relief for Virginia Avenue and the Kor- 
trecht High School (both colored) where conditions are so bad that ' 
there seems no chance for betterment until throi^El^a bond issue : 
perm^ent buildings can be provided. 

The plans differ in that Uie first proposes that a site near the Pea* 
body Scliool be secured and a new and permanent building (one-half, 
the size which it ultimately should become) be stated at once and 
that temporary relief only be given Bni urthermore, it should 
be noted that Maury and Madison Heigbffim given no relisL 

The second plan su^ests that a site for a new building Pea- 
body be secured but that .Only one wing of the permanent building l)e 
erected at this time. It provides^ however,* a permanent annex « , 
be ere^d at Bruce, . and that the congestion at Maury and Madison 
Heights be cared for by erecting a permanent addition at Maur^'. 

It will be interesting to compare the two proposed plans in respect 
to ^e amounts which are to be invested for temporary and perma* .. ^ 
nent purposes.* * A ttfble showing this distribution follows: ‘ 

Tasue 88 . — DUtribution of expenditures uniet' the itoo 
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" — X 

Amounts expended 

rermaitent 
bafMtn^k - 

Movable 

boiutnia. 

'.UttL . 

BepelTM. 

ToUL , 

ri»n No. 1 

' t37fi,n00 

aor,fioo 

$114, MO 
: KS.B0O 

$4«,0Q0 

41,000 

$sb,ooo. 

$0,000 

SiM^aoo 

• « . 

ri*n No. I...... 



. White^as has alfe^y been pointed.put, money inve8^ 
movable buildings is not wasi^, '^ them 'em alwa^ nc^ed^^m^e^ 
Vapidly lowing, city, nevei*thg|^ 
an iny^men^^^ inpre in peiinanentl^U^ 

^'disoh Height^ which plan dM 
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^ SUMMARY. • 

A comparison ofjhe cost of ii building program under the tradi- 
tional plan of school organization^ and under the tv orlc- study -pl^y 
plan . — Tlie board of ednrntion faces a serious situation in regard 
to scliool congestion. The school buildings, as originally planned, 
were inadequate for a growing city like Memphis. The congestion 
has been steadily growing worsd" until in the present year ( 1918-19) 
there are 19,460 children, and a seating capacity for only 14,445. 
Tlmt is, there are 5,015 cHildren in excess of seating capacity. Ap- 
proximately 50 per-cent of the 19,460 children in the 31 day elemen- 
tary schools are found in 13 schools^ the southern and southeastern 
sections of the city, and 72.5 per cent of the 5,01-5 in excess of seating 
capacity are also found in these schools. These 13 schools are: 
'White schools — A. B. Hill, Cummings, Lauderdale, Brnce, Idle^aild, 
Madison Heights, Peabody, and Maury; colored schools — Carnes, 
Charles, Kortrecht High School, La Rose, and Virginia Avenue, 
The clpldren in excess of seating capacity are being housed in base- 
' meat rooms which are often damp and edW; in portables of a most 
undesirable type, overcrowded, badly heated, and poorly ventilated 
end in old dwelling houses utterly unfit for classroom purposes. 

These conditions are such a menace both to the health and to the 
education of the children that the city of Memphis can not afford 
to let them continue. Moreover, in the Memphis schools there are 
few auditoriums and practically none of the modem educational f a- 
V cilities such as shops, laboratories, cooking rooms, draVing rooms, and 
gymnasiums, which are essential parts of modem elementary schools 
and which should be provided for in any farsighted building pro- 
. gmni. ‘ . » 

There are two methods^of meeting the school congestion problem in 
Memphis. One is the traditional method of reserving a seat for every 
child and leaving the classrooms unused when the children are using 
• otlier facilities. The other method is known asthework-study-play 
plan by which all facilities are in use all the time for the children. 

. Under the t^taditioru^ pUm erf school &rgameation—li would cost 
relieve present pongestion in t^e 18 most clrowded schools 
and provide for growth in these schools. ^ 

; -"Thus (^^pendito^ would provide oiUyOlassroom 

, andj>ir^ctically none of the ipodem |ducatio]i^ fooilities 

^ drawifig and ^usio^thdi^ gy^opitimsm 

Moreover^ iimned%tdly availkb^ it 

ir Impfossible, under l^e of echo^ ot^|^i^tionv to 

leUeve Bnloe A during 

obiniBg^ro yeam^tf^at would leava 11 
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Furthermore, the annexee for Hie two schools could not be erected in 
^ ]ess than a year or two, so that for the present there would be no 
relief at all. 

Under the work-etudy-play plan , — An expenditure of $2,501,000 
would give' the following results: . 

1. Five new buildings of tJhe most modem type could be erected— 
one for Cummings and Lauderdale, one for Peabody, one for Idle- 
wild, Lenox, and Madison Heights, one for La Rose and Kortrecht 
High School (colored), and one for Virginia Avenue (colored)^ . 

, 2. Immediate relief could be given to the children in 8 of the 

18 most congested schools. By leorganizing these schools on the 
work-study-play plan and by using modem movable buildings until 
the new buildings for these schools can be erected, all the children in 
the eight schools could be given not only classroom accommodations 
4 for the regular amount of time in acjjpiemic work but also oppor- 
tunity every day for work in such special activities as shops, nature- 
study rooms, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and playgrounds, 

3. A permanent annex to Bru<^ tould be erected immediately 
which, with the main building, v^ild acconimodate a 24r-cla8s school 
An addition could be erected at Maury which, with the main build- 
ing, would take care of both Maury and Madison Heights. 

. 4 ., Additional shops could be provided for the Vocational School 
Fifty thousand dollars could be expended in general repairs to 
all buildinga 

To sum up: As Ttas pointed out, there are now ^438 children in 
the 18 most congests schools in the city, 8,718 of w^om are at pr^ 
ent in excess of the seating capacity of the schoola *But the organs 
xation of these schools under the work-study-play plan would do mope 
than relievp conge^oh. It will give not o(py ckesro^ ao(» 
dations for the full amount of time for academic work, but it will also 
, give to all the children in the schools an opportunity for play every 
day in well-equipped plaj^unds and gymnasiums, and an pppoiv 
tunity for work, in well-equipped shops, la^ratories, drawii^ and 
^ music studios^ librariesi cooking rooms, or any^other special M^ivities 

^ desired by the'Qommuhity and sch(^l authorities. 

Moreover; by lengthening the school day, this plan eliminate' 

' street time of the ohild and keeps him wholesomely busy at: ^worl^^ 
brtudy, and-play.^ It' alsd. makes.posMble a better ^coopeiiition^ l^^ 
tween the sdoolT and other-child-welfaie . agenciea 
thewoi^jin RMt bf4he' regular )» 

^hat ^6 i^^lei^ .<k>B6 by :the 

_ in^ooopeimtion^^th^e^^^^ 

"A'gam, as'thia pUb prbvid»^^ in connection with 

and as these playf^ttln^ hour of the 

' ' ^ Say^ tmior the ’sFapervision of timin^playground ins^ucteiw, H i* 

" ■ 
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not necessary for the city to support separate playgrounds, as' is 
usually the case. Moreover^ the playgrounds are us^ rhore because 
they become the natural recreation centers for the children and the 
adults of the neighborhood. 

The work-study-play plan, though not the traditional school plan, 
has had sufficient trial to show that it is sound not only fi-om an 
economical buf from an educational standpoint. Since under the 
pre.sent plan of school organization it would cost $3,573,000 for the 
city of Memphis to meet its school congestioh problem w ithout pro- 
viding for the modern educational facilities, whereas.the expenditure 
of $2,501,000 under the work-study-play plan would not only solve 
the present congestion problem, but provide modern educational 
•facilities and a far richer school life for the children than is possible 
under the former plan, it would seem obvious that the work-study-, 
^ play plan is the best solution of the school problem of Memphis. It 
is therefore recommended that the 13 most congested schools in the 
city bQ reorganized on this plan, not only as a means of relieving con- 

# stion, but of giving an enriched education to the children of 
emphis. 

II. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS.* 

THE SELECTION OF sITES. 

The unit of the school building is the classroom. Because of the 
very important fact that classrooms should be furnished with east* 
and west light, the shape and position of a lot with reference to the 
cardinal directions have much to do with the planning and practical 
■ use of the building. For example, if a site is selected whose long 
side feces toward the north or the south, and the lot is too narrow 
to receive the long oms of the building, then most of the rooms are 
hound to receive either the south or north light, and this is always 
^had, because, if the lighting is from more than one side, either the 
.^ teacher will have to face the light or the pupils will have to face ifct 
"Either is unjustifiable and unnecessary if window spacing a'nd pro^ 

^ ' Jmtfions arfe properly' arranged. 






, 4b «^aroplf» of a good building properly orienjftted ia the Rozelle 
'1^ in|ijority of the classrooms in this bui^ng face toward 
fhfi east or v?gsi^^nd thelotis large enough to acconamodate the build- 
. ih^ with Ita Ibng nxis l|pom north to south, if the lotj, howler, bad 
rest^cted tW ins^fBcieptspacehadl-bebn ftirmsBedipset the 
bmd aide of the hnildin^ to the RBother ty^^ with 

.‘ino^(^£ theeSa^rpomspi^ning tQwardthe noA onSouth would have 
. The. board^ti^edwtt lota which wMl per- 


• eewWMl l«i- ^uc*ttoo >1 Somr-«t|ff wt»fca% 'Wa«M* 4 t« It* 

i ^ Club for.; the «iiu«bl* nnr"UoU 'eooUliM 

» repwl 1^ Mlwal balUUa«i of ntenpUa' ^ 
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mit the architect to meet the foregoing requirements. To take , 
another example in order to show how a lot too shallow from north 
to south is likely to lead the architect astray, we cite the Peabody 
School. Here, because the lot is comparatively shallow, the building 
was planned and set so that its broad sides, with its classrooms, face 
to the noith and south. If the lot had been deep enough to set the 
huiklii!^ with its long axis from noith to south, then the classrooms 
would have received the enst' or west ligHt, to the advantage of the 
children and of the teachers. If a block of ground is furnished, then ^ 
most of the difficulties mentioned can be readily overcome. 

Sites should be selected which can be easily drained, and, particu- 
larly, so that the basements of buildings can be drained readily. The 
Snowden School, for example, is situated on a lot that is rather low ^ 
and inclined to be wet, and to make matters worse, the building is set 
on ground which'is lower than the street level. Tf this building had 
been set higher, and the lot filled in so that the drainage would have 
been away from the building instead of toward it, as is not the case, 
much difficulty which is bound to come soon would l)e avoided. The 
woodwork in the basement rooms is now rotting. These rooms ai*e 
bound to be damp in summer, and, to some extent, in the winter. .Vll 
basement walls and floors should be above the water line to keep the 
building dry. This can be secured most economically and safely by 
surrounding the building with n form tile drain set ‘at least deo|)er 
than the lowest point in the basement floor or foundation. On a site 
with this type of drainage, ground w aten will not rise in the base- 
inent, and there will not be soggy, damp walls, provided, of course. 


when comparatively basements are used. 


that roof waters ^re safely carried away from the building. If a lot 
is selected where an outlet for siidi a drain is impossible, then, at bfest, 
damp walla are inevitable. It is almost impossible to cement Siicce^* ^ 
fully aeainst the inflow of ground water in basements, especially 


THE BUIIDING PROBLEM. 


LIGHTING AND WINDOW SPACE. 



^ be"^ jkfeye W cMildieil 

d«aki and stated itt- 


In this climate if amount of window si>ace is properly placed 
to qqual one-flfth of the floor surface for the rooms as above out- 
lined, ample light will be afforded. This, plan has been well tested ^ 
and ia repieaented in the Guthrie and die Rozelle’ Schools. The win* . ^ ■ v 
<lbw8 diioald be dqsely grouped, sjigM^ rear of the left side .ti 

of4;he>^ they; at their deslra. ^They eh^d be set fuH 4: 
feet :dbpye:,thfi> floor arid: rw 

thik‘^&r|icU^^ ;6he ::mi8taiee<::wiste:;& 
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• * 

follows r If the bottom of the window is below the eyes of the 
children, then the light reflected from without will* enter the pupils* 
eyes dii^tly and their eyes be automatically adjusted to thislight, 
which is usually stronger than that reflected from .their books or the 
work in hand- There^is a conflict in adjustment, for the children 
will be intent upon focusing their eyes upon their book, while tlie 
stronger direct light will be constantly demanding a different ad- 
justment. Hence, they will either have to shade'their eyes or suffer 
the strain due to these conflicting demands. No one who has not 
studied this experimentally would imagine the relief that comes to 
the children when the windows are set as indicated. In this coniux:- 
tion we should like to recommend that in all buildings where the 
windows are not less than 4 feet above the floor, window boards 
be used to lift the' line of light to this height. These will cost little 
and not only give the children relief as suggested, but aid. in window 
ventilation in cold weather by allowing the entrance of the air with- 
out producing disturbing drafts, 

CLOAKROOMS. 

In all elementary schools the cloakrooms shouUl open only from 
the classrooms, for then the teacher can most effectively guard the 
wraps, umbrellas, and other belongings, and command better and 
jBijare seemly behavior among the children. In many. cases, in the 
present .^ools, the hooks for the wraps and hats of the children are 
^ placed atithe same height for all the grades, and this is gene^ly a 
height proper. for adults. In many instances, the small childmi can 
not reach them, and. consequently their belongings* find lod^ent in 
the upabrella trough or on the floor. This is another example of how 
little builders and architects know and think about the varied 
mands of school life. Careful and competent criticism of plans and 
. construction would have prevented this mistakej and hundreds of 
others of a similar nature. 



i 
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^ ‘ BLACKBOARDS. 

The board of education is to bd Commended for the abnOst uni- 
versal excellence of blackboards in the city schools, Etobtibly no 
^ty oountiy elm make a better shbVingau this regarii. While 
lyhe imtial cost of the OJtcellent slate i^ards used Jhas greatexv in 
thejfejji^ fuja they will pl*Qve the n)ost ecopomicaCa|rf^ti8faotory 
^hat <»Mld hi^ve been ^leCted- But they shc^ul^ hebsel atrHie^ropeT 
hei|^ for the chil4)w who^cupy Aie yaribus^jiooionis. ^lWfrpriitbij>le 
I ^ ^ of the MegipWs tcjidol hu jldirigs, |or 

^ ateaet^flbhft same height for all gi'ideaV has 
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resulted in useless expense and has given much trouble. The black- 
ioard should be set approximately 26 inches from the floor for the 
/first and second grades; 28 inches for the third and fourth grades; 30 
inches for the fifth and sixth grades; 35 inches for the seventh and 
eighth; and 36 inches for the high-school grades. 


'-w 


furnace rooms. 


It is cheaper and safer to fire-pl^)of all furnace rooms, stairways, 
and halls than to build outside fire escapes and dejicnd upon them for 
the safety of the children. The, outside fire escapes in the Memphis 
school buildings are steemand often have, their exit from the clas^ 
room, where in case of j^c, a jam could easily, occur and make it 
much more difficult for ^ho>hildren to get out than if the ordinary 
interior staii*s were used. It would take pracucally double the time 
to get the. children out by means of the fire escapes, as by the well- 
placed stairs. A test was made of this, and it was found that it 
took 3i tnim^es to get a building emptied. The usual time for a 
school of corre.sponding%izc is less than minutes. In cold weather, 
when fires are most frequent, outside iron steps may be slippery, and 
even morr dangerous than usual. The liest modern practice is to con- 
struct the coal rooms, furnace rooms, halls and stairways of fireproof 
* niuterials and then, with carefuly planned and frequent practice tire 
drills, to depend entirely on the regular stairways for safety. 

. HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Owing to the fact that the investigations of the school building 
were made during the warm season when no fires were needed, investi- 
gations of the heating plants had to be limited to gfeneral observa. 
tions. and to such information as could be obtained from the janit()rs, 
principals, and teachei-s. The general use of the lo* pressure steam 
heating system is to be commended and save in a very few uistonces, 
no complaint was made as to the effectivenpss of the installations. In 
some schools, however, rfn extremely object; onabl© feature of the heat- 
ing plants was . noted, i. e., openings have- been made in tJie floora of 
the lower halls through which heat may arise through a grating from 
a radiator. Foul air from the basemtnte is thus drawn into the halls 
and classrooms above.' Some of these openings issue from points not 
far removed from toilets, and fujmace rooms, while others open frora 
parte of tho;-buildings hot ordinarily furnished with cl^n,' pure; air. 
Such a situation is unjustifiable and should under al^rciimstenc^ 
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Most of the buildings have not been furnished with sufficient and 
convenient space for the storage o^coal. Doubtless anxious times 
collie in extreme weather when di^h^lties of immediate deliver)^ are 
encountered. In future buildings provision should be made for 
larger and safer rooms for the storage of fuel. Prices are generally 
reduced for summer delivery, and if the wintt‘r’s supply can bo stored 
diwing vacation much annoyance, as well as money, will be saved. 
As it is unsafe to bank slack coal very deep, larger nK)ins should he 
provided. In many instances much fuel could be sjived l>y covering 
the exposed steam pipes with asbestos. It is poor economy to neglect 
this saving. 

Ventilation in the various buildings is secured through th(» use of 
open windows. This is probably the best rnotliod for the cfunate of 
Memphis during either winter or summer, if the teachei-s are st*nipu- 
lonsly careful in regard to opening the windows from both top and 
bottom. It was observed, however, that very few windows were low- 
ered from the top as well as lifted from the bottom. The reason for 
this neglect was due largely to the fact that no window polevS were 
furnished; in fact few of the upper sashes were provided with catches 
to receive the hook of a window pole. This ought to be Temcdied 
before the beginning of another school year. Doubtless one reason 
why the upper sash is infi*equently lowered, arises from the fact that 
the window shades in use are fastened to the top of the casing. 
1'nless they are completely rolled up"^hen the ^ash is lowered the 
sliiule is caught by the incoming tiir and blown about noisily. In 
the future soiae sort of an adjustable shade should be used. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Strange to say, one of the most difficult things to get into the heads 
of adults is the fact that children are not sAihig as -adults, nor so tall 
as adults. In a great majo?:ity of the bXiildings, the drinking *foun- 
tains are set a little too high even for adults to easily. Many of 
them indeed are so high that the small children can reach them only 
^by ‘ tiptoeing or climbing up on Uie fixtures, or ou u bench. It would 
have o6st less to set them lower, moi'eover if they were* lower all tli^t 
chilldrBii could lean directly over the bubble, drink withoiit touching 
, the fixture^ v[ith mouths^ and save tiiemselv6$ from wetting 
their clothiP^* lUn4or the present cdnditioris, comi^tULcups wpUld 
lie niinost as ttnitdry as the fountains now in use. Tecommeud 
either thi^ ^4^10 fountains be lowei^, or benches i^t ^ that th^ 
ohildi*9n the i^- 
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Broken furniture, supernumerary desks, and other supplies should 
be stored in a centmlly located storero^ rather than in the- base- 
ments of school buildings. The basements could then be cleaned up, 
and materials checked in and out as needs dictate. There should 
also be a shop for a mechanic where furniture may be repaired and 


• ate 


ifrate check kept on all valuable inatiM-ials. 




' FLOORS. 


Scrubbing schoolroom floors is. a serious blunder, except in \ei.\ 
rare instances. Nothing will ruin a good floor more qmtkly than 
frequent scrubbings. It should be cleaned by sweeping with a brush, 
broom, and dustless sweeping compound, as is generally dono m the 
Mefnpiiis schools, and when necessary to insure a more thorough 
cleansing should be sembbed tvith sandpaper. If, however, floors are 
kept vvell waXed or proj^rly oiled so as to keep the joints tight and 
the pores of the wood well filled, this will nii'ely be needed. In some 
of the buildings scrubbing is still customary and the floors are in 
bad condition. \ 

' TOILETS. " • 

In a large number of the older buildings the did type of latrines Is 
used. That is to say, a seat is not neccssarfly flushed inmnediately 
after use, but all are flushed at the same time by an automatic tipple, 
which, as it fills with water will ultimately reach a plenum point 
where it becomes overbalanced and discharges enough water to 
cleanse all the seats at once. Some of these are set to fill rapidly and 
discharge trequ«ntly; others are set £o discharge only during or 
after intermissions. It is plain that this system is either wasteful of 
water, when set to insure frequent regular flushings, or open to the 
objection of retaining waste too long. Such a condition filk rooms 
with odors, necessitates that seats be used more than once before 
being flashed, or that the janitor be.on guard constantly to See that 
they are flushed whenever needed. It is bad policy to waste waterj 
. blit it is unreasonable to ekpect the janitor to be always, bn guard, 
not only -during intermissions but more or less during the entire 
(lay. In many cases, we found that waste, from .the previous day 
wohld. remain in the toilets.all. night because the janitor ^d cut off 
the- tfrater apparently immediately after recess;and took no account 
iif conditions -thereiifter.^^^^ open, to fl^es; and of 
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those now in service be taken out and^a modern individual wash-out 
system iiLstalled. Further it is recommended that until this is pos- 
f sible the janitors be all directed to adjust the flow of water so that 
during the entire school day the toilets will flush frequently and auto- 
matically; be rut off at night only after all children have gone, and 
turned on again as soon as the children arrive at school. This w'ill 
necessitate the us(‘ of more Avater, but it will save the janitor’s time 
and make conditions much more jvholcsome. All outside toilet build- 
ings should be locked immediately after school and kept locked until 
the children return. This is not always done, and ns a residt out- 
sideip may enter, and are likely not otdy to misuse the building, but 
frequently to leave obscene seribblings. 

"The automatic sanitary individual flush toilets we found in the , 
• newer buildings are perhaps as goml as any for the larger children, 
•hit they are not satisfactory for the smaller children, because they 
are too difficult to mount and frequently' too slow to fill for good 
flushing. It is indeed .strange that there are no juv'^ile ^izes of 
toilet seats in the Memphis .schools or, for that matter, in the schools 
. of nearly alt the other c ities of this country Torfel seats are all of 
the adtd^ize aiuj^set at a height to accommodate adults. *Conse- 
(lue>trf^,'The little folks have to cliinb upon them, and slide off them, 
mut h to their discomfort and to the disadvantage of cleanliness both 
for the cliildien and the seats. If adults were subjected l^a time to 
such inconveniences, possibly tliey might come to ^ink more care- 
fully of the heeds of the children. A barrel would be but a little hvss 
too tall or too large rfbr an adult than adult toilet seats are for the 
little one.s. It is recommended, therefore, that in all buildings con-> 
Ptrm ted in the future and designed to accommodate Vhildron of the ' 
primary giades. the arohiteetjs be directed to specify a proportionate 
number of juvenile seats and to segregate them -from the larger 
ones. This will automatically segregate the sinaller children from 
the. larger in the^ roOms, accommodate them more decently, and also 
save expense and space. • \ 

Many of the toilet rooms are dark and badly vientilated. This is 
. generally true of those in detached buildings as well as of those in' 

^ the basetn^nts of the school' building proper. The^ conditions are 
, due most\frequently to the faulty planning of the Iniilding, and in. 
bmny instances conditions have been ’made woi-se by faulty placing 
.of the seats and the urinals. It is aterious mistake^ in planning 
'^:Hchoor 'buildings, to think o‘f the toilet leasts or at least, not to have 
- ' in mind from the start that these nece^tios demand the best possible 

, position with reference to the proper acoommo^atldii ol we'children 
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dirpct sunshine as possible, for under no other conditioi\? can they be 
kept so sanitary and decent; (b) t^y should be made not over 14 
feet tvide for the boys, or 12 feet wide for the girls. The reason for • 
these recommendations may be briefly stated as follows: (1) If -you 
wish children to preserve decency and' cleanliness in school toilets, 
/um in the light; (2) if you wish .children to avoid gathering and 
loitcnng in the toilets, make the rooms just large enoiigh to meet 
legitimate needs; (3) if yo>i \ v^ sh to render the toilets fi*ee from 
\.dor, and keep them sanitary, let in the .sunshine and fresh air. The 
prevailing practice in Memphis has been to place the .scats and 
urinals in rooms with the short side to the light, so that the sent stalls 
are dark, and the urinals get little direct ventilation, hkny have 
a double row of .stalls set back to back. This arrangement always 
makes the rogm <piite dark and necessarily makes one set of stalls 
face directly from the light. Furthermore, if makes it impo.ssilile 
for a pi'incipal, teachci^ or janitor to make a quick inspection of the. 
room and thus forestall li«ense and carelessness on the part of 
children whose standards of decency and propriety are still \ rela- 
tively low\ 

Many of the seats in the various toilet rooms are broken and should 
be repair<^d at once and kept in order. ‘The moment a toilet fixture . 
gets out of repair (hat moment an increased carelessness on the part 
< f the children' will begin. It is a curious phenomenon that children 
will express their disapproval of conditions in toilets by deliberately 
making them worse. 

* In practically all the buildings furnished with the slot and stidl 
urinals the floors' instead of being sloped to wash out into them and 
thus insuring the minimum of siituration of the cement floor wifh 
urine, slope into an outlet in the floor some distance from the slot ' 
(’onsequently, the urinals fail to get the advantage of an extra flush- 
ing w’henever the floor is washed. This could all have been avonled 
by setting the slot of the urinal lower and setting the floor to slope 
to it instead of to a separate drain in the. floor. Here, again, the need 
.of sunny, well- ventilated toilet rooms is emphasized. The more soiled 
the floor becomes in front of the stalls the farther back the boys will 
sti.nd and the more liberties they will take. Theyo-are" better types ' 
or urinals now than the slot form, though in justice wre must say. 
that these represented about the best at the time they were installed 
in these buildings. We recommend that in the future ^he individual 
enameled' small typo be used. They are liaj)le to be more expensive 
in their initial co^ but in die long ruii cheapest and best. The 
trough urinals used in many of the buildings are graerilly rusty and 
discolored. They should parted and put in good^coadition ats 
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bifiWoi»^i^fr*b^ ®e a^bmf nte^ of' ' N««r3!y aR of ilte 
are set so Mgfa that the Bttlte hoys, eit!iii«r have 4o tip- 
* toi to USB them or In some cases have to climb up to them. How long 
would ^hconditions last ifadults had to endure theiAf In general, 
the trough type is objectionable, but since they have been installed it 
will doubtless not 6e feasible to substitute a better type in the imme- 
diate future. It is, therefore, recommei^ed that either^they be low- 
ered to suit the needs of small boys, or benches of a suitable height 
fio set for the little hoys to stand on. Tht. use'of white tile and glazed 
brick for the floors and walls of toilet rooms is to be commended. 

JANITOR SER^ilCE. 

The janilor service for the schools of Memphis is for the most 
part below the standard which should be maintained. The causes 
for this situation may be stated as follows; 

The s^aries paid are too low to attract and keep in the service 
those who might be expected to study their work intelligently 
and professionally, and to have sufficient vision tg appreciate the 
educational ^nd sanitary significance of the proper care of school 
buildings and school grounds. (A salary schedule is suggested in 
rimpter II.) Boards^of eduraticw will never serve thpir people prop- < 
erly until they come to realize that onepf the most important pei'sons 
about the school is a well-qualified, capable janitor. He must be able 
to understand the proper use of all theequipn^t connected with a 
tqodern school and know how to care for it and keep it in. order. He 
hmst know why cleanliness is donanded and take a pride in the care 
of lualtMlding. He must know how to sweep, set ventilate, 

bow to use aOQid adjust thermostats, how to build flras to save coal, 
to minimize firehazards, how to dt^oH^ Mmadf in the presence 
to command their ^pect and appreciation, bow to guard 
^HlMSSrals of he boys, especialj^in toil^^and on. the ^dmol ground, 

. to command heir reflect and smu^a heir good will in every 

poeaiblie. Be piui$ have' stuAcient inUiative and skill to meet 
' ^ de^ beh(ipr waya h he building and 

grounds 
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prinicipal of the idbool, land therefore under hjs immediate supiMTi- ’ 
eipn. This is as it should l>e, but it carrieskwith it the ne^ity oil 
the part of the principal of making frequent and careful inspection 
of all parts of the building and grounds, in order to cooperate with . 
the janitor and to direct him intelligently in his work where^is di- 
rection is necessary/ There is an evident^ lack, however, of sucli 
supervision. Ehther, there is no practical authority allow^Jd the 
principals, or else many of them have not taken that vital daily Inter- 
est in their buildings grounds that one would expect theta to 
take in their homes. \ 

The janitor service apparently reflects a general lack of dose 
supervision of the system as a whole. That is to the standards 
of sanitation and tidiness observable in general would be improved 
to a marked degree by closer and more minute supervision from the 
central offica. For example, we believe it would be eminently ad- • 
visable that a schdol for janitoi-s should be instituted and main- 
tained through which the superintendent of schools could set up 
higher standards of service and develop a real professional interest 
in this very important branch of the school work. During the ' 
coming year a schedule of lectures, demonstrations ind conferences 
for the janitors should be instituted, so that they could be brought - 
, together at least once a month in some centraf place, with the op- 
portunity to organize themselves j>y electing 6ne of their most effi- 
cient members as chairman, and working out a regular program 
* bearing on the problems they meet daily. Included in this program 
there ^ould be occasional lectui-es by the superintendent of schools, 
city htalth officers, the department mechanic or engineer, a repre- 
sentative of the fi[re department, and any others competent to teach 
them the fundamental significance of their work, and in a measure 
to digpify it and make it of real interest, not pjerelya task. 

One of the big problems otthe schools in the South, where the 
climate im«nltea larger demands on sanitation and tle^iness. than 
in other sections, is that of inculcating in our children a permanent 
taste and sgi intelUgeat understanding o’f tl^ imppilhnce of sanita- 
tion andhoeatness. Idle schools shoul'd do tip by setting the hxar^le. . 
and by direct teaching, ^ho is responsibly for example, that 
tain public schqol bladings of the city 3® ehoifld fii^ t^at parts of 
thh l»seinenVaro used p hen houses, 01 to 'sto}rh furniture* not Jie-. j 
^ htngihg .to tpJjopH ur"wheta unless d 4 bris‘Ito-aoc^ul»« ' ^ | 
tjp gather du^amtl-dirt as: wtpaa.'^ei^a or tvhere drains | 

mt chcx^-to tl|a detriiuaant of Che bja^ldinga wdy^ 

|»rre)g';»®i ifejedsn^. pl®^ fo^.ta»e^too8, or 
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■ _*®g8 As to ih^t out the suDshine jfeom Ibiisenient wxtois, And hundreds 
of other det^ls calling for improyement. It can not |ill be laid to 
the janitor^ to the pi^cipal^ to the superintendent or to the board 
of education, or the city health authorities. All are 'mvolved, and 
all 'shbuld cooperate to set things in order and make the janitor serv- 
ice a real educational service as well as a housekeeping necessity. 

The authorities are to be commended that so-called dust-down ” 
is used in sweeping, but yle'were surprised to find feather dusters 
just ns frequently used. Feather dusters do not remove dust — they 
merely scatter it in the air— -and as the. dusting is generally done 
in the morning before school begins, the children breathe more 
of it than they woiild if it were left on the desks. They would get 
it on their hands, in that case, which would be bad, But not so 
bfid as to breathe it. Dusting of all* fumitUre should be done 
with pr^red Cloths or mops, so that it may be re*moved from the 
itxjjps .and not merely stirred up to be inhaled or to settle again. 
Wc recommend that featHbr dusters be at once abolished and that 
dnstli*s!i cloths or mopS.be used instead. 

I’he method of paying a lump sum per month for the total jani- 
tor servire and then of permitting the janitor to hire his own 
he^lp is open to the objections that there is a constant temptation 
tor him to hire cheap labor, to do too much and, consequently, slight 
some parts of it, and at times to introduce people into schoolrooms 
■^vho,^ for health or moral reasons, have no right there. Let us 
illnstrate by taking a single example, though for several reasons 
omitting names: One large building was visited where obviously 
there was too much work for any one person, however energetic arid 
competent, 4o do thoroughly and satisfactorily. But, in order that 
she total inoome ^ight be for personal use, no help was secured. 
As a result the building was not clean and, indeed, in many places 
dfemputobld dirty. It is recommended that the saperintendent of 
isAooJa, with the aid of ti® principals, detorame the amount of 
service needed fo? each building and select^* peEsonpel to do it. 
While thtir® dsould be a chief janitor, he should receive a definite 
#5'-&e(A'8ijiary. for hia work .and be' held pSTsohaily responsible, 
^ i(^ succesafuicompletipa. (Spe Chapter II for further discassioh 
this _ 

■ pif dm feaiilditig® We ihaand the janitbrs serying Iqindies. 
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There is an evident lack of definite pn^ram of service for the 
janitors, and as a result many of them are beii^ called on for services 
which they should not be asked to perform. We found that Bi times 
they serve as messengers, take care of the children who report to 
school befox*e the teachers arrive, look after the boys on the play- 
ground and in the basement, and do various other services not strictly 
germane to their jobs. The first duty of a janitor is to keep the 
building and lot in as good condition as possible, and this includes a 
surprisingly large number of things. Teachers sometunes forget that 
the janitor’s day is a very long one. In cold weather his fires most 
l)e burning very early, and sweeping must be done after schools have 
closed, and “acres of floor” aiii not quickly cleaned. It is, in gen- 
eral, a bad policy for janitors to be callKl on to do any sort of per- 
' sonal service, for their time and strength has been purchased by the 
board of education *for another purpose. Teachers should be de- 
tailed to look after the children on the school grounds and see that 
they clean their shoes, lefrain from scattering papery fnnn luncheons, 
or in any way misusing the building. These are educational oppor- 
tunities and should he utilised for the sake of the trfkining of the 
children os v\*ell as -from the point of view of caring for school 
property. (See Chaptei* IL) 

We recommend that better means, at most of the schools be pro- 
vided for removing mud and cinders from the dipes of the ohildrcoi 
before they enter the building. TTie cost will be very little, and* if 
the teachers demand of the childien that they clean their shoes, care- 
fully the building will be much easitf to k^p clean, the floor will 
last longer, and the hygienic condition of the building much iih- 
piovedl 

There is an air of generid carelessness regarding the neatness of 
the school grounds. Scattered paper, loose boards, piles of a^es, 
and other dftris were frequently seen. No service about a sciml is 
more acceptable to all concerned than neat, orderly, aiid well-kepi 

i laygrounds. This is the janitor’s busihesa, And* with' proper 
Suragemeht and cooperatidn on the part of the 'principal, te^hei^ 
and pupils it .should require comparatively little of his time ^ keep 
the whole wv&onmetit neat and clean. GfaiU^ unconscioosly re« 
spohd to such conditions and are nii^ easily managjed u a rwill^ 

' auooi^oxsa ai^ amLoiNcs. (wnm mwkm 
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' 1^' THB SCHO(^ TBKKES8BB. 

The three bnlldlnge used as annexes to this school are badly adjusted and 
nnfit for school purposes. 

The toilet facilities of these annexes are Inadequate and the bulldlnga are 
dangerous fire hazards. 

r 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


This Is a modem and In many ways up-to-date school building^ The grounds 
arc especially beautiful and large and the wisdoni Indicated by the purchase 
of this school site Is to be commended. 

The jar from the engine under the stage Is quite annoying, and something 
Should be done to stop the vibration. The trouble Is apparently caused by 
hanging the stenm pU>es to the concrete floor above. The class lo physics 
might be set the problem of trying to eliminate this obvious fault. 

Xhe building begins to indicate the lack of care ; for example, the drain pipt^ 
from the roof of the manual arts room, in the rear, Is missing and should be 
replaced at once, as the water from the roof pours down the side of the build 
log and keeps the walls damp. 

^lany window shades are badly mutilated, giving the rooms a rnggetl, un- 
kept appearance. We also' note that many of the teachers are careless wdth 
reference to adjusting their shades so as to secure the best light. Here, ns 
In the Roselle School, the bottoms of the windows are too low, so that the re- 
flected light comes Into the eyes of the students, rather than on their books. 
Quick relief would come If this were correctetl with window boards. 

_Thq students here are more careless with the building than they should be; 
witness the condition of the room turned over to the athletic team. 

The wisdom of .Installing a complete electric plant for this building, neces- 
sitating fires under the bbllers every day In the year, is doubtful. It would 
be a good piece of research work for those who are Interested In engineering 
in the high school to determine the cost of such plant and of the direct pur- 
chase of the. city current. There Is an Increasing tendency to depend upon 
dty current rather than7 to manufacture their own electoiclty In the larger 
flcbools throughout the country. I 

OHUROH HOME SCHOOU 

> 

We fed it our duty, since the ciiy of Memphis furn^hes the teachers for 
tibls BChooh to call attention tp the fact that the rooms furnished for cia^ 
purposes at this school are unsatisfactory. The small rooms are inconvenient, 
while all of them are badly lighted, Wc have no special recommendations to 
]^hke^ but it Is your duty to see that these chlldreU a^ prodded with better 
ciassrooms. 



OBMillNGS AVENUE aQHOOL, 
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«/l^hlB«bulldlpg is In A good state of repair, Jbyt unfortunately It was so planned* 
ttmt It M ^hnOBt4iDq to add to dt practically rebuilding^'U. 




GORDON SCHOOL. < 

— ' ’ f 

This bui^W^ In good reiyilr, bU^as.:.?^ all||h4 ptheT Jii^dilpgs erectecl 
aiHaiti^same tiinr^i^i^vl|^^ it Jt ^hted irom two 
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. ' * GUTHRIE SCHOOL: 

This Ifl a good type of building, but unfortunately was not designed to face 
tiu? proj>er direction. At present nearly all the clasOTOoms get only ^he north 
liglit. Had this building (need the east much better conditloiia would prev^ in 
the cia^roouis. This building deser\es commendation because it was planned 
-nrTgiimlly so that additions cun l>e made at h mininmm cost without disturbing 
Mie architectural unity. 

The" remnants of the old building which burno<l should be removed as «oon^ 
I'itsHlble, as It is now unsightly’ and of no use. 

Tile. toilets are well made, but unnece.ssarily large; tlie stalls should have been 
l.liHXHl ugolnst the walls Instead of back to back; this makes hn|f of ‘them quite 
iliiVk. The urinals were not set with the pro|>tw s]o\h\ mid the doors will tend . 
te saturate with urine ami become (ulormis. This defect should be corrected . 
at once. • ^ . 


A. B. HlhU 

This is a good building, and well placed on dry ground. Some of the desks 
ne«l resetting so as to get the light from their left as the dUhhren occupy thelir 
desks. The cement work In several parts of the building IsTiot up to atandanl, . 
uml is in need of repair. There is a leak In the eighth-grade room and In one 
or tw’o other rooms. /J'hese should be attended to at once else the plastering 
will fall. ' * " ■ , ' 

' We found the Imlldi^ig Iiracceptable sanitary condition. 

^ ‘iDLEVULD StmOOL 


The four portnble buildings located In the rear of this building are crowded 
emireiy too close together for tlie sake of ventilation and general convenience. 
While these portable bulkllnga are In a fair state of preservation they are not 
good tyiies and po more like them should be purchaewl. The stoves In these 
buildings are without jackets and rusty. If these are to be uaed ^ther winter 
they should be surrounded with a Jacket so as to distribute the hMt better and 
to prevent those near the stove from becoming overheated. 

Jpxe boiler room In the main building should be fire proof. The buQdlng as 
/y^oie was neat and dean with the e^copHou of some neeless Jnnk in the 
ybasement 

The toUeta should be put Into good condition and the walls cleaned. 


LEATH SCHOOL, NOR 1 AND 2. 
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* If tralldlhg No. 1 la to be used for any iragth of tinm an entirely new heating 
plant should be . Installed, for the present heating systein Is insolflrlcait and . 
Somewhat dangerous. This building is a real Are hazard. . 

Tte boys* toilet In this, building Is . both Insanltai^ Inadequate . It shonUL-^.^ 
be to.m out and a ooinplete set of modern toilets Instslled to.awmmj^ale'J^ 
building.'’ 

^ The bas^ieiits of both pi^nt. building tfiould l^e recons^^rt^ 

ivui^l&ciiid ev^yhdfe lo athe haaemept^ all 
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*"“ # 

LHATH OlRPHANAOBl. ^ 


The only suggestion we have to make concerning this school Is that teachers 
shonld he more careful in the placing of the desks. 

LKNOX SCHOOL. 

The roof nnd gutters of this building need immediate attention. 

In n number of the rooms the desks can l>e better arranged for ndvnntage 
of the children. 

Tho window shades are in bud repair and should be looked after immediately. 
In this building we found flre-screen doors at the foot of the stairways which 
were doubtless placed with tho best of Intentions. We wish to say, however, we 
believe they are entirely useless, and the rather heavy expense incident to their 
>sfe^purrhase represents a mere waste. The theory of these. doors Is this: They are 
Bupi>osetl to fihui off the main hbydlngs and the halls from the stairways so that 
children may use the stalnvay wHhout danger of l>oing cut off with fin* from 
the main p^rt of the building, but tmK^heory will not bear any thoughtful con- 
Rldomtlon. If these doors are to he kopfNs^mt all the time, and they are nseloss 
If they are not, how are the children to gbt^^ut In case of fire, even to the 
stalrw’AJ^ 

Strange to say. In the girls* toilet here there was much disgraceful writing, 
while the 1 h>.vs’ toilets were comparatively clean. It la only just t6 sjiy that both 
of these toilets were In sanitary condition. 

The difflculty of heating the second floor is doubtless due, first, to the lack 
of radiation In thew rooms, and, .second, to the fireproof doors above mentioned, 
which when closed prevent the heat from the lower halls going up the stnltway. 
If these doors were removed or kept ojvn we believe the upper rooms would bo 
more acceptable in cold weather. ^ 

MAOIRON HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 

Here, as in most of the older buildings in the city, the old type latrines are 
useil, but these were unusually clean and free from odor. Many of the seats 
were brokeii and need Immediate attention. The toilet rooms for both boys 
^ IMd girls were badly defaced with .scribbling: much of It obscene. 

The drinking foiintalps, In nearly every building in tho city, are set at. 
the proper height for adults rather than for chllilren. 

Here, as in a number of other school buildings, the old-time platform in the 
‘dassrobms still obtains. They should be eliminated ns soon an possible. They 
ere in the way and serve no useful purpose. 

The level of the flbt>r In the boys* toilet should be raised so as to drain 
properly Into the slot In the uiinal, and the vulgar writing In both toilets should 
be obliterated. " 

,+ . %■ . ^AORY SCHOOL. Ir 

ts nicely placed 'on a iiiiicly gbod-alaed lot, 'but the letrQce ahouM 
be.aloip^ao^s to-^rnln th$ w^tcr away the building, - How walla, 
arc wet jrpm gntea^ '*'b? or la nod ^ 

pliifJcilni''boed*..repalri'ng;^.^^^^^ ' / ■ -v ' 

of t^^hiDblWiry ahoiifij fie ^t nwuy-froro tbo^ra^s of tbp bofldbEiil M 
fiM tftiif B»F'dry.otrt 4h|}'BU paper scaltii^M over ^e ahoula 

U. cl«itnM ’iBk-' ■; ^ '■ • - 
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The toilets for both boy* and girls are Inadequate and Insanitary- Strun^e 
to sny one of the toilets has no outside light and no direct ventilation. Such 
con 4 litlons sliould not be permitted to ejiist. 

The school rooms are llghtwl from two sides, which is very hard on both 
pupils and teacher. 

OPKN-AIR S(mf)OU 

This iB a splendid single-room oixm-nlr hxiildlng. It is-h^be hoped the board 
«*f iHlucation will watch results of the work here very carefully for when this 
is done they will doubtless decide that more open-air schools should be con- 
structed In various parts of the city. The building was well kept and altogether 
desirable. 

It would be a good policy to provide <»i>en-air nH>ins1o all the large buildings 
in the city. 

PKABODY SCHOOI.. 

One of the portable buildings used ui llils 8 cIum> 1 has been set w as to gel the • 
north light Instead of the east or west. If this building is used another year It 
should be faced about to get the proper orientation. 

k POPE SCHOOL. 

The boys* urinal In this huiralng we fOuud quite*odoro\is. This Is duetto the 
fact the slot outlet Is higher than the fl4»or and the urine has a tendency to 
soak back Into the cement floor. This could t)e Wrected at very small exixmse. 

There are tine playgrounds hwated at this building. _ 

There Is too much junk In the basement. Thlg^ught tb be clean^nl out for it 
Is iilwnys dangerous and clutters things up. 

Tills is a good type of building and the additions are In good condition. 

^ * RIVRUSIDB SCHOOL. 

This building Is badly placed with reference to poise and possible dust from 
the spike factory in tlje limned late neighborhood. 

The lighting In many rooms is Inadequate ; herie again the mistake of bilateral 
lighting WQ8 made. ' 

~ JSdany of the desks In the building are rickety and badly adjusted ; very UVge 
DtiTubers of them should be reset and properly spaced. 

There Is an excellent gymnasium and playroom connected with this school. 

The floor of this .gymnasium should be shellacked and waxed, for It Is beginning 
to wear badly. 

The area way to the door of the furnace rooms are disgracefully dirty.. There 
seems to be no outlet, and they vrere partly flUed with water and paper and bits 
of bread, maklhg a very disreputable appearance. These should be drains and ^ j 
covered at once. v ! 

The clothes hhoks here as in mahy of the other bulMlngs were set at \ 

t height to trait adults, and hence out of rea'dh of the little folks. | 

* * > ^ ^ ^ ' 4 ' I 

TJils I^J)y far the best gridnihlr ^school bulld(nk )n/thb 
planned, oifd in the main ‘ytfeM hoiJt ^Oam(E«it the b^kement is aorso '^^^^^^ 

M H IR}^ H 

w othw huudii»«» 

the Mune height^ , i ^ ^ 
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The board Ir to be commended for Introducing shower baths In this building, 
although Ih the boys* room no provision has been made to hang up their clothes. 

Ir was unfortunote that the architect set the windows too near the floor. . As 
a result the children are going to be troubl^ uselessly as long as this building 
lasts. • 



This building is so well adapted for Its punwse and so much more thought- 
fully planned than any others In the (dty It can in the main be used to Ulus- 
tmte the best principles of scluml architecture. 

_ Creator core should be exercised In the handling of ink. for the floors are 
becoming badly stained. 


SMITH SCHOOL. 


This building Is by no means flreprc^f and should be guarde<l with great 
care. Quite a bit of “junk” was found'^ln the basement, which should be re- J 

moved at once. 

Outside toilets were clean and free from odor but are not sufflcientiy shlehle*! 
fmii the classrooms above. 

The drinking founts were made of small pipes with elbow and faucet. They 
nn* not a bit more sanitary than common drinking cups. 

In u-numberof rooms the desks should be reset so that ther^ will be less space 
between desk and seat. Many of them are now set at a plus distance, when r 
- they should be at a minus distance. ' 

The classrooms were found as neat and clean as conditions would permit. 


SNOWDKN SCHOOL. 

This building was set on ground entirely too low and as a resale the wood- 
wortt la the basement is now rotting and tlie walls are damp. 

The girls* toilet na^m is esi)eclally dark ^d wet. The shrubbery in front of 
it should be out away to let In the sunshine. 

The building Ih of a rather goml type and Is being well kept. 

ST. ^PAITL SCHOOl.. 

Both boys*" and girls’ toilets In this hu\l(lliig are Inadequate and In very bad 
comlitloD. 

1’he basement should be reconstructeil and mwlern plumbing and toilets*' In* 
Btulied. 

The wails should be cleaned and tinted with light color. 

The basement ceiUog in connection with the furuaee room aud cold storage 
should be rendered fireproof at once. . 


J 



- ^ ^ 'vocational moH school. 

The basement floors should be cemented all over at once^ Much ** junlc ” In 
the way of t>roke|i or sapernumerary desks, pipetf, gymnasium material, old bat- 
teries, and otherlltter was fouiih lit the basement. These should be removed 
and Wtepient cleaned up. 





t ""The toilets are the old-fashioned Katrine fype» set back to back, In dark and 
* flUfiy roome* se^ta wet and diityv in yery tmsiinltary con<lltioi^, 

The walls of the schoolrooms should be.t^tintad a light color. 

.The^ayou ih the 'rcar^of the- School shoiildTbe l^i^osed In an aqh^uct As it Is 
\ip\y 




re^FKRSOK STRBRTA^KOTOOt 


, 1!ha seaU in the prese^f tinM should be, face the east Instead of 

^ eeetlk be reti^ted witii> light color; the ism now 


i 
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THE BVILPING problem. 




t<-n.liiiK to absorb too much liRht. Boys’ toilet In bad condition and shoubl be 
< <.i rcrte<i at once. The bulldlnK was cltuin, b\it schoolrooms have Insufflcicnt 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 

CHAKl^^S A\KNl K SCHOUU 

ThI.s school Is house*! In two ohl nnsond.lc shacks. The ro<.ma^re dark 
and the floors rotten. The biiihllnBs shouhl l>e l•ondpmncd at once/affthey are 
\iiiHt for orciipnncy of any kind. 

CAIiNES AVKNl'K S<’Un<»L. 

We found the bnsenrent of tins hulhlln« full of all s«.rts of Junk and* In s 
very insanltury roiulltion. 

When the forincr hot-air system of heaiin;; wtts m>lace.l by a steam system 
the hot-air ducts were cut oh from the fiiniacc hitt have hcoii left oi-'cn so that 
the dust and dirt nrlslni: fvcaii th«' fiittiac.' as j«|l as the had alt poes <^||Mtly 
Into the cinssrooins and htills. Wc can not un.lcrstatal *yhy-niis hns'heen 

lK»nnUted. ^ I I. I 4 

Directly In tlir roar ol tills buMdin;.' tho so-calU*il county mornur Is situntci . 

In the lU'l^hhorlKHxl alM> :m* kc|)t iniuiy lh'isn.<. mid tin* wlude viclnltv sat- 
urated with tbfc oilor of thls’eoinlitlon. and mllUoim of tlh^s nre brwdtnpf to 
torment tlie iieiLddiurho.xl. Tin* hoaltU aulhorltlrs nuirhl to siv that this 
iiulsunct* Is eliminated. 

. 'rm« bulldhm Is^imble of imu-li addlthmal uso if the onvlnmment wero made 
in..re acceptable an.l everything p.n la pmid .romlitlon. Iletter Jatdtor servn-e 
should be denmmUMl. 

We suKgest that soiue additional witidows I).' lam><lm-.Ml into some of the 
rooms to provide more Ught. 

fiKANT SOHOOTe 

The toilets In this hulltllng are ulso liiudcquate and badly placed, nnd wo 
found them la an Insault.iry condition. In fact, It would be lmiK.sstble fer the 
Janitor to keep them neat and clean. Urinal troughs arc too small to accommo- 
date the boys, and consequently they use the Horn-. 

The drinking fountains In tills bulldliig. as lii nearly all Urn other buildings,^ 

are badly set and mostly Insanltury. ^ 

The furnace room Is t<Hi low for the drainage ami consequently Is wet 
nasty. The area ways outside the bulldliiB are stopped up with dirt and filled 
with water, and of course furnish lireefcK P'aces for the mosquitoes. 

Three of the large rooms aud oue amall room huve the dusks with the 
bucks of the children to the right instead of to the left. These should b« 
rearranged. .... » 

(iiiKhyswooi) .scnooi- , 

■ This building is badly placetl with reference to the mllways and manufactur- 
ing establUhtuenta ttf tho neighborhood. The classes were crqwded, and If U.ls 
building is W be contlmied in use additional classrooms must Ik. provided. The 
toilets are tnaddquote and <?f the'andquijted tj-pe. 

klondtkk school. _ 

<The buOtili is heated by ba|lly craqk^ mh^acketdd stoyes. The l?uliair^ Is 

..irid M Km » 4.«bl«. Vydo »» JOlf c‘J»Ut 

to rec«t»«trt»hf:<w ' f. ■ 'vi’.’-tt' 
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The outside toilets In this school are quite Inadequate and » very poor con- 
ditlon ; many of the seats are broken. 

We found the basement full of Junk of all sorts. This should )>e removed at 
once, for the building at best Is a Are hazard. 

In this building, as In several others, there Is a definite provision wherebv 
font air from the basement Is conducted directly lato the classrooms and halls. 

• 1 ''■'“‘’”"■8 had never been oiwned. Such conditions 

Indicate lack of supervision and direction. . 

This building occupies a very bad situation between two railway 'stations • It 
Is noisy and smoky and dirty. The whole ntmosphere of the place Is one of lack • 
of cara* 

KOUTKEOHT GUAMHAU SCHOOL. 

This building Is very badly placed. l.eeHU8t> of Its clo.se proximity to the Rock 
Island freight depot. It 1s bn.lly crowded nnd the«rooms In the central part are 
dark. These can be remedied by Introducing raore^wlndows. 

The ba.semcnt Is wet nnd hi bad condition. It should be looked after at the ' 
earliest moment. 

Outside toilets were foul and Insaiiitary. The dump la not set to flush often 
enough. 

J.n the older port of the building new sashes are neede<l. 

j'.' The basement should be thoroughly clerfreil of all the Junk, and especially the 
■ chickens under Aoor. 

• * LaROSK school. 

This school represente Ubopt the worst situation In the city of Memphis. 
Llsewhore reconimendutlons have ht'en made concerning this particular school 
Certali^ly It would be worse than disgraceful to continue conditions now exUt^ 
iDg there. 

POUTRU SCHOOL. ' 

This Is an old one-story wotalen building of nine rooms, with the addition of 
two portables on the ground. 

'rae toilets are bad and should be reconstructed nud made snnltary. 

The .shades to the windows nre worn out ami should be replaced with new 
Shades at once. 

'^e stoves should be Jacketed and the foUTidatlon to the building should be 
inclosed to make It more comfortable In extremely cold wcatheW 
several of the rooms In fids Imlldihg need more windows;' which could be' 
provide without great expepse. 

Th^laSterlng needs n-palrs and the roof Is iHtklqg; In fact, the whole build- 
Ing needs a thorough going over. ^ 

VIRGINIA AVRNaR Sl'HOOU ' 

» > V ^ » ' * 

This is g very old bnlldIHg, badly crowded) 'and situated Immediately Wtween- 

■ '0- «rofind aM in a v^JyTn 

‘ ^ 1 "■ In thfj basemcnl are totally unfit for 

« oi-Lms. iM, What tlicre are are 

- |They aro,i«»flt ^ 
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